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PREFACE 


In accordance with recent orders a Gazetteer should ordinarily be 
divided into two parts, A, the text, and B, statistics. In the present 
instance, however, as the Colony is not a separate district, it is impossible 
to obtain such statistics as are ordinarily available qoncerning district 
administration, and even if they could be obtained they would be so 
ephemeral as to be practically valueless. Thus the Census tables, which 
were compiled separately for the Colony, are already hopelessly 
out of date. There will, moreover, be no revised edition of the Colony 
Gazetteer, and for these reasons it has been decided by Government to 
dispense altogether with Part B. Such statistics, therefore, as are available, 
have been included in the text by way of illustration, but they possess little 
permanent value, and if not already obsolete, will rapidly become so, either 
owing to natural development, or extensions of the canal or changes of 
administrative boundaries, such as the impending constitution of the new 
Ly allpur District. 

The text again will be found to lack all the wealth of exhaustive detail 
usually found in District Gazetteers, to which it stands rather in the 
position of a supplement than of a separate volume. To import into it 
voluminous extracts from other Gazetteers concerning the origin, history, 
customs and characteristics of all the tribes which go to form the Colony 
population would be a work of mere supererogation. Such knowledge has 
been largely assumed, and an endeavour has been made to eliminate, so far as 
may be consistent with lucidity, all information winch is not peculiar to 
the Colony and can be found in other volumes. Much even of the informa- 
tion actually included in the text can be little more permanent than 
the statistics. Even during the short period of its compilation many 
alterations have been necessitated by the issue of frosh orders or new 
developments, while anticipated legislation will, when accomplished, involve 
numerous changes in the present position. At the best, therefore, the 
Gazetteer can only be considered in the light of a very ephemeral exposition 
of the condition of affairs as they now stand, the only excuse which can be 
offered for its production is the possibility that it may afford some general 
knowledge of the Colony which is not at present elsewhere available. 

Considerable use has been made of the Gazetteers of Jhang, Mont- 
gomery and Malt&n, and cordial thanks are due to many officers who 
have assisted with valuable contributions. These have usually been 
acknowledged iD the text, but the author is particularly indebted to Mr, 
L. French, C.S., the Assistant Colonization Officer, whu has himself supplied 
all the information relative to agriculture and much of that regarding other 
subjects too numerous to detail. Acknowledgments are also due to Mr, 
H. A. Rose, i.c.s., who has undertaken to put the Gazetteer through the Press, 


The 22 nd April 1904, 
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CHAPTER I. — Descriptive. 


Section A— Physical Aspects. 

The Chenab Colony lies between north latitude 30° 46' and 31 c 46 
and east longitude 72° 19' and 73° 38', and occupies the greater portion 
of area of Government waste known as the Sandal Bar in the Kechna 
Doab between the rivers Ravi and Chenab. 

The greater bulk of the colony is at present in the Jhang District, 
but it also includes about half of the newly created Khangah Dogran 
Tahsil in the Gujranw&la District, with four estates in the Hafiz abad Tahsil. 
There are also nine estates hi the S liar ak pur Tahsil of the Lahore 
District. 

During the formation of the colony the old boundaries of tlm J hang, 
Montgomery, Gujninwala and Lahore Dhtrict^ have ut d r^'in* * * § tunaj 
or less extern- ive m -di fictitious. 

When the Khangdli Dogran Tahsil was homed in 1893,- 13 new 

estates were transferred from Hafiz abad to the J hang District, w hile nine 
estates from Jhang, including Saogla, six from Montgomery and an area of 
399 acres irom Lahore, were included in Khan "all Do "ran. 

The constitution of the Lyallpur Tahsil in 1896 did not affect district 
boundaries, but in 1899, t on the opening of the Gugera Branch, further 
small areas of Government waste were transferred from Lahore and 
Montgomery to Khangah Dogran. 

The largest transfer, however, took place in May 1899, J when the whole 
of the Sandal Bar assessment cii ele of the Montgomery District, about 
605,586 acres, was transferred to Jliang. 

The constitution of the Samundari and Tuba Tek Singh Tahsils in 
May 1900 did not affect district boundaries. 

In December 1903 and March 1904 § further aieas were transferred 
from Montgomery to the Samundari Tahsil of Jhang, so as to include the 
Government waste areas of the Nupewala and Bahlak Extensions which 
still remained in Montgomery. 

Further changes will be involved in the coining constitution of the 
new Lyallpur District, when the whole of the irrigated proprietary estates 
in Montgomery will probably be transfeired to Lyallpur, aud ultimately 
also the greater part of the Cis-Ravi portion of the Kabirwala Tahsil of 
Mult&n. 

The changes of tahsil boundaries in the Jhang District have of course 
been numerous, Chiniot, Jhang and Shorkot all contnbmmg Lrge 
to the colony tahsils, and the hnundui iea of the Uiimot , Jhang, L\adpur, 
Samundari andToba Tek Singh Tahsils will be again altered Wn_* i the ntw 
Disnict is formed. 


* Punjab Government Notifications N« s. C23 aud G24 of 22< d Auuutt lspa aud 9«i 907 

and 968 of 26th December 1893, 

f Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 281 and 282 of 11th April 1809 
% Punjab Government Notification No. 379 of 4th May 1899. 

§ Punjab Government Notifioationi Nos. 1869 of 8th December 1903, and 422 and 424 
of 29th March 1904, 
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Chmnab Colony. ] Tahsils. [ Past A. 

As the colony includes portions of three Districts, namely, Jhang, 
Gujranwahi and Lahore, even sharing tahsils with all of them, its boun- 
daries are not capable of ready definition. 

The proprietary portion of the Kh&ngah iJogran Tahsil forms the 
base in the north-east, from which the colony following the course of the 
rivers first swells and then tapers as it approaches their confluence. On 
the north-west the boundary is formed by the previously settled portions 
of the Hafizabad, Chiniot, Jhang and Shorkot Tahsils, on the south-west 
by the Kabirwala Tahsil of Multan, and ou the south-east by the old 
villages of the Sharakpur Tahsil of Lahore and of the G ugera and Montgomery 
Tahsils of Montgomery, 

Thejtotal length or the present colony is 101| miles, the greatest 
width being 5o miles, and the average width 38 miles. It begins half way 
between the Sukheke and Alarli Railway Stations on the WazirJbad- 
Klianevv4i Line, and ends just before Shorkot Hoad Station. 

The total area is 3,835 square miles, of which 2,817 square miles are 
now allotted for cultivaiion. 01 these again 2,411 square miles, or 85J per 
cent, of the allotted area, were cultivated in 1902-03. 

The colony was reckoned as a separate district for the purpose of 
the Census i - 1901. Excluding Jhang, of which the colony forms so large 
a part, it then stood thirteenth in the order of area (3,706 square miles) 
and twelfth in the otder of population (782,690) amongst the 32 Districts of 
the Punjab as then constituted. 

The principal town, Ljallpur, so called after Sir James Lyall, k.C.s.i., 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, is situate on the Wazirabad- 
Khanewal Branch of the N T orth- Western Railway, 96 miles from 
Wazirabad. 

Other towns on the railway, which are important as export markets, 
are Sangda, Chiniot Road, Gojra and Toba Tek Singh. 

The re^t of the colony, which is divided into 1,418 estates, is almost 
entirely agricultural. 

The average area of each village is 1,731 acres or 62^ squares, the 
average allotted area being 1,278 acres or 46 squares. 

The colony comprises the whole or parts of the following tahsils 


District. 

Tahsil. 

, 

a 

X 3 
o •** 

East longi- 
tude. 

Height above 
sea-level. 

Number o f 1 
estates. 

1 

Area in square 
milea. 

Allotted area 
in square 
milea.* 

f 

Lyallpur 

31° 49' 

73’ 38' 

605 

333 

971 

756 

| 

Toba Tek Singh 

30° 55' 

72° 33' 

520 

353 

9G0 

630 

Jhang ... ... < 

| Samundari 

31° S' 

72’ 58' 

563 

372 

972 

736 

| 

i Chiniot 

31° 41' 

73’ 1' 

59G 

132 

322 

245 


Jhang 

31° 16' 

72 22' 

5C6 

76 

202 

124 


Khangah Dogran ... 

31° 49' 

73 c 38' 

663 

139 

403 

309 

Gujranwala < 

HafLabad ... 

32^ 4' 

73’ 43' 

685 

4 

5 

3 

Lahore 

Sharakpur ... ... , 

31° 28' 

74° S’ 

Not 

9 

20 

14 



j 


known. 




1 


1 

T< 

DTAL ... 

1,418 

3,855 

2,817 


# Tbe'flgores of allotted area are calculated up to the end of November 1903, 
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It has been decided that a separate District will be formed at Lyallpur, 
though the date is not yet known and the boundaries are not fixed. It is 
probable, however, that the new District will comprise the Lyallpur, Samun- 
dari and Toba Tek Singh TahsiD, the others remaining in the districts to 
which they now belong, but with some modifications of their boundaries. 

The whole tract is an alluvial plain sloping gently from the north- 
east to the south-west, the height above sea-level at the head of the 
colony being 670 feet whereas at the tail it is only 489 feet. Throughout 
its length the central portion remains the highest, dropping gradually 
towards the rivers on either side. Oil the south-eastern side the boundary 
of the uplands is defined by the clhaya or old high bank of the river. 

The distance between the dhaya and river is by no means uniform. 
Opposite Mohlan in the Khangah Dogrran Tahsil a distance of about 21 
miles separates it from the river, and most of the intervening space is 
Government waste already colonised. Further down the high bank 
approaches much more closely to the river and becomes practically co- 
terminous with proprietary estates, until not far from Kam&lia it again 
leaves the river and forms the boundary of the present colony with a 
large area of Government waste beyond it. The R4vi dhaya is nowhere 
very sharply defined, and although it is quite distinct on the boundary of 
the Kh4ngah Dogran Tahsil and in a portion of Samundari, it is but a 
gentle slope opposite Gogera and further south. 

On the north-eastern side the higher uplands are bounded by the 
Budh Nullah, an old bed of the Chenab River which first becomes promi- 
nent near Pindi Bhattian. Its southern bank is abrupt and there is an 
immediate drop from 10 to 30 feet to tlie lowe* 1 land beyond. Between 
Amipur and Jaurah the Budh is crossed bv the canal in an aqueduct 
and then forms the boundary between the Jhang and Bhow&na Branches 
of the canal, and roughly also between the Lyallpur and Toba Tek Singh 
Tahsils on one side and the Chiniot and Jhang Tahsils on the other. As 
far as Pabbarwdla in Chiniot Tahsil the Budh runs almost parallel to the 
river aud forms the boundary between private property and the B&r, 
but below Pabbarw&la there is a large tract of Government property be- 
tween the Budh Nullah and private estates. Throughout the north- 
western side of the colony the average distance from the Bdr to the river 
is 8 miles, though the actual width varies from 4 to 16 miles. Travelling 
south the high bank gradually disappears, though the Budh maintains 
its character as a well marked drainage nearly to the end of Bhow&na 
Branch, where it splits up and practically loses itself. 

The dhayas and the Budh Nullah form sufficient proof that the 
Chen&b and Ravi Rivers at one time followed courses which brought them 
much more closely together than they are at present. It is probable also 
that they ran at a considerably higher level and that in periods of flood 
water was conducted from them in canals, which may have been partly 
artificial, following the natural drainages of the country. 

Tradition supports this view, and the Nandanwah Nullah (see page 9 of 
the GujranwAla Gazetteer, 1893-94) is a casein point. This nullih is said 
to have been a caual iu olden times and to have supplied water to Sdngla 
when that place was a flourishing city. Traces of it are said by General 
Cunningham to have been found 20 miles south-west of S4ngla. 

Numerous thehs or mounds which indicate the sites of erstwhile 
towns and villages are scattered over even the highest portions of the 
B&r. They form slight eminences and are strewn with broken bricks 
and scraps of shattered earthenware. 
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CH AP- 1 . A. The best known and one of the largest, called Pacca Mari, is situate 
Physical on ^ ie eas ^ ern s ^ e °f the civil station at Lyallpur, on the edge of the 

Aspects. Khunsarwala Drainage which divides the Rakh and Jhang Branches of 

Tliehs. the canal ; and there is another at Pacca Anna near the spot which was 
originally designed as the site for the same town. The presence of such 
thehs has been held to argue that artificial irrigation must have been 
used as owing to the great depth of the subsoil water-level, over 100 feet 
in the middle of the Bar, and the scantiness of the rainfall, it was hardly 
possible that human beings could otherwise have subsisted at all in 
settled habitations of considerable magnitude, and it is obvious that the 
inhabitants of such old towns weie not mere nomad graziers of the type 
which occupied the Bar for so many yeais before the advent of the present 
canal. The present Superintending Engineer of the Chenab Circle 
gives the following opinion on the theory of ancient canals. He writes : — 

ci The Khunsarwala Drainage is probaoly an old drainage line which perhaps in ancient 
times used to flow from the hills or was fed from the river. The other Doabs in the Punjab 
contain similar well marked nullah o with sites of old towns on their banks. It is my 
opinion that these numerous nullahs flowed from drainages in the hills much as the 
Ghagar River does now, but that in course of time they worked their way into thp 
adjacent large rivers before getting far from the hills and have so abandoned their old 
channels down the Doabs and parallel to the rivers. While such nullahs flowed, the spring 
level kept fairly high so that well irrigation was feasible, but on their ceasing to flow the 
spring level gradually subsided and rendered the wells useless, thus compelling the 
population to abandon their lands and residence and to migrate to other tracts. While the 
nullahs still flowed irrigation fioni them by flow or lift could have been carried on. A 
very likely canse of their having ceased to flow is the old practice of banking them for 
irrigation purposes. This would cause the beds to be raised by silt deposits and directly 
induce the drainage water to overflow the banks and work out a new channel. Such 
action would eventually carry the channel into the adjacent river as a final settlement of 
its course. 1 ’ 

Rise of These natural drainages are now reserved by the Irrigation Depart- 
spring level, ment with a view to possible water-logging in the future, and the 
following note by Mr. E. H. Pargiter, {Superintending Engineer, Chen&b 
Circle, on the subject of the rise of the spring level, shows the wisdom of 
the Department’s action : — 

‘ fi The Chenab Canal was opened as an Inundation Canal in 18S7 and as a Perennial 
Canal in 1892, and it is since 1888 that the effect of water, percolating into the ground from 
flowing channel? and from irrigated fields, has been markedly seen in the gradual rise of the 
spring level. 

^ In 1888 the depth below ground of the spring level, along the Canal Main Line, 
varied from 10 feet at Chenawan, only 8 miles from the head and near the river, to 
62 feet at Xanuana, 40 miles down from the head. But measurements taken in 1903 
show a rise of from In to 37 feet in the spring level over the portion of the country 
between the Canal Main Line and the river Chenab, where irrigation has been freely carried 
on. The depth at Nanuona is now only 25 feet. Portions of country alongside the canal 
are already becoming water-logged and new drains are being made to relieve them. 

Along the Rakh Branch, the measured rise drops from 38 feet near Nanu&na to 21 feet 
at Salarwala, then to 9 feet at L^ allpur and to G feet near Pacca Anna, The depths measured 
being 63 feet in 1888 near Xanuana ; 108 feet in 1892 at Salarwala; 106 feet in 1893 at 
Lyallpur, and 94 feet in 1895 near Pacca Anna The depths at these places in 1903 are 
25, 87, 97, and 88 feet, respectively. 

Along the ^Jhung Branch, which was opened for irrigation in 1896, the rise drops 
from 37 feet at Nanuana to 21 feet at Hinduana, 18 feet at Kot Khudayar, and 16 feet at 
Amipur; the depths measured being 51 feet in 1893 at Hinduana, 86 feet at Kot 
Khudayar and 100 feet at Amipur, The depths at these places in 1903 are 30, 68, and 84 
feet, respectively. 

The effect of a wide deep flowing channel is very much more strongly marked than that 
of distributaries, and of irrigation spread over a considerable tract. While the rise at Salar- 
wila and Hinduaua is 21 feet, it is only 16 feet at Aruri 5 miles distant from Salarwala and the 
Rakh Branch, Similarly in other place*, the rise shows a rapid decrease, as one goes away from 
a large canal. Along the edge of the high bank of the Chenab, about 4 miles from the Jhang 
Branch, the rise is only 7 or 8 feet, while along the Jhang Branch itself it is 18 or 29 feet. 
Also near drainage lines the rise is somewhat more than near watersheds. 
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Along the Lower Jhang Branch, measurements made before 1897 showed depths of 96 
feet at Sarshamir, 87 feet at Gojra, 70 feet at Toba Tek SiBgh and 63 feet at Bur£la. The depths 
in 1903 are 88, 75, 60 and 53 feet, showing rise of S, in, 10, and 10 feet, respectively. 

Along the Mian Ali Branch, which was opened for irrigation in 1889, measurements 
show during the past 14 yearB rise of 42 feet at Burj Bara. in the first mile; of 27 feet at 
Maluana in the 6th mile; of 21 feet at Khangah Bogran in the 11th mile, and of 18 feet 
at Pacca Balia in 20th mile. The depths below' ground in 1903 vary from 25 feet at 
the head to about GO feet at Pacca Balia. These measurements are made from wells close 
to the Branch Canal. None were recorded at a distance from it. The rise at first was very 
rapid, when water was abundant, but since restrictions have been placed on the supply allowed, 
and a high duty has been obtained on the water received, the rise has been much less 
considerable. 

Along the Gagera Branch, which was opened for irrigation in 1898, the rise has been 
as yet comparatively small, varying from 10 feet at Ajnianwala to 6 feet at Bnchiann. 
The depths below ground level in 1903 are from 6u feet to 80 feet. Further down, on the 
Bower Gugera and Buraia Branches, the rise during the past five years has been about 5 
feet close to the canal or a large distiibutary and about 3 feet at a distance from such large 
channels. The depths below' ground level were in 1898 from 90 feet in the centre of the B;ir 
to 10 feet at the edge near the river Bavi. They have risen from 3 to 5 feet since. 

In the Bar generally w'ith the present system of getting high duties from the water 
the rise of the spring level is from 1 to 11 feet a year.’ 1 

Tbe soil of the Bar is by no means uniform in quality, but subject 
to certain reservations it may be generally described as a fertile loam, 
called maira, a class of soil which forms a great proportion of the 
whole. 

There is little differentiation possible down the centre of the B&r 
from Khangah Dogran to close to Toba Tek Singh, though here and 
there patches of sour clay and sand hills were to be found. The largest 
area of kallarathi soil lay between S&ngla and Sbahkot, and at first 
inferior rice was the only crop which thrived in it. But the salts 
having been washed out by copious irrigation few traces of kallar now 
remain. The land on the Bhowana Branch to the north-west is more 
uneven and the loam lighter than in the centre of the Bar, but much of 
the soil is of very good quality and it is easy to exaggerate its 
inferiority. 

On the other side, the soil of most of the (xugera Brauch is 
perhaps on the whole richer than that on the Rakh and Mian Ali 
Branches, and that of the Buraia Branch richer still. 

The whole of these tracts was covered by a growth of spontaneous 
bush jungle which varied in height and density according to the 
richness of the soil. On the lighter lands stunted specimens of the van 
( Salvador a oleoides) and the karil (Capparis aphylla) were the 
trees most in evidence. On richer soils the jand {Prosopis spicigeXa) 
grew in profusion and to a conM<ierable height, while the van attained 
a more imposing growth. The her, too ; (Zizyphus jujuba) was not 
uncommon; and the mallha ( Zizyphus numnlaria) was the mark of land of 
particular excellence, usually growing only in a stiff low-lying clay 
(rohi) which obtained the surplus water flowing off higher land. 

Roughly; the kind and density of tree-growth in it were the surest 
guides to the quality of any particular soil. 

In all these portions of the Bar even a slight fall of rain was 
sufficient to restore to verdure the parched and withered roots of the 
various grasses, with which the whole area abounded. 

Rain was always scanty aud in the centre and southern portion of 
the B£r probably averaged less than 5 inches while in bad seasons its 
deficiency was almost total. But in ali but the worst years the grazing 
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was abundant-' and suppoided a large quantity of cattle owned by a 
nomad grazier and the population of the neighbouring riverain 
villages. 

The Bar has often been spoken of as a country of extreme desolation, 
and though this description may be justified by the almost entire 
absence of crops which could only be grown in the most favoured 
localities and favoured years, yet the landscape though monotonous 
was far from un pleasing, and after a fall of rain might almost be called 
beautiful. It certainly possessed a peculiar fascination of its own, to 
which the wilderness and vastness of the scene doubtless contributed. 
Few of those who knew it in the past and felt its freedom will regard 
its disappearance without a sense of genuine regret, despite the enormous 
benefits which have accompanied the change. There was, however, one 
part of the Bar which nature conceived in her least kindly mood. The 
tract round Toba Tek Singh was almost void of trees and grass. The 
clump of fardshes at the dak bungalow were a perfect oasis in a 
hideous prairie, and the Dabanw&la ktkar f a solitary tree about 8 miles 
distant from Toba Tek Singh, acquired a fame which it could not have 
won even on the road from Khiwa to Jhang, of which Mr. Monckton 
(Deputy Commissioner of Jhang from 1853-57) wrote : — 

It stands probably unrivalled in the world for its combination of the most desolate features 
a landscape is capable of affording.” 

The places of tree and grass was taken by the various forms of the 
lana , and soil which could support lana , though not trees, was the best. 
Sand dunes became a prominent feature, while hard glistening kallar 
and suiface kankar were in frequent evidence. The lana soil has 
turned out remarkably well under canal irrigation and the kailarcithi 
land has improved as elsewhere, but generally the crops grown in this 
portion of the colony display an unmistakable inferiority to the average 
elsewhere. 

There are a few other localities in which the soil is of inferior 
quality, namely, in some estates on the tails of the Bahlak, KillidnwMa 
and Samuudari Distributaries on the Bur&la Branch, and the Dhaular 
Distributary of the Lower Jhang Branch. On the Burdla Branch the 
inferiority where it occurs takes the form of a soft powdery 
kMar which, however, improves under irrigation. On the Dhaular 
Distributary the difficulty is caused by the close proximity to the 
surface of fine river sand on the banks of 'ho Budh Nullah. 

All over the Bar sand is found at no great distance from the 
surface, the depth of actual soil being seldom more than 20 feet. 

The knowledge of local geology is at present incomplete, so that it is 
impossible to discuss that of the Saudal Bdr separately. A sketch of the 
geology of the Punjab as a whole by Mr. M rimott, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India, has been published in the Provincial Gazetteer 
and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The rocky eminences which jut out of the level plain at S&ngla and 
Shahkot form a striking feature of the Sandal Bar, though they are not 
confined to it. 

The main hill at Sdngla rises to a height of 215 feet. 

On the north-western side 1,000 feet distant there is a low ridge of 
rock about 25 feet high and 500 feet long, while If miles to the south 
there is another udge of three small hills. The hills at Shahkot are 
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more closely grouped but smaller. The largest hill of the same formation 
is to be found at Kirana in the Kirana Bar. There is another large 
group of them at Chiuiot, and they occur again in the Gurg&on and 
Delhi Districts. They are all outlying spurs of the Aravalli range in 
Bajputclna. The formation is, geologically speaking, quite modern, as the 
rock has not got beyond the mud-slate stage. 

The native legend with regard to these bills is that Hanuman dropped 
them when he was carrying rocks to bridge the straits between India 
and Ceylon. 

In pre-colony times the principal trees were the jand [Frosopis 
spicigera), van ( Salvadora oleoides) and karil ( Capparis aphyllct)> The 
fardsh (Tamariz artxculata) , also known as pharmdn and ukhdn was 
less common. 

The her {Zizyphus jujuba) and the m allha (Zizyphus numulariu) were 
only to be found on the best soils, while the hikar {Acacia arnlica ) and 
the shisham or tahli ( Dalbergia aissu) were almost entirely confined 
to the wells scattered along the fringe of the Hithar. The first three 
only were really typical of the Bar, and the van and karil could grow 
in soil which was nob sufficiently fertile for the jand . 

All three were capable of withstanding long periods of drought, and, 
if properly cut, coppice freely. 

The jand is rough and gnarled but in favourable soil grows to a 
considerable height. It affords excellent fuel and charcoal can be prepared 
from it. The wood, too, is strong and can be made into agricultural 
implements and articles of household furniture. The tender seed pods 
( sangri ) were utilized by the Bar nomads to make a sort of spinach and 
in times of famine even the ripe dry pods were eaten. 

The jand has now almost disappeared from the colonized portions of 
the Bar. 

The van is a small bushy tree both evergreen and shady. The fruit 
(pilu) which ripens during the months of May and June, formed one of the 
main sources of subsistence to the hungry grazier and was dried and 
preserved in large quantities. I lie wood, which is soft and light, is of 
little value for building or fuel, though it is used for both. When burnt 
it leaves a large quantity of ash, which is boiled into a decoction for 
removing the hair of mangy camels. The van is still common in the area 
reserved for grazing in peasant villages and a number of trees have been 
preserved in fields to provide shade for cattle. 

The karil is seldom more than a shrub. It flowers in March-Apnl 
and July- August, and bears fruit in May-June, October-November. The 
unripe fruit °is called dela and is used as a pickle. The ripe fruit 
called pinju is eaten in its natural state. Like that of the van it was a 
great standby in seasons of scarcity. The karil has no leaves. The 
wood which resembles that of the box is hard and much used for rafters, 
as it is supposed to be immune from the attack of white ants and other 
insects. As fuel it is very good. 

Camels, sheep and goats are fond of the foliage of all three trees and 
in times of scarcity devoured even the twigs. 

The karil is still common m uncultivated Government waste, 
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The farcish is evergreen, hardy and of rapid growth, but the timber 
is of little value except as fuel. The galls, called main are used for 
dyeing and tanning. 

The phog ( Calligonum poly g once ides) was found chiefly in the sandy 
portions of the Bar beyond Toba Tek Singh. It seldom grew to more 
than 5 feet in height. It was eaten by camels in the months of March- 
April and sometimes by goats when hard put to it. It was also used 
for fuel and charcoal. It is now almost extinct. 

The her is a fast growing tree under favourable conditions and attains 
maturity in a few years. Its fruit, the wild plum, is much liked by 
natives. The wood is closed-grained and rough and is used for well 
curbs, light rafters, door planks aud charcoal making. The twigs and 
leaves are eaten by camels and goats, and the branches are used for 
making fences. The be'r has become more common since the Bar was 
irrigated. 

The rnallha is a thorny plant resembling the her in leaf and fruit, 
but it is not so tall aud grows more in the form of a bush. The leaves 
are an excellent fodder and the fruit called kokau her was used as 
human food, The mallha was never common and is now extremely 
rare. 

Of the trees planted in recent years the shisham and ktkar are 
the most common. The wood of the shisham is very valuable and 
extensively used for articles of furniture, cart and coach building and 
all wood-work which requires strength and elasticity. It affords good 
shade, but sheds its leaves for the winter months. 

The kthar is a most useful tree to the agriculturist. He uses its wood 
to make his roofs and agricultural implements. The bark supplies him 
with tannin, and the leaves, twigs and seed pods with fodder, while the 
thorny branches are used for fencing in his fields and making sheep- 
pens. It is, however, a curious fact that the kikar is vei'y detrimental 
to rabi crops, which never do well under it. All zamindars agree that 
the damage is not done by the shade or the wide spread of the roots, as 
these features are more decidedly marked in the case of other trees 
under which crops grow well ; and they attribute it to the falling leaves 
and seeds which they say are burning (garrn) and wither the crops. This 
theory is supported by the fact that kharif crops which are matured 
before the fall of leaf are not so injuriously affected. 

The pipal (Ficui rt ligiosa) and the bohar (Ficus indica) are now 
frequently seen in village sites. Both trees are reverenced by Hindus. 
The leaves can be eaten by cattle and their milky juice makes excellent 
bird-lime. Charcoal made from the pipal is very inflammable and the bark 
yields a reddish brown dye, but owing to their status as sacred trees 
they are seldom tampered with. The sir is ( Acacia data) has also been 
introduced by colonists, but is not common. The amb or mango 
( Mangitera alba) are usually found only in gardens, where also some of 
the more enterprising colonists have planted limes, lemons, pomegranates, 
figs, grapes, peaches, apricots, Malta and native oranges. 

The southern end of the Bar used to abound with salsolaceous plants. 

Khar (Haloxylon recurvum) was used for the manufacture of barilla , 
an impure carbonate of soda, called in vernacular kangan khdr , sajji , or 
sath. This industry used to yield a considerable income to Government, 
but in the colony sajji contracts are now extinct. 
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An inferior description of barilla was also made from the maith^r or 
gord lana, which was much eaten by camels and goats. The lani (Suacda 
rudiflora) also yields an inferior barilla and was an excellent camel fodder. 
All three plants are still in evidence beyond Tuba Tek Singh. Other 
common shrubs were the khip ( Leptodmia spartium ), jaicaxa (Fagonia ara- 
bica), dhamdhan [Fagonia bruguiora ) and the buin. The van, veri, bakrain and 
kurkat are climbers which grew on all the main forest trees, All had their 
uses to the old inhabitants of the Bar as fodders or medicines, and the 
seeds of the kurkat made head ornaments for the women and children. 
They are, however, now no longer of importance. Fuller information can be 
obtained from pages 18 and 19 of the Multan Gazetteer, 1901-02. The 
ak ( Galotropis gigantea) was formerly unknown in the Bar. It now 
grows most commonly in borrow pits along the banks of canals and spreads 
rapidly over fallow land, and thence into cultivated land where it dues 
considerable damage to crops. It sometimes grows to a height <»f 10 or 12 
feet and as its tap roots strike very deep it is most difficult to destroy. It 
is not entirely useless. Charcoal made from it is used in the manufacture 
of gunpowder. Tanners employ its juice to remove hairs from hide*, 
pillows are stuffed with the seed floss and a strong fibre enn be obtained 
from the inner lining of the gram bark, Ir is also largely used for medi- 
cinal purposes. But most zamindars would gladly dispense with it. 

There are many varieties of grass in the Bar. Chimbar (Eleusine 
xgyptica ) is the most common. It is a low growing gram with round culms 
and throws out runners. Next in importance is the hinak or nonak 
{ Sporobolus diander ), a tall feathery grass, which grows all over the Bar. 
Other less common grasses are the dhatnan (Pennine turn conch roides ) , 
pilwdhn or pilahan ( Andropogon annulatns ), kheo (Sporoholun brientalis), 
khavi [Andropogon Ixcanancuia), girram ( Panic um ajitidotale) and kura 
(Panicum helopus). 

The sar ( Saccharum cilare ), kanh ( Saccharum spontaneiun) have only 
come into prominence with the canal. They are generally found on the 
banks of watercourses. Both plants yield a fibre, but that of the sar 
is much superior to the fibre obtained from the kanh. 

The sar reed usually known as kana or surkanda, is extensively used 
for making chicks, stools, chairs, and thatching, while the uppermost joint 
of the reed is utilized for winnowing strays, screens, boxes and baskets. 
It is much valued by the agriculturist as the fibre supplies liis rope and 
cordage. 

The Bar was formerly fairly well stocked with wild animals. In 
the Jhang Gazetteer Mr. Stcedman says that the hyena was to be seen, 
though rarely. Wolves were numerous as abo the wild cat and lvnx. 

In the centre of the Bar there were some wild ponies, the offspring 
of escaped domesticated animals. 

All these are uow extinct. JAckals and both kinds of foxes weie 
plentiful, but are now much l*ss common. The same remark applies to 
ravine deer, which were particularly numerous in the open country round 
Toba Tek Singh. Hares still exist, but are not plentiful, and there are no 
longer any pig. Even if there were it would be impossible to ride them 
over the heavily-irrigated fields. 

Of game-birds, the grey partridge, both kinds of sandgrouse, and the 
florican [obara or girain) which used to abound are now coinparatB ely rare. 
In fact the canal has practically abolished the old game. On the other 
hand quail now come down in large quantities in both spring and autumn, 
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Crane (kunj or koolan) are found everywhere, though they are most 
numerous in the canal escapes at Beranwala, Rodukuru and BhAgat, where 
duck and teal also congregate in great numbers when there is water in the 
escapes. There also snipe are to be found though they are not yet 
plentiful. But the places where shooting, except quail, may be obtained 
are, however, so few that the colony is a very distinctly bad district 
for sport. 

The only fish are those which are washed down the canal, where they 
cannot long survive owing to not infrequent closures which dry up the 
water. 

Of venomous snakes, the cobra ( naja tripudians), the echis carinata 
and the kirait [bunjarus cccruleus) were the most common, but most of 
them have been exterminated in the process of cultivation. 

On page 21 of the Multan Gazetteer is given a full description of 
the lizard called sahnct or sdnda and the methods of its capture by people 
of the chuhra or sweeper caste. It abounded all over the Bar and 
formed one of the chuhra’s staple food. The oil obtained from it conkl be 
sold for lighting purposes at the same price as cjhi (clarified butter), and 
it was also used as a condition medicine for lean horses, camels or cattle. 
A chuhra with his whole waistbelt strung with slain lizards was a common 
though curious sight. 

There is no meteorological station in the Chenab Colony, but the 
temperature of the Bar was very similar to that of Montgomery, where 
it ranges from a maximum of 121° 9' F. in the hot weather to a miuimum 
of 31 c 5' F. in the cold. 

In the absence of statistics it is fairly safe to assert that the 
intense heat of the old Bar has been somewhat reduced by irrigation 
and cultivation. 

The atmosphere is generally more humid than it was, and dust- 
storms are neither so frequent nor so violent as they were even 
five years ago. The dust hazes which used to envelope the B&r some- 
times for a week at a time are now seldom seen. 

In the summer months the nights i«re still appallingly hot, but 
they are often relieved by a slight southerly breeze. Bub it is no high 
praise to say that the climate in the hot weather is slightly less infernal 
than that of Jhaug or Muntgomery. 

The beneficial effect on more northerly districts caused by the cultiva- 
tion of the Bar has, of course, been very marked indeed. It is hardly 
too much to say that the hot weather of Sialkot has been reduced 
by six weeks. 

The rainfall of Jliang averages 9*97 inches a year, but Jhang is 
close to the Chenab, and in t lie centre of the Bar it can seldom have 
exceeded five inches, while in bad years it might be nothing. The 
northern end of the Bar has always been more favoured than the arid 
region of ioba Tek Singh, the rainfall gradually decreasing towards 
the south. 

The following statement shows the rainfall recorded in the six main 
tahsils from lS9B9d, the year in which the first new rain-gauge was 
greeted at Khangah Dogran. 
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The figures given for Lyallpur prior to 1898-99, for Saramulari 
prior to 1902-03 and Toba Tek Singh prior to 1901-02 are those of the 
canal raia-gaugea at Pacca Mari, Samundari and Bhagat, respectively. 

There is no doubt that the rainfall has been greatly augmented 
by irrigation and the process is likely to continue especially if irrigation 
is aided by tree-growth : — 
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Section B — History. 

All that is known of the ancient history of the Bar and its 
connection with the Alexandrine invasion is to be found in the following 
extract from the Jhang Gazetteer of 1883-84 written at a time when 
Sangla was still included in that District : — 

“ Considerable interest attaches to the early history of this district, from the identification, 
now placed beyond a doubt, of the ruins upon a small rocky hill, near the border of the 
district towards Gujranwala, with the Sakala of the Brahmans, the Sagal of Buddhism, and 
the Sangla of Alexander’s historians. The identity of the three places had long ago been 
recognised, but the position has been only recently determined. Fortunately for the cause of 
history, the place was visited in A. D. 630 by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang. 
Both Arrian and Curtins apparently place fcangla to the east of the Rtivi, but the itinerary 
of Hwen Thsang shows that it was to the west of that river, as nearly as possible in the 
position of the small hill known in modern times as the S&nglawala Tibba.* The discrepancy 
is probably to be thus accounted for : — Alexander is stated by both Curtius and Arrian to have 
been in full march for the Ganges, when he heard ‘ that certain free Indians and ICathaeans? 
were resolved to give him battle if he attempted to lead his army thither. He no sooner 
heard this than he immediately directed Ins march against the Kathoeans, that is. he 
changed the previous direction of his march and proceeded towards Sangla, This was 
the uniform plan on which he acted during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind 
him. When he was in full march for Persia, he turned aside to besiege Tyre ; when he was 
in hot pursuit of Bessus, the murderer of Darius, he turned to the south to subdue Drangiana 
and Arachosiaj and, when hn was longing to enter India, he deviated from his direct march 
to besiege Aornos. With the Kathmans the provocation was the same. Like the Tyrians, 
the Drangians, and the Bazarians of Aornos, they wished to avoid rather than oppose 
Alexander ; but, if attacked, they were resolved to resist. Alexander was then on the eastern 
bank of the Hydraotes or Ravi, and, on the day after his departure from the river, he came 
to the city of Pimprama 'where he halted to refresh his soldiers, and on the third daj reached 
Sangla. As he was obliged to halt after his first two marches, they must have been forced 
ones of not less than 25 miles each, and his last may have been a common march of 12 or 15 
miles. Sangla, therefore, must have been about 60 or 65 miles from the camp on the bank 
of the Hydraotes. Now, this is the exact distance of the Sangla Hill from Lahore, which 
was most probably the position of Alexander’s camp when he heard of the recusancy of the 
Kathcei. General Cunningham believes, therefore, that Alexander at once gave up his march 
to the Ganges and re-crossed the Ravi to punish the people of Sangla for dariDg to withhold 
their submission.” 


* The following account is abridged from General Cunningham’s Archaeological Report, 
Vol. II., pp. 192. 200. Further information will be found at pp. 179 to 191 of the same 
author’s Ancient Geography of India. 

t The Kathaeans have been identified with the Jat clan of Katbia, whose territory is 
in the modern district of Montgomery. The history of the tribe has been discussed in 
the account of that district — See Gazetteer of the Montgomery District. 
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CHAP- 1, B. Sangla wiila Tibba is a small rocky hill forming two sides of a 

History. triangle, with the open side towards the south-east. The north side 
Sanglawala of the hill rises to a height of 215 feet, but the north-east side is only 
Tibba. 160 feet. The interior area of the triangle slopes gradually down to the 

south-east, till it ends abruptly in a steep bank Si feet above the ground. 
The bank was once crowned with a brick wall which can still be traced 
at the east end where it joined the rock. The whole area is covered with 
brick ruins. The bricks are of very large size, 15 x 9 x 3 inches. During 
the last fifteen years these bricks have been removed in great numbers. 
Nearly 4,000 were carried to the large village of Marh, six miles to the 
north, and about the same number must have been taken to the top of 
the hill to form a tower for the survey operations. The base of the hill 
is from 1,700 to 1,800 feet on each side, or just one mile in circuit. 
On the east and south sides the approach to the hills i9 covered by a 
large swamp, half-a-mile in length and nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
which dries up annually in the summer, but during the seasonal rains 
has a general depth of about S feet. In the time of Alexander 
this must have been a fine sheet of water, which has been gradually 
lessened in depth by the annual washings of silt from the hill above. 
On the north-eastern side of the hill there are the remains of two large 
buildings from which old bricks were obtained by General Cunningham, 
of the enormous size of 17^ xll x3 inches. Close by there is an old 
well, which was lately cleared out by some of the wandering tribes. 
On the north-western side, 1,000 feet distance, there is a low ridge 
of rock called Munda-ka-piira, from 25 to 80 feet in height and about 
500 feet in length, which has once been covered with brick buildings. 
At If mile to the south there is another ridge of‘ three small hills 
called Arna or little Sangla. All these hills aie formed of the same 
dark grey rock as that of Chinxot and Kirana hills to the west of 
the Chenab, which contains much iron, but is not worked on account 
of the want of fuel. The production of iron is noticed by Hwen 
Thsang. 


The Brahminical accounts of Sakala have beei collected from the 
Mahdbhdrata by Professor Lassen.* According to that poem, Sakala, 
the capital of the Madras, who are also called Jdrtikas, and Bdhikas, 
was situated on the Apaga rivulet to the west of the Iravati or Ravi 
river. It was approached from the east side by pleasant paths through 
the j ilu forest. The country is still well kuown as JMddrd-des or the 
district of the Madras, which is said by some to extend from the Beds 
to the Jhelum, but by others only to the Chenab. The Apaga rivulet 
General Cunuingham recognizes in the Ayak Nadi, a small stream which 
has its iise in the Jammu hills to tie north-east of Sialkot. Near 
Asarur (in Gujrdnwdla) the bed of this stream divides into two branches, 
which, after passing to the east ami west of Asarur, rejoin at 2^ miles 
to the south of Sanglawala Tibba. Near Asatur and Sangla, the Ayak 
is now quite dry at all seasons, but there must have been water in it at 
Dhakdwala only 24 miles above Asarur even so late as the reign of 
Shdh Jahan, when his son Dara Shikoli drew a canal Irom that place to 
his hunting seat at Shekhupnra, which is also called the Ayak or 
Jhilri Canal. 

The Buddhist notices of Sakala refer chiefly to its history in 
connection with Buddhism. A legend is told of seven kings who 
went towards Siigal to carry off Prabhdvnti, the wife of King Kusa; 


Pent.ipotamia Imlica, pp 73 and 74 
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but the king, mounting an elephant, met them outside the city and cried 
out with so loud a voice, ft I am Ivusa/ 5 that the exclamation was 
heard over the whole world, and the seven kings fled away in terror.* * * § 
But there is no other mention of Sakala until A. D. 633, when it was 
visited by Hwen Thsang, who describes the neighbouring town of 
Tsekia as the capital o£ a large kingdom, which extended from the 
Indus to the Beds, and from the foot of the hills to the confluence 
of the five rivers.t 

The classical notices of Sangla are confined to the two historical 
accounts of Arrian and Curtius and a passing mention by Diodorus. 
Curtius siniply calls it “ a great city defended not only by a wall but 
by a swamp {palus)”X But the swamp was a deep one, as some of 
the inhabitants afterwards escaped by swimming across it ( paludem 
transnavert ) . Arrian calls it a lake, but adds that it was not deep, that it 
was near the city wall, and that oim of the gates opened upon it. He des- 
cribes the city itself as strong both by art and nature, being' defended by 
brick walls and covered by the lake. Outside the city there was a hill 
which the Ivath seans had surrounded with a triple line of carts for the 
protection of their camp.§ This little hill may probably be identified with 
a. low ridge to the north-west called Munda-ka-pura, which would certainly 
appear to have been outside the city r walls. The camp on the hill must 
have been formed chiefly by the fugitives from other places, for whom 
there was no room in the already crowded city. The Greeks attacking 
this outpost carried the first and second line of carts, and drove the 
defenders back within the city walls. Then using the carts to form a 
barrier round the margin of the lake, they commenced the siege of 
the city itself. The Katliseans made an attempt to escape by night 
across the lake, but were checked by the barrier of carts and driven 
back into the city. The walls were then breached by undermining, and 
the place was taken by assault. The loss of the Kathseans is stated 
by Arrian to have been 17,000 slain and 70,000 prisoners. Curtius with 
more probability gives it as 8,000 slain. 

Hwen Thsang, when he visited Sakala in A. D. 630, found the 
walls completely ruined, but their foundations still remained, showing 
a ciicuit of about 3i miles. In the midst of the ruins was a small 
portion of the old city, still inhabited, about one mile in circuit. 
There was a Buddhist monastery of 100 monks, and two Buddhist 
topes, or stupas , one of which was the work of the famous king 
Asoka/' 

For centuries following the Alexandrine invasion the history of the B&r 
is a complete blank, though we know that the face of the country 
must have been considerably altered and the tract from being at least 
partially agricultural became wholly pastoral in character. Consequently 
when history once more begins to throw some little light on the 
condition of the peoples dwelling on the banks of the R&vi and Chenab, 
the B&r itself is a mere appanage to the territories of the predominant 
tribes who fought for and parcelled out its pastures. 


* Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 203, note, 

t See Gazetteer of tbe Caijianwala District. 

J Vita Alexandri, IX, I “ ad mat?nam deinde urhem pervenit, non muro solum sed 
etiampalude munitaTn/’ 

§ Anabasis, V. 22. 
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The histories of these tribes is given at length in the Gazetteers of 
Gnjranwdla, Jhang and Montgomery. They deal for the most part with 
matter little pertinent to the Bar itself and it would be a work of 
supererogation to recapitulate them : all that will be attempted here is 
to give a slight sketch of the Bar in comparatively modern times 
only so far as is necessary to explain its condition prior to colonization, 
with a short account of the principal riverain tribes most closely 
connected with it. 

At the beginning of the last century, the north-eastern portion of 
the B&r from Pindi Bhatthin to Shahkot was controlled by the Bhattis, 
a strong clan of Mussalman Rajputs, who still own 82 villages in the 
Hafizabad and KMngah Dogrran Talisils. The Bhattis were the hereditary 
foes of the Yiraks and the Kharrals of the Upper R&vi, the main cause 
of dispute being the extent of the portions of the Bar over which each 
could claim supremacy. At one time the three tribes patched up an 
agreement by which Shahkot was fixed as the boundary of their respect- 
ive jurisdictions, and sank three wells which exist to this day in token 
of the compact. 

The Viraks, a Jat and mainly Hindu tribe, who hold 120 estates in 
the Gujranwala District, similarly ruled south-eastern portion of the 
northern end of the B£r, but both they and the Bhattis after a long 
period of domination had practically withdrawn from the Bar before the 
annexation of the Punjab by the British. According to local tradition the 
history of their disappearance is as follows : — - 

The WagMs and the Wasirs, two small tribes of Bar-nomads, who 
used to graze their cattle in the Central Bar under the protection of the 
Kharrals, had a dispute with their over-lords about the payment of the 
grazing tax. The Sikh Government had demanded a very heavy sum 
from the Kharrals as payment for the grazing iu their share of the Bar, 
and the Kharrals had to recover it from their dependents, the W&gh&s 
and Wasirs amongst others. The season being a bad one the W&ghas 
and Wasirs were unable or unwilling to pay the large demand which the 
Kharrals made against them. They accordingly left the Central Bar and 
established themselves in the country occupied by the Viraks who offered 
no opposition. Fortunately for the new comers, Amir Singh of Bhikki, 
the last of the great Virak leaders, had recently died, and the Yiraks were 
in a state of temporary depression. They would however in all prob- 
ability have ousted the Waghas before long, were they not at the 
same time beginning to turn from pastoral life to agriculture as their 
means of livelihood. Whatever the cause, Massan, the WYigha leader, was 
left undisturbed by the Viraks and he soon began to cast covetous eyes on 
the domain of the Bhattis whose cattle he raided. Successful in two 
forays he advanced as far as Kot Nakiwala, but was there defeated and 
killed about 1825. His son, Malla, the present aged zailddr of Karkan, 
already verging on manhood, fled to Ahmad Khan, the Kharral leader 
of Jhuinra, t > enlist his ass stance. Ahmed Khan, nothing loth for an 
opportunity to quarrel with the Bhattis, collected his followers and 
returned with Malla to give battle, but the Bhattis retreated to the 
riverside, and in the result Malla was left in practically undisturbed 
possession of the Gujranwala B6r. 

Under the British Government the Northern B&r was divided into 
blocks (chaks) and the realization of grazing fees was farmed to 
contractors. Although Massu, a Bhagsinke Bhatfci and the grandfather 
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of Sardng the. present zaildar of Sukheke, then farmed a small area in CHAP. I, R 

the north which was chiefly occupied by the camel-graziers of Marh „rr 

Belochan and nomads of the landless Kajla tribe, while to the south the 

Mda Sikhs of Mananwala used to take small contracts, the bulk of the and Wsirs. 

Gujrdnw&la area of Government waste was regularly farmed by Wdghas 

and Wasirs. Accordingly when the colonization scheme began^Malla, the 

Wagha leader, had become the representative nomad of the Gujranwala 

Bar and had established a permanent rahna at Karkan where he obtained 

proprietary right over an area of 100 acres. The Bhattis and Viraks 

were no longer in evidence as people of influence in the Bar. 

In the Jhang District the greater part of the Bar was subject to the jhaug Dis- 
Sidls, but the Harrals of Murad wala and the Sayads of Rajoa also cell- trict. 
trolled small tracts. The dependents of the former tribe came down as ^©Ha-rrala 
far as Sarfattu near the present Chiniot Road, while the Rajoa Sayads an ba ^ ads * 
were recognized as suzerains from Chiniot to Pacca Mari, now Lyallpur. 

Beyond the Sayad territory came that of the Bharwdna clan of TheSiala 
Sials, and the whole of the rest of the Jhang Bar was under their control. Jhang. 
Their influence was so extensive that they merit a somewhat more lengthy 
description. The Sials are descended from one Rai Shankar, a Ranwar 
Rdjput, who resided at Dhdranagar between Allahabad and Fatehpur. 

One story has it that Rai Shankar had three sons, Seu, Teu, Gheu, from 
whom have sprung the Sials of Jhang, the Tiwanas of Shahpur, and the 
Ghebas of Pindigheb. Another tradition states that Sidl was the only 
son of Rai Shankar. It was, however, about this time that the Kharrals, 

Tiwanas, Ghebas, Chaddhrars and Sials emigrated from the province of 
Hindustan to the Punjab and renounced their ancestral religion. Among 
others, Sidl was converted to Muhammadanism by Bawa Farid of Pakpattan, 
who died about 1265 A.D. Jhang Sial was founded by Mai Khan, ninth in 
descent from Sial, in 1462, but at the time the Nauls were the princi- 
pal tribe in the country round Jhang, and the Sials paid their revenue to 
the Nauls. During the century and-n-half that followed the Sials managed 
to dispossess the Nauls, Bhangus, Mangans, Marrals and other old tribes, 
and engaged in more serious fighting with the Biloches, who were then 
masters of the Southern Bdr, and the Kbarrals, but they obtained no 
real political importance until the reign of their great chief Wall dad Khan. 

Waliddd Khan’s history is given at length in the Jhang Gazetteer. It is 
here only necessary to relate that he largely extended Sial influence, 
overcame the Kamalia Kharrals and even founded some Sial villages on 
the Ravi. 

The Bharwana Sials, so called after an ancestor called Bhairo, resided The Bhar* 
chiefly in the interior of the Bar. Before the reign of Waliddd they had wana SiaI# - 
already achieved victories over the Rind Biloches, and near Roramvdli 
about half-way between Jhang and Toba Tek Singh there are three 
masonry dome-roofed buildings which mark the scene of a great defeat of 
the Rinds. Their connection with agriculture was still of the slightest, 
and they were sufficiently independent to be usually hostile to the reigning 
Sial family (Jalal Khanana) of Jhang. On one occasion Waliddd himself 
attacked their settlement at Rahna Jalliuina in the Bar to the east of 
Jhang, but was defeated by the Bharwanas aided by the Kdthias. The 
victorious tribes fell ' out among themselves over cattle grazing, the per- 
petual bone of contention, and the Kathias were driven off to the south. 

The Bharwanas were ever ready to fight any one and every one, and when 
after the death of Walidad the reigning house of Jhang fell in evil days 
they obtained a paramount importance over almost the whole length of 
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the Cbenfib Bar, which they retained until the Bar came under cultiva- 
tion. Their principal permanent villages are all on the fringe of the 
Bar, namely Mukhi&na, Satiana and Sultanpur noxth of Jhacg, with Qaini 
Bharwana and neighbouring villages to the south. The tract which they 
dominated was in modern times divided between three zaildars, Ahmad 
of Satiana, Hamayun of Mukhiana and Pir Bakhsh of Qaim Bharwana. 

Within the last 40 or 50 years the Bharwanas have to a large extent 
given up their roving habits and made their riverain villages their 
permanent residence, though they still kept large herds of cattle and 
maintained to a great extent their influence over their dependents in the 
Bar. They were, however, no longer real nomads when the allotment of the 
Bar began and the grants which they received in the colony were given 
to them principally as compensatory grants in common with other zamin- 
dars of the Jhang District. 

On the Ravi side of the Bar the Lang rials of Multan were the chief 
graziers in the Kabirwala Tahsil, hut this portion of the Bar has not yet 
come under colonization operations ; and for the whole length of the 
Montgomery District the Kharrals were the dominant Bar tribe. 

The Kharrals are said to be Rajputs claiming descent from Raja 
Kara of Hastinapur whose descendant Bhupa came to Uch in the 13th 
century, where he and his son Kharral were converted by Makhdum 
Jahania Shah. Prom Uch the Kharrals spread over the country about the 
Ravi. Like the Sials they were at first mainly a pastoral tribe, hut in 
the 14th century Kama! Khan refounded an old town which has 
been identified by General Cunningham as one of the strongholds of the 
Malli captured by Alexander the Great. It was named Kot Kamalia in 
honour of KamM Khan and has ever since been the head-quarters of the 
Lakhera clan of Kharrals. 

The Lakhera clan was never numerically strong but it attained a 
certain amount of importance in the reign of Alamgir, when Safidat Yar 
Kh4n, then Chief of Kamalia, obtained a jdgir from the Delhi Emperor. 
It was, however, in the time of Saadat Yar Kh4n that Walidad, Sial, 
overran Kamalia, and settled the Murdana and Tahrana Sials on the Ravi, 
while even with the assistance of his allies the K&thias, Bhagelas and 
Wahuiw&ls, the Lakhera Kharrals were hardly able to do more than hold 
their own with the Upera Kharrals of the Upper R&vi, with whom they 
were continually quarrelling. 

After the death of Walidad Kh&n the Kamalia Kharrals regained 
their independence until they were conquered by the Nakkai Sikhs, but 
iu recent years they had largely lost their connection with the Sandal Bar, 
and a few Biloch tribes were all they had in the way of dependents, besides 
their regular adherents the Kathias, Bhagelas and Wahniw&ls who were 
themselves landowners, though in common with all other inhabitants of 
villages adjoining the Bar, they used it for the pasture of their herds. 
The fact is that the area which the Kamalia Kharrals could influence was 
closely circumscribed by Bharwana Sials on the north-west and the 
Tahrdna Sifils on the east ; they had taken to agriculture and the ease of 
town life, and there was not a single rahna of Lakhera Kharrals in the 
Bar when canal irrigation began. 

Next along the Ravi came the Tahrana and Murdana Sials settled 
there by Walidad Khan. 
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Beyond them again came the Vattus, but although these tribes had 
their own rahnas or settlements in the Bar they possessed no influence 
over other nomad graziers, and seldom went far from their own villages. 

From Jh&mra onwards the Upera Kharrals were all powerful. Their 
principal villages were at Jharnra, Dana bad, and Lundianwala. According 
to their own account Dandbad is named after a Virak, and they obtained 
their position on the Ravi about the middle of the 16th Century by dis- 
possessing the Virak tribe when led by Mallu, the first Upera Kharral of 
renown. The Viraks have always remained their hereditary foes. 
Unlike the Sials and Kamalia Kharrals the Upera Kharrals never with- 
drew from the Bar. They had no taste for agriculture and their tendency 
was rather to push up into the Bar as a permanent residence than to 
content themselves like the Sials with controlling it from the riverside 
by periodical visits to their dependents. There was perhaps a distinct 
reason for this in later times apart from their dislike of agriculture and 
proverbial love of a roving life. At the first regular settlement the 
villages of the Jhang, Gujninwala and Lahore Districts, particularly the 
two last, took the opportunity to help themselves liberally to the surround- 
ing waste. The Kharrals thought they were better advised. They 
reasoned that the Bar was their own for ever and that they gained nothing 
by an extension of boundaries, while they would incur not only the pay- 
ment of more land revenue, but also considerable additional responsibility 
in the matter of stolen cattle whose tracks passed within their boundary 
pillars. Accordingly they declined to extend their boundaries and the 
areas of their proprietary villages are all very small. For these reasons 
the Upera Kharrals continued to reside personally in the Bar where in 
recent years they established a number of permanent settlements of 
considerable size, some of them right in the centre of the Bar, as at 
Paudi&nwala and Rao Khanuaua, while Xiluinwala, Jaranwala, and 
Barydrwala were all well removed from tlie riverside. Consequently, when 
the irrigation of the Giugera Branch began they were ail treated as 
uomad graziers, and received grants as such, their headmen becoming 
lambardars and zaildurs in the tracts on the Buraia Branch wholly 
occupied by themselves and their old dependents. 

The Ravi tribes above enumerated called themselves the tribe of 
the “ Great Ravi ” and include 1 all the purely agricultural tribes under 
the name of Nikki Ravi ” or “Small Ravi,” a term of reproach with 
reference to - their more settled pursuits and comparatively more 
peaceful habits. 

The Great Ravi tribes, led by Ahmad Khan, a Kharral of Jhamra, 
all rose in 1357, with the etc option of the Kamalia Kharrals. But the 
main incidents of the rebellion occurred outside the limits of the Sdndal 
Bar which ouly oSered a refuge to some of the fugitives after the 
revolt was crushed. 

Some account of the powerful riverain tribes having now been 
given it remains to discuss the conditions of the interior of the Bar 
previous to colonization. 

Under Sikh rule it was controlled, so far as it was controlled at all, 
through the great tribes whose leaders were made responsible for the 
collection of a goodly grazing tax called tirni, which they collected 
not only from the members of their own tribe, but also from all their 
dependents or riaiya . Beyond the collection of tirni the Sikhs do not 
appear to have troubled themselves much about the Bar and the tribal 
leaders accordingly continued to have matters much their own way. 
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A prominent tribal leader was known as a “ Hat,” a word which 
means both u a powerful man and a u dacoit” or, perhaps, it should be 
said that the one implied the other. It was by no means a term of 
reproach : indeed success in cattle lifting and forays was very properly 
the main source of profit and honour, much as in the time of border 
forays north and south of the Tweed. The relations between the R&ts 
and their dependents were of a distinctly feudal character. 

Before 1860 or thereabouts there were no separate rahnas or nomad 
settlements for the very good reason that the Pax Bntaunica had not 
been sufficiently 1od£ established to make the establishment of detached 
settlements an even moderately safe experiment. The Kharral or 
Si&l Rat would, therefore, move slowly over the portion of the Bar which 
he claimed to rule, accompanied by the whole of his clan followers and 
all his riaiya . These hordes, called jan , seldom stayed more than 
one or two months at one spot in even the richest pasture grounds, 
although they had fco sink fresh wells at every grazing station in order 
to obtain drinking water for man and beast. 

Smaller bands would have been rapidly cut up by hostile tribes, 
but the jan system offered security to all but stragglers except against 
an attack in force. 

The protection was provided by theR&t and his ruling tribe, who repaid 
themselves by a tax called pawanji , or five per cent, on all sales of cattle, 
which they levied from their dependents. This was not, however, their 
only source of income. As the Bir was impassable for a stranger with 
anything to lose except under an escort provided by a Rat, the R&ts 
used to give convoys on payment of a fee called badrakki , or two-and-a- 
half per cent, of the value of the property conveyed. 

If, again, a dependent lost a camel or buffalo at the hands of members 
of a hostile tribe he took his complaint to his chief who was always ready 
to regain or to try his best to regain the stolen property on payment of a 
fee of Rs. 10 called phuta karupiya . On learning who had stolen the 
property the R&fc would at once collect a band of fighting men and 
march off to demand its return. Such incidents were often settled by 
exchange when possession of stolen property by both sides rendered 
exchange possible, but if exchange was impracticable and the thieves 
declined to restore the property peaceably, the avenging body set to 
work to recover it by force, at the same time killing or carrying off as 
many as possible of their enemies* cattle. Raids of this description 
were of most frequent occurrence, as also were the marauding expedi- 
tions which were originated for the immediate profit of the leading tribes. 
Many of these encounters were of a very sanguinary nature, and there 
is no doubt that the great clans maintained their position at the cost 
of much of their best fighting material. It is certainly very striking, 
when venturing, for instance, on the past history of any well known family 
of Upera Kharrals, to find what a large proportion of the males of 
two generations back were slain in fights with the Viraks, and there 
can be no doubt that the perpetual raiding and counter-raiding which 
continued unchecked until the second half of the 19th Century had 
much to say to the comparative paucity of the numbers of the ruling 
tribe?.,* 

As, however, the country became gradually more settled under 
British rule, it was no longer possible to raid with quite the old 
immunity from supreme interference. The practice of grazing in hordes 
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was, therefore, abandoned as being no longer of vital importance for safety, SH AP- I i B> 
and that of forming quasi permanent settlements not so large as to . 
necessitate changes .of encamping ground, but still strong enough for The- rah* 

the purpose of protection, was substituted. A settlement was ordinarily inas * 
called a rahna, but if formed by camel-owning graziers it was called 
a jhok. 

All rahnas and jhoks paid a grazing tax called tirni . The tirni The Tirni 

tax was not an invention of the British Government which merely in 

adopted it from the Sikhs. The following note which has kindly been 
supplied by Mr. E. Abbott, Settlement Officer of Jhang, gives its 
history so far as the Jhang District was concerned : — 

“ The earliest system employed by the British Government was taken from the Sikh 
regime and a capitation tax on all cattle which wa3 paid by Sadar tirni-guzdrs for their 
adherents and collected from them by the Sadar tirni-guzdrs. There was probably no 
enumeration and the amount of the tax was probably based on previous collections 
tempered by the fear of the Sadar tirni-guzdrs that if their quota was too little some other 
big man would cut in and offer to pay more and get the contract. Tho contracts were 
probably yearly and there was no enumeration. But cattle wherever grazing paid tho tax. 

No grazing limits were fixed at all. This system lasted up to the Regular Settlement when 
village boundaries were demarcated and waste land within the boundaries surrendered to 
the Khewatdira of the village. It then became necessary to exempt cattle not grazing on the 
Government jungles as cattle only grazing within village boundaries were not liable to 
the tax. 

The system proposed by Major Hamilton was, therefore, adopted. Villages whose 
cattle grazed in the Bar (tirni-guzar) and all jungle, rahnas, jhoks , <fec., were allotted to 
Sadar tirni-guzdrs. An enumeration was attempted on which the early demand on the 
Sadar tirni-guzdrs was made. The latter collected from their allottod villages, &c., and 
having paid tirni the cattle could graze anywhere. 

For non-tirni-guzdr and unenumerated cattle a special staff was maintained which seized 
cattle and recovered punitive rates from them. Under this system the nauhardmad tirni 
was collected by direct management. 

This system lasted from 1860 to 1874. Finally, to get. better results, the chak Bystem 
was introduced. The Government jungle was divided iuto tirni chaks, and all villages, 
rahnas, &c., were asigned to a chak. The cattle of tirni-guzdr villages and hamlets were 
enumerated. Nauhardmad cattle consisted of ail cattle not enumerated for the chak. The 
chak contracts were let out annually, the assessment being for the amount brought out by 
the enumeration figures plus an estimate for nauhardmad cattle. The old Sadar tirni-guzdr s 
usually took up the chak contracts and became chakddrs. Under this system the nauhardmad 
tirni was farmed with the tirni-guzdr assessments. The chaks were sometimes managed 
direct. This system was in force from 1874 to 1884, and still held good at the revised 
Settlement except in the trans-Jhelum tract (kachi), where a separate system was 
introduced in 1879. 

In 1884 the Multan system was introduced. Separate contracts were given for each 
village, rahna f &c., on the basis of the enumeration which was made with some care These 
village contracts were for a period of 5 years and were usually taken up by the 
lamharddrs. Inkiri and foreign cattle were provided for by nautara?nad contracts, one 
being given for each chak aunually. These nauhardmad tracts were sometimes taken by 
the old Sadar tirni-guzdrs bub frequently by professional contractors. 

The history of the tirni administration shows the gradual narrowing of the unit of 
assessment from the clan to the chak and from the chak to the individual village and 
the simultaneous weakening of the Sadar tirni-guzdr 9 s power. First collection from his 
adherents without enumeration, then colleotion from his adherents after enumeration ; 
followed by collection in the chak only ; and, finally, the substitution of the lambnrdais in 
1884. Each successive step marks a limitation. First, unlimited grazing and uo record ; 
secondly, unlimited grazing but a record of firm paying cattle accompanied by heavy finea 
for trespass ; thirdly, grazing, limited to the chak but collection from non-firni guzdr cattle 
by chakddrs themselves ; fourthly, grazing limited to the chak and collection of nauhardmad 
tirni by contractors. 

The Sadar tirni-guzdrs who really existed under the name of chakddrs up^ to 1884 were tho 
headmen of the chief tribes of the various portions of the Bar, e. g., in the Sandal Bar ot the 
Jhang Tahsil, the Sadar tirni-guzdrs weie the Sat i Ana, Mukhiana, and Dhum Mohammad 
Bharwanas, and the Koreshis of Haweli Bahadur Shah.’ 5 
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In the Gujr^mvala District the waste was regularly leased by the 
Forest Department. 

The following description of the tirni tax as imposed in Montgomery 
is an extract from the Gazetteer of that District: — 

“ Intimately connected with the land revenue is the tirni or grazing tax. This tax is an 
inheritance from the Sikhs, at:d the object of it appears to have been to make professional 
cattle-breeders, who did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the State,share in the 
burdens of the rest of the population. Agricultural cattle were exempt from taxation, and 
so were cows and buffaloes the property of bond fide cultivators. Sheep and goats were, how- 
ever, always taxed. Up to last settlement, only camels, buffaloes, sheep and goats paid tirni 
in this district. Captain Elphmstone recommended that cows should be taxed. They were 
taxed. The main excellence of the Sikh system, that the cattle of cultivators were exempted 
from taxation, was lost sight of. In process of time even agricultural bullocks came to be 
taxed. In 1857-5S the tirni income amounted to a little under Rs. 32,000. In 1872-73 the 
income was Us. 1, OS, 009, of which sum about one lakh is due to tirni proper, and the rest 
to leases of Jcolanber , grass, munj and sajji, which were formerly shown separately. In 
1881-82 it amounted to Rs. 1 , 48 , 000 . The system in force up to 1870-71 involved periodical 
counting of the cattle of all the villages of the district; but only those villages whose cattle 
actually grazed in the Government jungle paid tirni. If, however.- any cattle of nouairni- 
paying villages were found iu the jungle all the cattle had to pay double rates. In 1870-71 
the Government waste lands were divided into blocks or tirni mahals which were leased 
annually, and farmers were left to make their own arrangements with people grazing cattle 
in their blocks. The farmers were allowed to charge at certain fixed rates for each head of 


cattle grazing, viz , : — 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Male camel 

1 

0 

0 

; Female buffalo . . . 

... 1 

0 0 

Female camel ... 

1 

8 

0 

1 Cow 

... o 

8 0 

Male buffalo 

0 

8 

0 

i Sheep or goat ... 

... 0 

1 0 

Plough bullocks no louger 

paying tirni. 

These rates were by no means excessive, considerim 


the great profits yielded by cattle. Hut it was found that this system led to so much oppres- 
sion and extortion, and the contractors became so obnoxious to the people, that their lives 
were hardly stfe when they ventured among the grazing community to enumerate the cattle. 
Consequently in 1879 the system of employing contractors was discontinued, and fees were 
collected by Government officials on the enumeration uf cattle effected for each village or 
locality, the rates remaining unchanged. In 1882 it was found that the tnni zaildars gave 
little or no assistance, and all were dismissed, save a very few of the best men. In that year 
the Afghan war drew about 7,000 camels from the district; the enumeration was p'urposely 
not made too strictly ; and the numbers thus arrived at were under orders of Government; 
and, in order to avoid aunuvauee caused by annual enumeration, accepted for a period of five 
years. This, of course, only applied to t ho inhabitants of the district, and not to nomad 
tribes or to people from neighbouring districts whose only object in coming is probably 
to evade paying tirni dues in their own villages. Some of the large stock-owners are very 
independent and almost always evade enumeration of their animals by distributing them 
among dependants, or by driving them across the boundary of the district. The total tirni 
demand for the year 18S5-8(J was Ks. 1,51979, but of this Ks, 27,731 was remitted and 
Rs. 24,871 was suspended. In 1880-87 the Multan system of tirni assessment in a modified 
form was introduced into the district. The main feature of the system was that each tirni- 
paying village or grazing hamlet (rahna or jhoh of the Bar ) contracted to pay a fixed annual 
sum as tirni for a period of five years. The assessment of this sum w T as made by the Deputy 
Commissioner for each village or grazing hamlet and was based on the application of certain 
rates to the number of tirni ’ chargeable cattle belonging to the village as ascertained partly 
by estimate and partly by enumeration carried out in 1885-80, The rates used were those in 
force previously, except that cows were charged 0 annas instead of 8 annas per head. 
-Bullocks were exompted. A few estates which had not paid tirni before were assessed at 
half rates, and a good many which had no Government waste available for grazing near 
them were exempted from assessment. The turn demand for the year 189C-97 under the 
new assessment was Rs, 1,12,183; ami the average annual demand for the five years was 
estimated at Ks. 1 , 13 . BOO. It was intended that the fixed tirni assessment of each village 
should be distributed each year over all the cattle of the village at rates for each class of 
animal proportionate to the rates which were used in framing the assessment/* 

The lo^s of power occasioned to the okl Eats by the development of 
the tirni system, was of coarse very gradual, and they continued to possess 
enormous influence over their dependents so long as the Bar remained 
uucoluniscd. Whatever the theory may have been, the great zaildars were 
used as go-betweens iu all matters connected with the administration of the 
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Bar. They could and did help their dependents by conniving at the under- 
assessment of the tax, and they were still able to afford a very large measure 
of protection against criminal justice, which would have been found most 
inconvenieut by all the dwellers in the B&r, had it not been so easy to elude. 

The great zaild&rs were almost all rassaglrs and respected as such, 
for no man could be a rassagir on a large scale unless he possessed 
extensive influence. The functions of a rassagir consisted of the reception 
and safe disposal of stolen cattle. Any retainer of his who could honestly 
lift cattle, which the zaildar was not bound to protect, received from the 
rassagir a small sum cash down. The price so paid was gem-rally 
far below the value of the animal, but so far as the original thief 
was concerned it was practically secure. The rassagir then despatched 
the stolen cattle as quickly as he could to another friendly rassagir , 
and thus usually put the breadth of a dodb between the property 
and pursuit. The second rassagir then sold the cattle, and returned 
in payment to the first any cattle which he might acquire by similar 
meaus. Every one was then pleased except the owners of the stolen 
cattle, who had themselves the same proclivities, and would not hesitate 
to avail themselves of a similar chance should opportunity occur. In fact 
cattle lifting was a regular pastime with recognised rules, and no one saw 
the slightest harm in it. The following description is taken from the 
Jhang Gazetteer : — 

“ Any family that owns a herd is constantly losing and gaining animals by theft. The 
police are seldom called in ; the sufferer mask be very hopeless when he has recourse to this 
last resort. What takes place when a man loses an animal is this. If by following up the 
tracks the beast is run down among other cattle, or after many days’ search the thief is dis- 
covered, there are two modes of procedure. The one is an amicable arrangement. The 
owner of the stolen property discovers himself. The thief admits his claims, and satisfies him 
by making over other cattle worth considerably more than the stolen ones. The rightful 
owner is also treated with the greatest consideration until tho matter is arranged. The 
stolen cattle are never given back. To do so might prove inconvenient in the future, Tho 
other procedure is different. The stolen property is ofteu discovered in the possession of a 
family or tribe of influence, or living in a part of the country where the owner is not known, 
aud where he does not think it advisable to seize the cattle or claim them. Instances are 
known where a claim having been made, tho tables have been turn°d upon the claimant witli 
serious results. He is seized, aud a report ua ma *o at the nearest tkdno ; that he was caught 
just outside the homestead walking off with two cows, and when the Thanadar comes he will 
find the cows and captured one’s tracks, and as much evidence as he needs. After finding 
stolen cattle one plan is to send word off to the thdna that your stolen cattle have been found. 
The Thanadar comes, and an arrangement is effected that benefits all alike. There are no arrests. 
The Thanadar is squared. The complainant discovers that he has made a mistake, and that the 
cattle are not really his. The accused makes the complainant a handsome present, and he 
departs. Another plan, and the one perhaps most generally adopted, is to lurk about the 
homestead where the stolen cattle are, and carry off at Dight an equal number to those that 
were lost. So long as the Bar people prey upon themselves, not ranch harm is done, but when 
they raid the cattle and plough bullocks of agriculturists in settled villages, they cannot 
be punished too severely. It is a fact that several villages lying near the Bar have been at 
times quite crippled from the loss of their plough oxen. The youth of the Bar show' off their 
prowess by lifting the finest animals they hear of. Stolen property in Jhang slang is known 
as rat jam, born of the night.” Except pure agriculturists the men of this district are born 
trackers. In tracking, three or four men joiD. Each has a cudgel about five feet long. As 
each foot-print i3 found, two lines are drawn on the ground before and behiod the track, if 
the tracks are not very clear. Where the tracking is easy, only one line will be drawn, and 
the trackers follow up the tracks walking at full speed. If the tracking is difficult, one man 
remains at the last found track, and the others make casts in all directions. Most wonderful 
feats in tracking are accomplished in this and similarly situated districts, Evidence as to 
tracking is too often thrown aside as incredible.” 

It was not, however, impossible to baffle the best tracking by feats of 
endurance on the part of the thieves who sometimes visited ana left the 
scenes of their depredations by the most inhospitable routes, carefully 
avoiding all places where water was obtainable both in coming and going, 
and the cattle owner of the river villages could never travel as fast or as 
far as the hardy Bar nomad. 
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It was customary that no boy or young man should wear the pag 
until he had asserted his right to the distinction by a successful cattle 
theft, while the sayings and proverbs are prolific in their demonstration 
of the popularity of such crime. For instance mam kdld hdn, mere nere 
nd a, — u 1 am black, do not come near me,” — was the regular formula to be 
shouted by a thief carrying off cattle when seeing a man likely to come 
up and speak to him. He thus prevented the joining of tracks, and 
the man who saw him was neither bothered himself by the pursuers 
nor driven into telling the name of the thief. 

Of proverbs the following are characteristic : — 

MachM sande pungre jamde tarand, Ci Fishes swim as soon as they are 
hatched ” applied to a clever young thief. 

Bachcha chori nd harso , ta bhuh n&l marso , <{ My child, if you can’t 
steal you will die of hunger.” 

Bachcha darya varidn , phatkdn da hyd dar hai, u A child who goes 
into the river must not fear a splashing,” — which is equivalent to saying 
that a thief cannot always expect to get off scot-free and must not mind 
if he does not. 

It is, however, only fair to give some instances in which the other side 
of the life is shewn more prominently. 

Ghor na kafan na gor , u A thief has no winding sheet or grave, 
which was probably often vory true in the old times, 

and Chor dt md nd dhup nd chhdn , meaning that the mother of a 
thief is always in a state of anxiety as to the fate of her son. 

As will have been gathered, the police, even after the establishment 
of a few Police Stations in the Bar, were little fitted either by inclination 
or ability to cope with crime of any description. The Thanddcirs seldom 
went outside their stations, which was on the whole wise of them, as 
they were quite helpless without the assistance of the local zailddr , and 
could not even get speech with the nomad graziers who nicknamed them 
t€ crows.” On their approach some one would shout Ka dpia } “ a crow has 
come,” and the nomad would at once vanish from sight. There were 
no rahnas in close proximity to a thdna } and no nomad ever went near 
a thdna if he could avoid it. Thanadars again did not live in the Biir 
entirely for the sake of their health, and were not altogether unwilling 
to live and let live. They depended largely for their comfort and also 
their income on tolerant relations with the inhabitants of their charge, 
and as the zailddr acted as the go-between, he naturally acquired a very 
considerable influence over the criminal administration in its lower strata, 
which was quite sufficient for practical purposes. He could and would, 
for the sake of bis reputation, every now and then make a case, but he 
much more frequently squared them, which was perhaps just as well, 
for the imprisonment of every Bar nomad who committed a cattle theft 
would have been a heavy burden on the State, and, leading the life they 
did, any idea that nomads would give up their pet crime would have been 
quite hopelessly utopian. 

The rahnas or dwellings of such graziers as depended mainly on 
cattle for their livelihood varied considerably in character. Some 
of these steadings were of a fairly substantial character, the hovels 
called sahl consisting of mud walls with thatched roofs which bent 
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down and overlapped the side walls. The end walla were built up to 
meet the thatch. The thatch was made of sar grass strengthened by 
kdna bands and was often in one piece. 

The Kharral rahnas were usually an agglomeration of such sahls 
which are also a common form of house in riverain villages. 

But the more usual kinds of dwellings were called pahhi and kurha. 
The former was extremely common in the Bar, for the reason that it was 
easily transportable. It consisted solely of a movable roof of t Hi or 
grass thatch, propped on four or five poles. It had no walls. 

The leurha was simply a thatch of reeds supported by three sticks, 
one in the middle and one at, each end. The sides of the thatch fell down 
on either side to the ground. 

One open eud was blocked with a screen, the other was the doorway. 

Bhaini was another name for a temporary encampment. 

The true nomad graziers stayed in the Bar the whole year round 
except in seasons of exceptional drought, when they used to travel great 
distances with their cattle in search of grazing, some of them going as 
far as the Ambala District. 

Those, however, who lived nearer the rivers and generally had more 
or less connection with the villages on their banks, usually kept their 
cattle in the Bar during the whole cold weather until the beginning of 
the hot season, when grazing became scarce. They then regularly drove 
their herds down to the banks of the rivers where the vegetation which 
covers lands thrown up by the floods of the previous year afforded pastur- 
age until the commencement of the next rainy season. 

On the Ravi side again some of the best land wns converted into 
Forest Reserves or unclassed Forests which were closed to grazing except 
on payment of forest fees. The jand was the most valuable tree in them, 
but their area was small, and they were scarcely more thickly wooded 
than other favoured portions of the Kavi Bar which had not been reserved 
in the same way. 

In the uplands of the Bar masonry wells were almost non-existent, 
and rahnas were usually pitched near some depression which formed a 
pond iu the rains. In such depressions, where water could be found at 
less distance from the surface, it was not uncommon to sink temporary 
wells for drinking water. 

Such wells could only be used for about six months, after which they 
generally fell in as their sides were only nvetted with pilchi ( Tamariz 
indie a) brought from the riverside. The digging of these wells through 
the sandy subsoil was a dangerous occupation ; and the adventurous excavat- 
or was frecpiently buried in the process. 

Nearer the fringe of the Bar on both sides were scattered a number 
of masonry wells. It had for some time been the custom of the people of 
the Bithar to apply for leave to occupy small portions of the jungle. 

Th.6 area of the grant was small, generally only 50 acres, and seldom 
more than 100. A piece of low-lying ground where rain water would 
accumulate, and with good giass in the neighbourhood, v? as usually selected. 
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A little cultivation was done by means of a Persian-wheel, the extent 
depending on the character of the season, but the main object of the 
applicant was usually to obtain a permanent supply of water tor his cattle 
grazing in the Bar, and most of the larger rahnas of the lower B&r were 
located in close proximity to masonry wells. 

Besides irrigation from wells, the depressions of the Bar, where the 
drainage water of surrounding high lands collected, were cultivated on 
annual leases in years of good rainfall. Such cultivation was known as 
fo'tsht bdrdni or lcachchi bdrdni and was for the most part confined to the 
area adjoining the Montgomery Hithar, where the soil was of such excellent 
quality that fair crops could be obtained with a minimum of water. But 
the area thus cultivated was very small, and compared with that of the 
uncultivated waste entirely insignificant. 

In a good season large quantities of ghi were exported from the 
Bar; in a bad one the Khojas of Chiniot, who are descendants of Hindn 
converts to Muhammad inism and notorious alike for enterprise and 
unscrupulousness, did an enormous business in the skins of cattle which 
had dUd from starvation. Then the nomad either had to leave the Bar 
and seek a livelihood elsewhere as best he could, or recoup his losses by 
indenting on the cattle of his neighbours, more usually those of the 
inhabitants of the Hithar, though he often went further afield, and it was 
cot uncommon for a man who had lost his all in a season of drought to 
bring back in triumph a new herd from a distant district. Such cattle 
were seldom recovered by their rightful owners. 

The dewlling of a band of camel graziers was called a Jhok. The 
sheds which comprised it were a somewhat ambitious type of pakhi with 
screen walls. It was always rectaugular in shape, and the sheds faced 
inwards towards the mosque, kitchen and camels which occupied the 
interior. In the northern end of the Bdr the Jat3 of Marh Bilochan, a 
village now on the railway line, always possessed a large quantity of 
camels. On the Jhang side were the large and notorious Jhoks, Akila- 
Hyata and Nur Mahrum, but most of the camel-owners dwelt on the 
south and south-east side of the Bar. 

Many of them were true Biloches though they all received this name 
generically on account of their hereditary occupation. The Biloches 
made their livelihood principally by letting out their camels to hire, 
but they also subsisted largely on camel’s milk, and like other nomads 
on the fruits of the Bar. Unlike the nomads dependent on cattle they 
were not liable tc lose their animals through drought, as the trees of 
the Bar always afforded abundant fodder but camel theft was an 
extremely popular form of amusement, and stolen camels were particularly 
difficult to recover owing to the speed at which they cmld be driveu 
for great distances. The Biloches were the most travelled community of 
the Bar proper, and many of them are able to produce certificates 
showing that they took trains of camels to the Kabul and other Frontier 
wars, but they nevertheless remained its wildest and most uncouth 
inhabitants. 

They partook of the nature of their charges; shutar hist hi na mitar 
f You cannot make a friend of a camel/ and Kol bhala na Dakhnci , bhanice 
pahra thiwe saJchna , ‘Do not leave a Biloch (Dakhna) in charge 'of even 

empty house/ °' 
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In the Montgomery District a house-tax called chula introduced in 
very recent times with the object of preventing the acquisition of <my 
permanent right m land was assessed on each family at the rate of 
t> annas per annum, but a very large number of families escaped payment, 
as was only natural, and the cousequeut unreliability of both the tirm 

and house-tax assessment lists gave considerable trouble when it became 

subsequently necessavy to use these records in determining the status 
of postulant nomad graziers applying for land. 


On the Jhang side there was a somewhat similar and still less 
effective tax so far a 3 recoveries were concerned, called dhuin dhdra, 
which was levied as a payment for wood used for cabin building. It is 
needless to say that much more wood was used than was ever paid 
for. 

Sangla has already been fully described. 

At Shahkot also there are traces of a very considerable fort of wbcli 
the hills form three sides. It was traditionally built during Hamayun s 
reign by a Pat Inin named Abdi Khan, when the town which it comman e 
was known as Abdiabad. 
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It was in ruins, when in the time of Akfcar, a Bukhari Sayad look up 
his habitation therein. He died in the Bar in the odour of sanctity 
and thereafter the place became known as Shahkot. His four disciples, 
of whom two were Bhattis, one a Khokhar and one a Lur, remained 
there and their descendants are now known as the mujdiccirs (or sweepers 
of the shrine) of Shahkot. The mnjtbcxrs obtained a revenue muOfi aud 
a grazing concession from the British Government which have now been 
commuted for a cash niuufl of: the value of Lis. dOO per annum. Lhe 
mujdwars hold peasant grants in. the neighbourhood and they have 
restored and improve'! the old shrine. 


At Dbaular close to the Irrigation Jjepaitment Inspection House of Dbaular 
that name about 10 miles nortli-west of Gojra there are the remains of fort, 
an old fort, which is said to h ive beeu built by the mythical Raja Rasalu. 

The word dkaulur means “fort/* and the full name of the building 
is “ Raja Rasalu ki Dhaular.” Outside was a wall, then a moat, then 
another wall with a two-storied keep inside. Ahmad Khan, one of the 
Sial chiefs, is said to have removed the seeoud story, made the mosque 
and repaired the other rooms. He called it Ahmadabad and kept some 
retainers there, but according to local story gave it up because he failed 
to induce the people to call it anythiug but “Raja Ra^ilu ka Dlniular/ 

It was used for a short time as a police station under the British Govern- 
ment. It is a matter for regret that the Irrigation Department removed 
much of the brick material for canal works. 

At Moharauwala in mama bi, Gugera Branch, there arc the remains Muharau- 
of an old tower said to have been erected by a Ivharral from Bundiauwala, wala. 
named Sauuiil, who flourished about six generations back. It was built a 
tower of refuge in anarchical times, and consisted of au outer circular 
wall of sundried bricks, ,-u ltoll uded by a moat. Inside was a three- 
storied tower made of burnt bricks, one story of which has now fallen in. 

A trigonometrical survey pillar lias since been erected there. 

In mauza 252, Gugera Branch, on the Mungi Distributary arc traces Kot Khaoa- 
of another tower called Kot Khandna, built by Sa ad at Yar Khan, the na * 
great-grandfather of the present head of the Ivamdlia Kharrals, as a 
place of refuge from the ^ikhs, it has now almost disappeared* 
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Besides the above, the Rind Biloches, who once dominated the 
southern end of the Bar, have left three dome-shaped buildings about 
12 feet high, one of which has fallen, to mark the site of a conflict with 
theBhanvana Sials near Ror&mvali half-way between Jhang and Toba Tek 
Singh ; and there are traces of a Rind fort called Mir Mohammadfina 
near Bhaitdnwala Inspection House on the Bhangu Branch. 

Some years ago a clay vessel containing coins was unearthed in a 
monnd obviously indicating the site of an old village, a few miles distant 
from Shahkot. . The coins were Indo-Scythian of the fifth century A. D. 

Copper coins of the Delhi Emperors have been found in various 
places. Amongst others those of — 


Sher Shah 
Akbar 
Salim Shah 

and Muhammad Shah 


... 1540-1545 A.D. 
... 1556-1605 „ 

... 1605-1607 „ 

... 1719-1748 „ 


Pottery. Captain Buck, when Deputy Commissioner of Jhang in 1901, found a 

small head of pottery work in a mound near Jhang which bore distinct 
traces of Greek influence, and it is not improbable that a thorough in vesti- 
gation of the old village sites would bring to light remains interesting in 
themselves though hardly of such a nature as to very amply repay the 
experiment. 

Ibo iuun- The Chenab Canal was originally constructed as an inundation canal 

dation Canal. f 01 * the irrigation of portions of the Jhang and Gujranwala .Districts. The 
head was situated at Garli Gola on the left bank of the Chenab, and it was 
anticipated that it would command 881 square miles, of which 164 square 
miles would be Crown waste available for colonists. The discharge was to 
be 1,800 cubic feet per second, and it was expected that an average of 
144,000 acres would be irrigated annually. It was opened in the spring 
of 1887, in which year it irrigated 10,854 acre 5 ?. The next year the figure 
rose to 47,644 acres but fell again in 1889 to 39,308 acres. It then became 
clear that so large a canal could not be worked without a weir to force the 
low supplies of the river over the silt which the flood deposited. 

The revised A fresh project including a weir was then sanctioned providing for the 
project. perennial irrigation of an area of 1,000 square miles were Government 
waste. Work was commenced at once, bat the inundation canal was kept 
running in the meanwhile and it irrigated 52,390 aud 35,524 acres in 
1890-91 and 1891-92, respectively. 


The com* The sanctioned project of 1889 was followed by another revised 

plete project, project which contemplated a commanded area of 1,470 square miles, but 
before that was sanctioned Colonel (then Major) S. L. Jacob 
brought forward another scheme which added 2,353 square miles to the 
area of the revised project, raising the commanded area proposed to 994 
square miles in old villages and 2,829 square miles in Crown waste, giving 
a total of 3,823 square miles. 


The complete project which was put forward in 1891 was estimated to 
cost Rs. 2,65,15,966, out of which sum Rs. 2,56,84,175 were shown as 
direct and Rs. 8,31,791 as indirect charges. It was anticipated that 
the canal would actually irrigate 528,500 acres in 1899-1900, 993,000 
in 19G9-10, and that it would reach a full development of 1,100,000 acres 
in 1914-15. It was expected, moreover, that the canal would give a 
return from direct and indirect revenue of 1 1 96 per cent, in 1909-10 
and of 15 04 per oeut, in 1914-15. 
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The complete project received the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in July 1892, but the weir and channel had already been completed in the 
spring of the same year. Their effect was shown in a pronounced manner, 
for in 1892-93 the irrigation of the canal rose at once to 157,197 acres, and 
it s^on became apparent that the project estimate, sanguine though it had 
seemed at first, was in reality extremely moderate and cautious. The 
scope of the canal has further been increased by various subsequent ex- 
tension projects, with the result that the gross commanded area is 
now 5,210 square miles, the area of the Colony alone being already 
3,853 square miles, or greater than that anticipated for the whole canal 
in the project of 1891. 

Further extensions yet unsauctioned may raise the gross commanded 
area to 6,013 square miles and that of the Colony to 4,431 square miles. 

The following table shows the irrigated areas of 1902-03 for the 
whole canal as compared with those of the two previous triennia : 


Crop. 

Average cf three 
years ending 1898-99. 

i 

Average of three years ! 
ending 1901-02. 

1902-03. 


i Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kharif 

. j 288,250 

041,953 

687,121 

Rabi ,,, 

474,411 

_l 

1 ,00*2,000 , 

1,142,048 

Total .. 

. ! 762,661 

1,043,959 

1,829,169 

In 1902-03 

the net revenue on 

tlie canal amounted to Rs. 58,11,924 


equivalent to a percentage of 21*13 of the capital outlay of lls. 2,75,09,322 
and but for the initial remission granted under the conditions of grants 
the percentage of profit would have been 24*74. 

The following description of the canal has been taken from a note 
by Mr. L. M. Jacob, late Superintending Engineer of the Chenab Circle : — 

“ The weir of the canal, including the undersluices, is about 4,000 feet from flank to flank, 
and. is divided into eight bays of about 500 feet each. 

There is a flying bridge from bay to bay to permit of men being conveyed across the river 
in flood. On the weir are shatters G feed high for the purpose of holding up water for the canal 
when the river is low; when not required they lie flat on the weir aud offer no obstruction to 
floods. The work was commenced in 1890 and completed in 1S92. 

The main liue of the canal has its off-take at the weir. It had originally a bed width of 
109 feet and was designed to carry a 70 feet depth of water. The later project, however, 
allowed for a channel of 250 feet bed width 9’G feet depth of water and a discharge of 8,333 
cubic feet per second. As a mitter of facr, however, it has been found possible to run a denth 
of 11 feet with a discharge of about 11,000 cubic feet per second, or about six times the 
ordinary discharge of the river Thames at Teddington. 

The largest branch of the canal, the Gugera, carr\ iug about one-half the whole supply 
takes off at Sagar from the left bank of the main line at mile 28. It has a length of 551 miles 
and then bifurcates into two subsidiary branches, the Lower Gugera and Buraia with lengths 
of 81 and 46 miles, respectively. The Buraia Branch is of the two the nearertothe Bavi, The 
whole of the so ith-*astem side of the Colony is irrigated by the Gugera and its Branches. The 
extreme length of the main line is a little fiver 40 miles, and there at Hindnana it trifurcates, 
into the Jhang. Rakh, and Mian Ali Branches. The Jhang is the second largest Branch of 
the system and carries abont3,000 cubic feet per second. Its length is 08; miles before it bifur- 
cates at A mi pur into the Lower Jhang Branch 37-4* and the Bhowana Branch 7| miles long. The 
Jhang Branch and its subsidiaries irrigate the whole of nrrrh-western side of the Colony. 
The Bhow&Da Blanch is mo>e westerly then the Lower Jhang and irrigates the portion of the 
Bar which lies closest to the riverain villages. The lengths of the Rakh and Mian AH 
are 52| and 27 miles respectively, Between them they irrigate the central portioq of the 
Colony, the Rakh Branch being the more northerly. Beyond the tail of the Rakh 
Branch near Pacca Anna, the irrigation boundaries of the Jhang and Gugera system 
The total length of tbeso main channels is 430 miles. 
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From the canals off-take the distributaries, channels designed to distribute the water 
supply to the water-courses which directly irrigate the land. The total length of the dis- 
tributaries at the end of the year 1902-03 was 2,254 miles. 

In addition there are 43 miles of escape channels, which provide for passing surplus water 
into natural reservoirs, and the water-comses which take off from the distributaries. The 
total length of the water-courses in the colony alone ar the end of 1902-03 was about 11.000 
miles/’ 

The marginal 
detail which have 
been supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Pargiter, 
the present Super- 
intending Engineer. 
Ohenab Circle, may 
1 o found useful. 




Diselmrgec 

Average in 

1902-1903 



Maximum, 

Khnrif 

Rahi 

<"). 

Gugera, Upper 

5,000 

3,932 

3,119 


Gugera, Lower 

1,457 

1,242 

90,3 


Buraia, 

1,050 

*82 

593 

(V. 

.Jhang, Upper 

3.150 

2,749 

l,Si 13 


JhaDg, Loner 

1 27u 

1,0-05 

US 7 


Bhowana 

450 

432 

2 SO 

<<0. 

Rakh 

1,400 

1,022 

770 

(<*'■ 

Mian A 1 i 

050 

500 

372 

<">. 

Knr Nikku 

3t»fi 




There is always 

plenty of water in the kharif. « 

21st 

•Tulv 1893 the 

discharge 

wa-» various! 

v estima 


750,000 cubic feet per second, but the supply sometimes falls veiy low in 
the winter months, and the branches then have to be run in rotational 
turns. 


1898-1899 ... 

... ... , , . 5, 

1899-1900 ... 

... 5 

1900-1901 

8 

1901-1902 ... 

G 

1902-1903 ... 

e. 

lowest recorded supplv 

in the river wa 

1902. 


Tn Main line 

. ... 5 

,, Branch car aU 

13 

„ Distribataries 

12 

,, Water -course 3 

30 


or 50 per cent, i 


ensees. 1 be actual Babi 

>• supply has been 

” 6,b2l cusecs on the 

3 ’’ average during the 

past five years. The 
3,827 cusecs on March 12th, 


per cent The estimate*^ 

loss of water by ab- 
” '* sorption is shown 

i ail in the margin. 

The usual velocities are in the main line from 4*5 feet per second with 
fullkhaiif supplv to 3 feet per second with low rabi supply. In the 
Branch canal they are from 4 feet to 2'5 feet per second, while in distribu- 
taries they vary according to the size and slope from 2 5 feet to one foot 
per second. 


(Tran tees have no legal right to claim any fixed quantity of irrigation, 
but rules on the subject, have from time to time been formulated. At first 
the Colony was divided into zones. The first comprised the area north of 
Chimot-Khui ianwala Hoad where the irrigated area aimed at was 50 per 
cent, of the allotted aiva. Tim second zone which contained ail the 
land south of the same road was to be allowvd to irrigate 06 per 
cent., the idea being that ail inerea-ed percentage of irrigation would 
be necessary in order to attract settlers to a region where rain was 
scarce and there was no possibility of w^ell cultivation for the provision 
of fodder. It is now hardly necessary to say that the distinction between 
the two zones was only 1 heoretical, the practical difference being nil, 
and as a matter of fact the oanal on the average irrigates over 85 percent, 
of the allotted area. According! y, when the question was recently reviewed 
it w r as decide 1 to aim at a general average of 75 per cent. The actual 
average percentage in 1902-03 was over 85 £ per cent. 
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The object which Government had in view in colonizing the waste 
lands of the Ttaehna Doab commanded by the Chenab Canal was 
described in the instructions for the selection of colonists drawn up 
by the Financial Commissioner and approved by Government as two-fold — 

I. To relieve the pressure of population upon the land in 

those districts of the Province where the agricultural 
population has already reached, or is fast approaching 
the limit which the land available for agriculture can 
ml p port. 

II. To colonize the area in question with well-to-do yeomen of 

the best class of agriculturists, who will cultivate their own 
holdings with the aid of their families and of the usual 
menials, but as much as possible without the aid of tenants, 
and will constitute healthy agricultural communities of 
the best Punjab type. 

In a letter No. 327 of 22nd July 18D1, from the Revenue Secretary, 
Punjab Govern mem, to tlm Secretary to the Government of India, .Revenue 
and Agricultural Defartnmut, tl r Punjab Government explained as follows 
the principles which had guided them in framing the scheme for the dis- 
tribution of the land commanded by the canal : — 

“ It seemed essential to pivserve ti e tindithn * f the Punjab as a (country of peasant 
farmers. No other general frame of society is at present either possible or desirable in the 
Province. The hulk of the available lands has therefore been appropriated to pta^ant settlers 
while the size of the individual "rants has been fixed on a scale which will, it is hoped, attract 
the sturdy, the well-to-do. arid the enterprising c asse*, without excluding men of smaller 
resources or moio broken fortune'-. Similarly as to the yeomen grants which differ from pea- 
sant grants rather in size than in eharacter. They art* intended to attract a class which is 
not infrequent!} mot with iu parts uf the Province, n the men who without attaining to the 
rank of the richer gentry are still well above the ordinary level of the peasant landowner. 

>- * v # 

Lastly, an area has been reserved for capitalists As already remarked, capitalist farm- 
ing in generalis not a system suitable to the Funpih. But a moderate infusion of the capitalist 
element is not without advantage?. It snuplios narnra! leaders for the new society; it 
gives opportunity to Government to ieward its weil-deserving servants, and to encourage thp 
more enterprising of the Provincial gentry ; it a* tracts strong men who are able to command 
the services of considerable bodies of tenants : it furnishes a basis from which agricultural im- 
provements may be hereafter extended : and lastly, it ernbles Government to obtain a better 
price than might be otherwise possible for rhe ownership as distinct from the user of its 
land.” 


As early as July i v 90 land had been allotted to Mazhabi pensioners 
of the 23rd, 32nd ami 31th Pioneers in Manzas 11, 12, and 13 near Khan- 
gah Dogran, but it was only then inigable by the Inundation Canal, and 
the grantees were by ro means prosperous. 

The real wot k of colonization began in February 1892 when Mr. E. D. 
Maclagan, C.S., was appointed Colonization Officer. Arrangements 
were made ku* allotting 40,000 ncrt s to capitalists, 60,000 to yeomen, and 
27,000 to peasants, with 10,000 acrestobe sold by auction and 20,000 to 
be kept a3 a forest leserve (subsequently withdrawn), or 400,000 in all, 
on the area commanded by the Uakh and Mian Ali Branches of the 
Canal. 

The prospect was not at first peculiarly attractive to intending 
settlers. 

There was no railway to the colony and they had first to inarch 
through a country nearly as waste as the Bar itself and inhabited by tribes 
which showed lutle mercy to immigrants w.iom they could way-lay. Many 
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therefore never reached the colony at all. Those who did found the B&r 
peopled by nomads who neither desired nor expected the canal to be a 
success and were determined to do all in their power to prevent its being so. 

Further, the irrigation arrangements, as was only to be expected, 
were by no means perfect. The first levels taken by the Irrigation De- 
partment were not so close or so accurate as those at later stages of the 
scheme ; and only the main watercourses were constructed before the 
arrival of the settlers. Even tins had not always been done, and the set- 
tlers had still to make the channels, often of a very considerable length^for 
conveying water to their own squares. When this too had been accom- 
plished they might find that their squares were still unirrigable. Moreover, 
the rainfall in the previous years had been very scanty and the B&r con- 
sequently presented a particularly desolate appearance. Many, therefore, 
refused to believe that the land was worth cultivating. Faced by these 
difficulties, real or fancied, large numbers of selected settlers returned 
to their homes without attempting to cultivate the lands offered to 
them. 

Those who persevered and were not carried off by a severe epidemic of 
cholera were rewarded by an excellent crop, and once the virtue of the 
virgin soil of the Bar had been thus demonstrated, there was no lack of 
fresh settlers to take the place of those who fled. 

But the trials of early settlers were not quite at an end. Their crop 
matured, there was not sufficient labour available to harvest it, and large 
quantities of cotton were left unpicked. 

WkeD harvested there was still the difficulty of disposing of the pro- 
duce which had to go the same perilous ways by which the settlers came. 
It was largely for this reason that so many of the larger grantees still 
thought it not worth their while to take up the liberal grants then offered 
to them and the colony was not fully popularised with all classes until the 
railway was constructed as far as Lyallpur in 1896. 

Meanwhile the opposition offered by the Bar nomads at one time 
reached an acute phase. It had been left to the Colonization Officer to 
dispose of their claims, but probably it had not been realised to the 
full how numerous thoy were or how troublesome they would prove. 
They not only made perpetual attacks on the colonists who were for some 
time no match for them, but at first they also declined to take land 
themselves. Their criminal ardour was cooled by vigorous repressive 
measures, and their disinclination to take land by the great patience and 
tact with which it was met. The belief that the canal had come to stay 
began to force itself upon them, and they found it ad last advisable to 
make for themselves the best terms they could. 

They were then treated with great liberality, their grants being 
proportioned rather to their prolific qualities than their actual present 
needs. 

The wisdom and foresight of this policy has been amply justified by 
the event. The old cattle breeding class of Bar nomads are the most 
largely self-cultivating class in the colony, while most of them are fair 
and some of them decidedly good cultivators. They have learnt a great 
deal from their neighbours in matters of agriculture and now compare most 
favourably with zamind&rs from the riverain villages. 
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They now hold an aggregate of 253,752 acres in peasant grants on the 
whole canal, exclusive of 79,633, which are held by camel graziers on 
camel service terms. 

The upper portion of the Jhang Branch was opened for allotment in 
1896. Capitalist and yeoman grantees having already proved somewhat 
unsatisfactory on the Rakh Branch, the area to be set aside for these two 
classes of grantees was reduced to 25,000 and 30,000 acres, respectively. 
The rest was devoted to peasant grantees, including military pensioners, 
an area of 50,000 acres being assigned to owners in Cis-Chen&b riverain 
villages of the Jhang District. 

The hunger for land in the colony had greatly intensified and allot- 
ment proceeded rapidly. The railway had been opened as far as Lyallpur 
and watercourses for each square had for the most part been dug before 
the arrival of the settlers, while the nomads, whose pastures were now 
taken up, no longer displayed the old antagonism to the new-comeis. 
Arrangements for irrigation were better from the first and hardships of 
a humanly controllable nature had been largely obviated. But as allot- 
ment extended down the Lower Jhang audBho^ana Branches it became 
apparent to settlers that the land offered to them was not equal in equali- 
ty to the land already allotted, and many of them declined to take up 
their grants, sometimes with justification, but more often because they 
underrated the value of land which looked bare and unproductive, but 
ultimately proved very well worth cultivation, aud but little inferior to 
more thickly wooded tracts, For the time being, however, the question of 
soil gave an immense amount of trouble, and an enormous number of grants 
were exchanged. Although, therefore, the whole of the Jhang Branch was 
practicatlly completed iu 1898, the process of getting the last 150,000 
acres of culturable laud taken up by colonists took about three years 
more to finish. 

The Gugera Branch, including the Buraia Branch, was estimated to 
contain an alio table area of 700,000 acres. It "was decided that it should 
be distributed as follows ; — 





Acres. 

Auction Hales ... 




10,000 

To capitalists ... 

... 

. 

35 000 

Civil yeomen ... ... 



. 

35,000 

Military yeomen 


. 

14,000 

, t peasants 

... 


56,000 

The Pcnjab Police ... 



. 

5,000 

Burma Military Police 



... 

1,00 0 

Peasants, including nomads and proprietors from riverain villages, 544,000 


Total ... 700, 000 


CHAP. LB. 
History. 

Allotment 
on J h a n g 
and Bhow&na 
Branches. 


Allotment 
on Gngera 
and Buraia 
Branches. 
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CHAP. I, B. 

History. 

Allotment 
on Gugera 
stud Buraia 
Brunches. 


Ou exten- 
sions. 


Progress of 
allotment. 


Gran:s to Military pensioners had hitherto been made on a very 
small scale and the Punjab Police had received no separate grants. Allot- 
ment began in October 1898, hut only a ft w distributaries were then 
available. The 1 cal business of distiibution commenced the next year 
when the quarter part of the Gugera Branch had been completed, The 
Buraia Bianch was not finished till 190u. 

Except in a comparatively small number of mauzasq where the soil 
question was again prominent, the path of the settler was the easiest, 
ami the land was brought under cultivation with great speed. The 
system of camel seivice grants was introduced on the Buraia Branch and 
the tail of tho Lower Gugera in 1900. 

Since 1900 there has been no very large area made newly available 
for allotment, though a number of comparatively small extensions, aggre- 
gating a gross area, 104,189, have been opened in 1902-03. 

Most of these were allotted to peasant and camel service grantees, 
though a small number of capitalists and yeomen received grants in 
some isolated Rakhs in the Lahore District. 


The following table shows the progress of allotment on each Branch, 
including extensions up to the end of March 1904 : — 


Period. 

Area allotted on Branches in acres. 

Rakh 

Branch. 

Jhang 

Branch, 

Gugera 

Branch. 

Total 

allotted. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

To end of September 1892 

230,781 



230,761 

Do. 

do. 

1893 

386,626 


... 

386,626 

Do. 

do. 

1894 

fe 

to 

-1 

It- 


... 

422,774 

Do. 

do. 

1S95 

421,335 

... 


421,335 

Do. 

do. 

1896 

428,803 

82,654 

i 

... 

511,457 

Do. 

do. 

1897 

430,418 

193,670 

) 

... 

624,088 

Do. 

do. 

1898 

431,022 

I 390, CCG 

i 

821,088 

Do. 

do. 

1899 

43,690 

| 414,178 

325,751 

1,176,419 

Do. 

do. 

19* 0 

439,248 

i 43,797 

509,760 

1,386,605 

Do. 

do. 

19el 

440,991 

5 2,155 

l 637,400 

1,580,546 

Do. 

do. 

1902 

444,378 

547,182 

! 709,570 

1,701,130 

Do. 

do. 

1903 

445,692 

569,522 

758,184 

1,773,398 

Up to the end of March 1904 

447,115 

571,781 

794,605 

1,813,501 
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Possible further extensions of the Gugera and Jhang Branches will, 
if sanctioned, raise the gross area of the colony from about 2,465,190 Slttoqr. 

acres or 3,853 square miles to 2,837^840 acres or 4,431 square miles, and the Further ex. 

allotted area from 1,803,502 acies or 2,817 square miles to about 2,111,000 tensiooa * 
acres or 3,296 square miles, even without allowing for any furtherallotment 
on the old branches. 

The following statement shows the flashes <>1 grantees to whom land Aieareceiv. 
had actually been allotted up to tlie end of December 1 903 including the clasa ofgraut* 
areas held by old proprietors, the boundaries of whose holdings have been re- eea. 
adjusted : — 




Acres. 

Old proprietors 


U,783 

Ordinary capitalists 



. . 89,174 

Capitalists on special reward 

terms 

... 8 ,592 

Veomen 

* * • • « » * • « 

142.406 

Stud farms ... 


... 7,874 

Mazhabis 


11.713 

f Christian- 

I 


7.874 

j Ordinary 


... 947,750 

! Nomads 


... 253,752 

Peasants 


1 UirhnrU fr 

ont Jhang .. 

7G,501 

! 

Montgomery 

... 47,097 


Mooltau 

... 11, 0W) 

Peasant lambardars 

... .. ... , 

.. 32130 

f amel Service Terms 


... 79>33 

Camel Service chandhris .. 


... 5,314 

Menials 


... 32,65 


Total 

... 1,801,265 


List of ( 'olo 'filiation Onh'^r*, 


No 

Name. 

IT RIOD 

From 

OF OF FICL. 

To 

1 

i 

Mr. E. D. Maclagan .. 

2-1*92 

29-7-92 

2 

, Lieut. G. C. Beadcn (offg.) 

30-7 92 

23-10-92 

3 

Lieut. F. Popham Young 

24-10 92 

27-6-93 

4 

M. Aurangzeb Khan 

28-6-93 

27-9-93 

5 

Lieut. F. Popham Young ... 

28-9-93 

31-3-95 

G 

Cb. Aurmigzeb Khan f off{_r. ) 

1-4-95 

t 13.10.95 

7 

Lieut. F. Popham Yoong ... 

14.10-95 

15-7-98 

8 

Mr. L. H. Leslie Junes (offg.) 

16-7' 98 

16 10-98 

9 i 

| Captain F. Popham Young . 

17 10-98 

28-3-99 

10 

Mr. L. H. Leslie Jones 

29-3-99 

! 274r01 


j Mr. W. M. Hailey (offg ) .... 

28-6-01 

4 - 8-01 

12 

Mr. L. H. Leslie Jones 

5-8-91 

26 - 4-04 

13 j 

Mr. L. French 

27-4.04 
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CHAP. I,?. 
Histoiy. 

Punjabi 

Bailad. 


The following is an extract of a Punjabi ballad of 43 stanzas which 
was sung by a blind poet known as the Kdna, when Captain Popham 
Young was leaving the colony in 1899. The Raja referred to is Chaudhri 
Auraogzeb Khan, Khan Bahadur, then Assistant Colonization Officer, 
while L41a Pindi Das, who was then Tahsildar of Lyallpur, afterwards 
held the same post. 

The ballad gives some idea of the impression which the colony made 
on the native mind. 


Awal sain sachche nun saran, 
lk qissa nawan aj joran, 

Bar agge iut khadi choran, 

Harn, gidar, chuhehau dian ghoran, 
Sunjan jangal koi nahi rahn, 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa 


First I will praise ibe true Lord, 

I will tell a new tale to-day. 

How of old the Bar was the prey of thieves, 
The shelter of deer, jackals and rats, 

Now no barren jungle is left, 

Young Sahib has peopled the land 


Hukam’sain sachche da aya, 
Angrezan nun Khuda bujhaya, 
Xaqsha bar dl It k wekhaya, 
Thekedaran min bulwaya, 

Hcka diya sab phira, 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa 


The true Lord ha? given his ordinance, 
He put it into the hearts of the English 
Who made a map of the Bar, 

And summoned the contractors 
The proclamation went round, 

Young Sahib, etc 


Angrezan da dekho itfaq. 

Ikko waida sachchi bat, 

Kithe hai Wazirabad, 

Khuppar jithai pawe afat, 

Bandh pul dakya darya. 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


Behold the unity of the English, 

Their promise is tiue, their word stable. 
There at Wazirabad, 

Where the whirlpools churn, 

A weir has been made and the liver dammed, 
Young Sahib, &c. 


N41 kenare rel cballe, 

Sair karn jinhande palle, 

Tar khabran aege ghalle, 

Babu an ste»han malle. 

Wah ! qudrat teri Khuda ! 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


Hard by run trains, 

Whereon those W’ho pay may travel, 
Telegraph wires have been extended, 
Babus came and occupied the station?. 
Praise to thy power, O God, 

Young Sahib, tec. 


Zamin Angrezan kachh lai sari, 
Apo-ap bheje patwari, 

Zilledar kai inunshi bhaii, 

Cluian nun did mukhtari, 

Pani dew'an jide lurha, 

Young Sahib diya. mulk wasa. 


The English have measured the whole land, 
Here a patwari, there a patwari, 

Zilladars galore and mighty munshis, 

'J o them has been given the authority, 

Water where tney will they give, 

Young Sahib, &c. 


Dekh mere Mania do chit the, 
Sikhan Jattiin nun mil eai qitte, 
Bukh jinhau nun gitte gitte. 

Eh rajdehun akkhin ditthe, 
Pbiran shaiab much ban te ta, 
Young Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


Behold the gifts of my Lord, 

To the Sikh Juts have been given lands, 

But now up to their ankles in poverty, 

Lo ! they prosper before mine eyes, 

Drink wine and roam "with curled moustache. 
Young Sahib, &e. 


Angrez bahadur bhara bir ae, 

Jin dita darya min chira?, 

Nahr kadhai siddhi tir ae, 
Kadhyian te lag gae j>*khire, 

Buta jhari diya hata, 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


Most mighty heroes are the English, 

Who have now turned aside the river. 

They digged a canal straight as an arrow, 
And planted groves on its banks. 

Brush and brushwood has been swept away, 
Young Sahib, &c. 


Angrezan di dekho sardari, 
Badshah kuchh bain wopari, 
Dunijan kiti nahin piyaii, 

Paisa witan ikse wari," 

Eb raje hain be-parwab, 

Y'oung Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


Bohold the power of the English, 
Partly rulers, partly traders. 

Wealth they do not greatly prize, 
Money they lavish uith a'frec hand, 
Princes they are who stint not, 
Young Sahib, &c 
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Eh Aogrtz auliazarur, 

Sach mano zaira na kfir, 

Pal wich jangal kita dur, 
Thekedar te tare majjur, 

Hazaran di lag gai tankhah. 

Young Sahib diya mulk wa&u. 


The English are very saints, 

Believe it true, it is no lie, 
lu a moment they T made the waste to vanish, 
Cuniractorb anti labouiers became rich, 
Wages were paid in thousands. 

Young Sahib, 


Eh Ali Hakam Sardar 
Jinde nal cha kare piyar, 

Pal wich den da us nun tar 
Sikh banae nambardar. 

Guru wad hay a dora wasah. 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


A very mighty officer is he. 
j Whom he beholds with favour 
lie exabs in a moment, 

J Sikhs have been made headmen. 

The Guru has increased their credit twofold. 
I Y^oung Sahib, &c. 


Young Sahib eh hakam tliik ae. 
Lailpur da naqshah iik ae, 

Pahle paisa apun wit ae, 
Phirkhazane bhare amiq ae, 

Nilarn kare sarkari ja. 

Young- Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


Young Sahib is a perfect officer, 
He drew- the plan ot Lyallpur, 
Pirsi he spent money, 
r i hen he tilled the Treasury full, 
Selling the land of Government. 
Young Sahib, &c. 


Lail pur da wekhya shahr, 

Jithe wadheya bahut wapar, 

Kanak mandi wich kothi dar, 

Ik chauk te ath bazar, 

Nawan dinan gol phira. j 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa . 


I have seen the city of Lyallpur, 

W here trade has waxed greatly. 

In the gram market are big merchants, 
There is one chaunk writh eight bazars. 

The ninth was made in the form of a circle, 
Y’oung Sahib, J£c. 


Lailpur da sun tun hal, 

Ann jal da jithe sokal, 

Nahr wahndi darwaze nal, 

Drakht la was pal-o-pal, 

Hor pae jamde sawe gha. 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


Hear you the tale of Lyallpur, 

\\ here grain and water abound, 

, The c*nal runs by the gateways, 
j Trees have been planted in rows, 

I And green grass comes sprouting up. 
I Y^oung Sahib, &c. 


Young, Baja, Pindi Das da piyar, 
Eh hakam tinon hoskiyar. 

An sohae jangal bar, 

Kana karda ehha pukar. 

Sain inhandi umar wadha. 

Young Sahib diya mulk wasa. 


The 1 Young, the Baja 5 and Pindi Das 
love one another, 

Ail three are officers of wisdom, 

They have adorned the Bar, 

This is the ciy <>t hana, 

That God may increase the days of their life. 
Young Sahib, &c. 


Section C.— Population. 

It lias not been possible to determine the population of the Sandal Bar 
at the previous census. 

Its area was then included in no less than four districts whose avail- 
able records do not provide separate figures fir the Bar. Irotn such 
statistics, however, as could be collected, it, is probable that about 70,000 
souls were enumerated in the Bar during the Census of 1801, but as that 
census was taken during the cold weather, the regular nomad popu- 
lation must, have been largely augmented by graziers from the liverain 
villages. The nomad population was probably not more than fifty-five 
thousand, a figure which is to a certain extent borne out by the number of 
people (64,610) who recorded themselves as speaking jangli at the 
Census of 1901. 

In the Census of 1901 care was taken to obtain separate statistics for 
the Chenab Colony, which returned a population ot 791,861. Of this number 
453,861 were male?, who outnumbered the females in the propoitim of 
1,000 to 745, the reason being that a large number of the immigrants 
had not yet brought their families with them. 


CHAP I, C. 
Population 

Punjabi 

Ballad. 


Previous 

censuses. 


Census of 
190L. 



CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Immigration. 


U rban popu- 
lation. 

Rural popu- 
lation. 
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Disrsrcx or State. 


Sialkofc 

... 

... 103,390 

Amritsar 


07,963 

J ullundur 


56,983 

Gurdaspur 


43,593 

Hoshiarpur 

... 

35,099 

Lahore 


28,020 

Gujrat 


25,352 

Ludhiana 


17,807 

Hiahpur 


... 16,150 

Ferozepore 


15,048 

Umballa 


8,014 

Multan 


7,777 

Ratiala 


4,281 

Jhelura 


4 242 

Kapurthala 


3,908 

Histar 


1,834 

Rawalpindi 

... 

1,730 

Bahawalpur 


1,040 


The outside districts or states 
which contributed most of the 
immigrants are shown in the 
margin. The first five places are 
taken by congested districts from 
which peasant grantees were 
mainly drawn. Ludhiana, andmore 
particularly Umballa, contributed 
comparatively small numbers. Both 
districts had then obtained less 
land than the others, men from 
Dmballa having persistently de- 
clined it, while in both cases their 
settlers were, as a class, notorious 
absentees. 


The balance of 333,352 was mainly composed of peoplo borne in the 
Districts of Gujrauwala, JbaDg and Montgomery, which provided the 
following numbers ; — 


Gujrauwala; 

Jhang 

Montgomery 


75 872 
108,090 
91,054 


335, 016 

All three districts contributed large areas to the colony, and there 
are not figures to show how many of the population enumerated were 
borne in areas which are now included iu the colony, or how many are really 
immigrants from the old portions of tiie three districts, or the children of 
immigrants from these cr other districts. 

There is no doubt of course that the great majority were immigrants. 
Gujranwala was from the first treated as a congested district; while 
large compensatory grants have also been made to the Jhang District at a 
later period. No substantial grant had then been made to the Montgomery 
District, but a large number of tenants from both Jhang and Montgomery 
had left the riverain villages for cultivation as tenants in the colony 
although they themselves had received no grants. 

According to census statistics Lyallpur is the only town in the 
colony, because a “ census town must have at least 5,000 inhabitants. 

About 1 per cent, of the population therefore is “ urban, ” the remain- 
ing 99 per cent, or rural population being distributed at the time of the 
census over 1,290 villages : — 

Villages of 2,000 to 5,000, 2 per cent. 

„ „ 5,000 to 2,000, 74 „ „ 

„ „ under 500 23 „ „ 

the average being 604 souls per village. 

The average population of each house was 8*0, a number only exceed- 
ed by Gurgaon, but the figures are misleading as the houses or compounds 
in the colony are much larger thau elsewhere and more than one family 
often resides in such a site. 
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Village Sites . 


3 ? 

[ Part a. 


The statistics of 1901 so far as they concern the (Jhenab Colony are 
already very much out of date. 

The number of villages has increased to 1,418, but the main difference 
has been caused by the growth of population in those parts of the colony 
which were still very much undeveloped at the time of the census. 


CHAP. X. C 
Population. 

Rural popu- 
lation. 


The previous inequality between the older and newer portions of the 
colony may be seen from the following table : — 


Khangah Dograu 
Lyallpor 
Samundri 
Chiniofc 

Toba Tek Singh 
Jhang. 


Papulation. 

Average population pel 
square mile at census. 

100,760 

307 

203,54 i 

282 

i.57,2;?5 

180 

60,54b 

108 

125.084 

149 

28,548 

142 


Aveiage tor Colony 2 12 

The Toba Tek Singh and Samundri Tahsils especially have tilled up 
very rapidly in the last three years and coutain a large number of villages 
which have doubled or trebled their population since the census. The 
average per square mile will, it is true, probably continue tj be compar- 
atively smaller, in Toba Tek Singh and Jhang owing to a certain 
inferiority of soil, but there V no reason for any great permanent differ- 
ence in the other talisiK 

If the allotted area in the colony is taken to be the cultivated area 
(and a larger proportion of it is euitivured aunually than is the case with 
the cultivated area in most districts), the incidence of the population was 
354 per square mile of the cultivated area, the area allotted for cultivation 
in 1901 being 2,232 square miles. 

The allotted area is now 2,817 square miles, and at even the same 
rate of incidence the present population should be 998,951, or moie than 
that of any Puujab district except L uioiv, Siulkot and Amritsar, and in 
rural population iuferior to that of Sialkot only. 

It is intended to take another census of the colony in 190(3. Census m 

urn 

It is impossible to prophesy the figures which will then be revealed 
owing to the present state of indecision a> to further extensions of the 
canal into Grovernraent waste, but even if there be no more extensions 
the population should not fall short of 1,100,900. 

In each village an area of one square has usually been set apart in the Village 
middle of the estate for the actual village site, and it has also been custom- 
ary to reserve a further area of similar dimensions adjacent to the village 
site itself. 

There are, however, a comparatively small number of large peasant 
estates in which there is more than one village site, and on the earlier 
portions of the colony it was customary to allow nazrdna-p&ying 
grantees to erect their homesteads in the areas allotted to each for 
cultivation, 

la the vast majority of cases, however, the whole population of each 
village lives within a single village site, 
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CHAP. I, C The internal arrangement of village sites was a matter which escaped 

. consideration in the original scheme bat quickly forced itself on the 

attention of the Colonization Officer. 

8lt p {an un On the Rakh Branch, however, it was not considered necessary to do 
Rakh and more than to divide the square into blocks, making provision for wide 
Mian AH roa( j Sj but allowing the grantees to carve out their own compounds from 
Branches. w [ L bin the blocks, vide map, Appendix 14 (a!. 


The roads and blocks, moreover, were not very accurately aligned, 
and some of the older villages are therefore rather irregular in appearance. 
As the ultimate result of this want of experience, it was eventually found 
necessary to measure all the village sites on the R^kh Branch and to 
prepare regular maps and records of rights, provision also being made 
for the proper allotment of uuoccupied sites subsequently required by 
grantees. 

The trouble which the Rakh Brauch village site& would eventually 
cause was, however, foreseen before it was remedied, and on the later 
branches standard plans for village sites were drawn and printed. In 
these plans each compound was shown separately and provision was 
made for menials as well as grantees. 


pj on The Jhang Branch plan for peasant villages was the first of the 

Jhang* a n°d standard plans? vi<b> map, Appendix 14 (6), but it was open to the objec- 
Bhowana p[ ou that numerous entrances afforded too easy ingress for thieves. 

Branches. 

Plan on A fresh plan was accordingly prepared for the Gugera Bransli 

Gugera and peasant villages in which the more obvious defects of che Jhaug Branch 

Buraia p i an were avoided, fide map, Appendix Id (cl. 

Branches. r 

This plan holds good over the greater par: of tin Bugera Branch 
and in the last colonized villages of the Jhang Branch 


No doors are permitted on the outside of the outer road of compounds, 
and the village therefore presents somewhat the appeai'ance of a square 
mud-walled fort. Many of the Gugera pattern villages have been pro- 
vided with masonry gateways and gates at their four main entrances. 


Plans on 
extensions. 


A fresh plan was devised for the villages on extensions. It is not 
unlike the Gugera plan, but it separates the menial quarters from those 
of the grantees, and admits of the complete enclosure of the grantees’ part 
of the village sites, whether or no compounds are constructed by menials. 


It- is, therefore, popular with the grantees, but is not yet a common 
type, vide Appendix 14 (<Zb 

^ f ^ r The Camel Service grantees have been given a separate plan of their 
Camel 1 S eV- own, vide Appendix 14 (c), designed on the model of the old Jhoks, the 
vice grantees, object being to provide a large open space inside a completely walled 
enclosure for the safeguard of the camels. 


Plan for 
Nazrina-pay- 
ing grantees. 

Allotment, 
of sites. 


Other plans have been made for the villages of /lazrdna - paying 
grantees on the Jhang and Gugera Branches. 

When a first site is allotted two printed plans are filled with the names 
of the grantees, one being filed in the office, while the other is sent to the 
patw^ri who marks out the sites on the ground, and the grantees build 
accordingly. 
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The site allotted to a grantee averages about 960 square feet for each 
square of his grant. Shopkeepers generally get from 320 to 440 and 
menials from 400 to 480 square feet. 

In accordance with all the statements of conditions except tho?e for 
peasants on the Rakh and Mian Ali Branches and the Mazbabi grantees, 
every Government tenant must build a house io the estate in which he 
holds his grant. 

It has already been mentioned that in the case of the earlier capitalists 
and yeomen, grantees were allowed to build their houses on their own 
lands with the result that in the mauzas occupied by such grantees there 
are numerous puny and ill-arranged hamlets which are not superior in 
arrangement or design to the ordinary small village in the Eastern 
Punjab. The small steadings seldom exhibit any signs of cleanliness or 
neatness, and are generally surrounded by deep and irregular borrow pits 
partially filled with refuse. 

However ideal, therefore, may be the conception that each grantee 
should live on his own land, in practice it is not satisfactory, and it combines 
disadvantages both for the people and for the administration. A system of 
scattered homesteads places difficulties in the way of all police and revenue 
work and deprives the colonists of many of the amenities of life obtainable 
in larger communities. The small hamlet is more liable to thefts and 
depredations, the full complement of village menials being seldom available 
on the spot, and if well water is to be obtained for drinking purposes, the 
whole burden of expenditure falls heavily on one man. 

For these reasons the grantees themselves now generally prefer joint 
villages. The only objections to the latter are difficulties of distance for 
labourers and carriage of manure, but these can be overcome by allowing 
steadings for cattle and men on the grauts themselves. 

Generally speaking the village sites occupied by capitalist and yeomen 
grantees are the least creditable, and the accommodation provided for 
tenants extremely bad, though there are of course cases in which the 
buildings erected by individual grantees leave little to be desired. 

The best villages are those of the peasant colonists who come to stay 
and make themselves comfortable ; but there are considerable differences in 
expenditure and style of architecture. 

The Amritsar peasant is usually the most ambitious. If a Sikh, as he 
usually is, he loves a high wall and a good gateway, which serves also as a 
screen. He houses his relatives and tenants well and usually spends money 
lavishly on the Lares and Penates of his establishment. 

The Jullundur Jat is very partial to the deorhi or covered entrance 
which is so common iu his old district. He makes it of burnt brick masonry 
which may C09t him a thousand rupees, and covers it with strange pictures 
which often include rough presentments of European soldiers. Minarets, 
too, are frequently exhibited on Jullundur houses, even though the owner 
be a Hindu. 
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Ludhiana grantees do not as a rule spend large sums on their dwell- 
ings. ar d Ludhiana villages are generally rather untidy. Occasionally, 
h nvever, a lofty two-st jreyed house is erected, and a long verandah, which 
projects one side of the house, is common enough. Arains do not usually 
build good houses. 

A bungalow in European st)le is becoming quite a common luxury 
even for well-to-do peasant lambard&rs to whom the soothing pankah is by 
no means unknown. In mauza 8, Rakh Branch, Rai Bahadur Sirdar Sujdn 
Singh has erected a bungalow costing about Rs. 12,000, and there are 
numerous smaller ones, but the surroundings of those which are constructed 
in actual village sites are not altogether acceptable to European Officers. 

The nomads as a class generally make very satisfactory villages, 
though the style of architecture employed is usually more primitive than 
in the case of peasant colonists. Their compounds always contain a respec- 
table house, but the older generations only use it as a store-room and will 
not sleep in it, preferring a small thatched cottage hard by. The reason 
is that they have never been accustomed to sleeping under substantial roofs, 
and always fear that a heavy roof will fall and kill them. 

They have, moreover, an old tradition that the Prophet Sulaiman 
forbade them to live in roofed houses under paia of the extinction of 
the family. 

A Kharral proverb runs — 

; . “ Kharral di paklii, na gkun na makhi. M 

f< The Kharral is free from troubles, for ho lives in a thatched hut.” 

Some of the Biloch grantees have made very good and imposing 
villages, but even as nomads they were always more than ordinarily 
addicted to luxury m the matter of their tenements. 

ElitMris from the riverain villages never make good villages, for the 
very good reason that they never reside in the colony for any length 
of time. 

It is impossible to say how much a house or compound costs. The 
price depends entirely on the ta^te of the grantee and the amount of 
wood which be uses. 

The nomad spends little or nothing on wood and is usually satisfied 
with the beams of karil wood which he secures from his grant. But many 
immigrant colonists spend large sums on heavy deal beams procured from 
the consignments which are floated down the Jhelum or Chen&b. Rs. 500 
is a common price to pay and some grantees spend as much as Rs. 1,500 
on timber. The additional cost of wood incurred by a man who obtains a 
grant in a naked treeless plain, such as the land beyond Toba Tek Singh, 
is on the average about Rs. 100 for the rafters which he is compelled 
to buy. 

Grantees seldom or never make their own alobe walls, which are con- 
structed either by Ods, Ch&ngars or Pathdns from the Frontier, who visit 
the colony every cold weather in considerable numbers. The trenches 
inside the village site from which earth is removed during the construction 
of walls* are subsequently filled up by the grantees. 
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Each village has its mosque or dharmsala, but the colonists have 
hitherto been more concerned with their temporal than eternal welfare, and 
religious buildings are seldom handsome or expensive. 

Some of them are now, however, beginning to devote attention to the 
improvement of such edifices and a number of masonry mosques are being 
built. It is probable that once all the houses are constructed and the 
wells sunk a good deal of the spare income will be devoted to this 
purpose. 

Malik Umr Hyat Khan has already constructed a very pretty little 
mosque in mauza 51, Rakh Branch. 

It is quite a common thing for rival factions in a Musalman village 
to erect two mosques, even though their religious tenets are identical. 

Under the statement of conditions the grantees of all villages except 
those on the Rakh and Mian Ali Branches are bound to sink a well for 
drinking purposes near to or in the village site; and there are few villages 
on the above-mentioned Branches where such wells have not now been 
constructed. 

The sinking of a well where the subsoil water is at such a depth as in 
the Bar is an expensive operation and nowhere has it been undertaken 
with eagerness though the colonists have appreciated to the full the ad- 
vantages of sweet potable water once the well has been brought into 
working order. The depth to the water in the villages below the dhaya 
or high banks of the Ravi and Chen&b is from 40 to 50 feet; but in the 
the rapid he Bar the depth used to exceed 100 feet, and even now, despite 
heart of rise into spring level, water is not reached within 80 feet of the 
surface. 

Fortuuately, in the great majority of instances, the water has been 
found of excellent quality. 

On the Rakh Branch the water generally is sweet, though Lyallpur 
formed an exception to the rule. 

On the Jhang and Gugera Branches the supply has proved quite 
satisfactory down to an imaginary line drawn through JhaDg-Janiwala 
and Sandianwala. West of that there are complaints that the water is 
saline to the taste ; and wells require to be Hashed with canal water to 
render their contents drinkable. There is no doubt, however, that with 
the rise of the spring level the quality of the waiter even in this tract is 
rapidly improving. The work of constructing w r el!s is entrusted to con- 
tractors who may be either masons, carpenters, machhis or kirars ; 
occasionally they are colonists. 

The profession of a well constructor is a guise easily donned and as 
easily doffed; wherein the losses are small and the prospective gains 
the reverse. 

In the earlier days when genuine operatives were obtained only 
with difficulty; and the colonists in their need were fain to accept the 
assurances of any plausible contractor they not infrequently sustained 
heavy losses by the decampment of the soi-disant entrepreneur with the 
first instalment in his pocket and the work unbegun. 
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C. Wells are nowadays constructed much more cheaply; hut even 
so are expensive necessities, for contractors have not been slow to realize 
that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s concern. Village headmen 
responsible for the assignment of contracts at their own and the other 
grantees’ joint expense are seldom energetic enough to pursue 
defaulters in the Courts. To this absence of direct responsibility is 
mainly ascribable the impunity with which the conditions of contracts 
are infringed and the excessive delay and cost incurred in the construc- 
tion of wells. 

Contracts made are of three kinds— 

1. The stipulation is included that the contractor shall provide all 

material and do all work himself. 

2. The contractor is provided with the fuel necessary to fire the 

kiln. 

3. The contractor is furnished with the bricks from kilns fired by 

the villagers themselves. 

The provision of fuel which may be either brushwood from squares, 
or manure, straw, &c., from the village middens means a difference of 
Es. 200 or so in contract rates. Eubbish is, however, a risky substitute 
for wood. As often as not the contents of the kiln when firing is 
complete are found to be worthless, the bricks being only half 
baked. 

The ordinary kiln erected by villagers or contractors turns out about 

16.000 to 20,000 bricks per firing ; though if a contractor has contracts on 
hand for two or more villages his kiln are proportionately more capacious 
and usually more successful. 

Wells are normally 5 to 8 feet iu diameter; 6f feet is a favourite 
width. 

If the cylinder is three bricks laid longitudinally in thickness some 

60.000 to 70,000 bricks will be used in construction. 

The contract price for construction when the contractor provides 
all materials ranges from Es. 600 or Es. 700 below the dhaya or high 
bank to double that amount iu the centre of the Bar. 

Besides the number of bricks used in the cylinder the quality of 
lime employed iu cement is a factor of importance in the ultimate cost. 
In the process of boring tue surface stratum of earth is first dug into, 
and a large circular hole— the par— excavated. This upper crust of earth 
is from 8 to 15 feet thick; thence to the water the stratum is pure river 
sand though occasionally close to the spring level a hard clay is met 
with which gives great trouble. At Sangla in boring for the town well 
a stratum of rock was encountered — probably an outcrop of the 
Sdngla hills. 

When sand is reached a circular frame of hilcar or her wood (chalcj 
is placed in position; and thereon the brick superstructure is built up in 
cylindrical form to a level with, or a few feet higher than, the surface of 
the ground. Pianks are then laid across the top of the cylinder, a pulley 
and rope erected and the work of sand excavation begins. 
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Diggers descend inside the cylinder and sap the sand from below, 
care being exercised tlmt tlie excavation proceeds equally on all sides. 
To ensure maintenance of levels weighted 1 opes attached \o pegs driven 
in the cylinder wall are depended to indicate deviations. 

As the sand is excavated and drawn out- by the pulley, the masonry 
superstructuie settles down by its own weight. When the rim of the 
cylinder is level with the surface of the sand it is again built up to the 
surface of the giound above and the pieces <>f sajqing fiom inside is 
continued till the watt 1 -bearing stiaiuin is reached. Here when the 
presence of water is indicated the professional toba or well driver is 
employed, wo iking with a heavy spade which he drives into the subsoil. 
As the water increases he is compelled to dive deeper and deeper with 
his implement. 

The work at this depth in the close damp atmosphere tells severely 
on the physique, and it is not surprising to find well drivers form a 
profession of their own. 

AV hen a depth of 8 to 1(J feet oi water has been reached construction 
at the base is considered complete. 

due space between the earth anct the outside if the cylinder has 
then to be tilled up and the coping stone built. Usually this is delayed 
lor a month or two in order togne the well time to settle. If the well 
is coped at once the movement ot the cylinder inevitably leads to cracking 
and damage. 

Hasty aud unskilful construction lias proved a source of weakness 
to many wells. Failure to maintain levels, to build the cylinder of 
sufficient thickness or to lay cement w it u the required care cause the 
well to bulge ; the remedy oi these defects is very difficult and costly at 
such great depths, Underpinning is the favourite device, but it is 
doubtful whether it will piove permanently effectual. 

Xu no wells has the supply giveu out nor is it likely that this will 
ever occur with t lie spring level steadily rising. 

Up to the end of September 1903, 84.: new wells had been sunk in 
the colony. 

In a few’ large villages they lia\e been fitted with Persian- wffieels, 
and in one village occupied by Hindu j.en.-ioners of the native army from 
the Ludhiana District a veiy lit at water-supply anangeii ent has been 
made, with a cistern, pipes and taps. The cistern is filled by a charsa. 
Unfortunately, however, Hindus troin tin- Hanjlia, who form the majority 
of Hindu peasant colonists, will nor drink water lifted in a- leathern 
bag. 

Usually, therefore, the water lequircd for drinking purposes is 
litted by hand in bra:. vc\* eh.. 

Efforts are now being made to induce the colonists to plant avenues 
oi trees in all the main mails of then* village sites. The idea was only 
recently taken up towards the end ot 1902, but considerable progress 
has already been made and thoie is little doubt that before long all the 
colony villages will be rejoicing m shady boulevards which will effect an 
immense improvement both in their appearance and comfort. 
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Every village is already supplied with one or more large tanks. 
On the Rakli Branch some of the tanks are rather irregular, but in the 
latter portions of the colony they have been dug within prescribed limits 
and many of them aie enclosed with adobe walls. Some have also been 
provided with masonry ghat if, and in a few instances screened partitions 
have been erected in order to enable the female community to bathe in 
privacy. 

The earth from the tanks is as elsewhere used for the construction 
of walls, or the tilling of excavations, but as the cubic area of the regular 
tanks is not large enough to supply all the earth required for the purpose, 
a killa is allotted for borrow pits at some little distance frem the 
village site. 

Either in this killa or in an adjacent one the village brick kilu is 
made from which are supplied the burnt bricks for wells and masonry 
houses. 

Outside the village site, but near it, small areas are reserved for the 
deposit of the manure of the cattle stalled within pending its removal 
to the fields. 

For the assessment of land allotted for compounds in village sites 
the reader is referred to Chapter III C. — Land Revenue. 

Proposals have been made to devote the income derived from such 
assessment as grants-in-aid of work directly or indirectly benefiting the 
progress of conservancy and sanitation widely interpreted, on the grounds 
that in a colony where Government is a landlord it should do more than 
elsewhere to assist in improving the conditions of life for its tenancy. 

The villages are already much superior to tho^e from which the 
colonists have come and there is every reason to suppose that a system 
of grants towards beneficial woiks will act as a strong inducement to 
further efforts. 

No such iuoorne from village sites was contemplated in the original 
scheme of colonization. 

There are no separate vital statistics for the (Jbeiuib Colony. 
Before the last census the figures of Jhaug and (Jujiamvala were hope- 
lessly misleading and those oft he former District are already misleading 
again, based as they aie on a census which is already out of dale. 

When each portion ol* the Bar was first broken up fur cultivation it 
proved decider iy unhealthy ami iever was veiy prevalent. It is probably 
not now more feverish or unhealthy than any utiier canal-irrigated tiact; 
indeed, owing to the depth of the spring level and the favourable con- 
ditions in regard to space aud air in tln ir dwellings uudt-r winch the 
people live, it should be much uioie healthy than most. Tho^e who complain 
of its uti healthiness are grantees who require ai: excuse lor exemption fiom 
the condition of personal residence. On the other hand the colony 
generally, aud particularly the towns, are from the constitution of the 
population the necessaiy prey ol all epidemics which attack any part of 
the Punjab. 

The inroad of plague was delayed till 1902 when the mortality was 
small, but it has of course re-appeared again in 190& In the villages people 
go promptly into camp, and the disease has never laid very firm hold of the 
towus. There is no objection to disinfection of houses, but inoculation is 
unp i'ulur and few people have adopted it. 
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There was a serious epidemic of cholera in 1892, and there have been 
slighter epidemics in 1899, 1900, 1903. In the towns these have been 
quickly stamped out, chiefly by breaking all the earthen vessels in infected 
houses. In all case-* cholera has b^en unnor r ed into the colony from 
elsewhere. With the present water supply system there should be no 
great difficulty with cholera «t Lv allpur itself in future. 

Famine is of course unknown in the colony, where the agricultural 
population only benefits by the prevailing high prices. During the Famine 
of 1899 there was a considerable influx of famine-stricken population 
from the south-east Punjab, the temporary immigrants readily finding work. 
Some of these have stayed permanently. In 1899 the Chenab colonists 
subscribed about Rs. 40,000 towards the Provincial Famine Fund. 

The following table gives the statistics of age and civil condition by 
religions for Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans: — 
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CONDITION BY RELIGIONS. 
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99,149 
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8 
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41 

30 
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10,414 
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53 

1.559 

15,232 
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494 

17,175 
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17,500 

' 1,055 
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L<*3 
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29 
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♦ ►33 

46 

! 5, Go 1 

3,056 
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13 
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1,231 

98 

j 3,434 
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Here, as elsewhere, no comparison with former statistics is possible, 
ami those of 1901 were obtained at a time when large portions of the 
Jhang and Gugera Branches had only been very recently colonized, and 
many of the grantees and tenants were unaccompanied by tlieir female 
relatives. Consequently there were only 745 females to every 1,000 males, 
but by the present time the dispropoition between the two sexes has 
sensibly diminished. 


When immigrants first came to the colony the bachelors always 
returned to the home district for a bride when required, doubtless 
because they knew so little of their neighbours in the colony. The anti- 
pathy to colonial brides Isas now, however, ceased, and it has become 
quite common for the youth to obtain wives from the immigrant popu- 
lation, though the choice is usually still confined to immigrants from the 
same district. 


The dearth of women in the colony has been responsible for a 
considerable traffic* in women of low caste who are sold into the colony, 
but the deception practised is usually quickly discovered, and the women 
ejected. Indeed in the majority of such cases it is probable that the 
husband was not unwilling to be deceived for a time. 


The birth, marriage and funeral customs of the Janglis were practically 
identical, except as regards age of marriage, with those of the riverain 
tribes, the only difference being that they wore somewhat curtailed in the 
matter of expense by poverty. The customs appropriate to each event 
are fully detailed in the Multan Gazetteer. The colonization of the Bar 
has also effected changes in the age at which members of the Janglis tribes 
marry. Formerly it was their custom to postpone marriage to what for 
natives is a very late age. Men usually married when between 30 and 35 
and women between 25 and 30. One exfdanation given is that they were 
unwilling to yield their independence too young. This appears too ideal. 
More probably they were influenced by the difficulty of rearing large families 
and the necessity of female infanticide on a large scale. 


Now the Janglis have begun to marry their childern as soon as they 
attain the age of puberty, but not before they are from 12 to 14 years 
of ago. In making this change they have doubtless been influenced by 
customs of the immigrant colonies as well as by tlieir own increased 
material prosperity. They themselves, however, saythat the main reason for 
the earlier age of marriage is the general distrust engendered by the 
falseness of the immigrants, who never keep their word and have com- 
municated their evil ways to the Janglis. Before the immigrants came 
Janglis >tuck to their word, and if they promised a son or a daughter in 
marriage, could be expected to fulfil the bargain, while now no one can 
be relhd upon. Accordingly the Jangli finds it necessary to tie the knot 
at an early age. Martiage without the consent of parents involves a per- 
manent stain, and the offspring of such a marriage can only be married 
in their turn with great difficulty. Marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is common, but the marriage of a second sister to the same husband 
during the lifetime of the first is extremely rare, and very few instances 
have ever occurred. 
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Divorce amongst Janglis is most uncommon, even when elopement 
lias occurred, except in the most extreme cases. It brings the family into 
permanent disgrace, and precludes suitable alliances for the offspring. 
In uo instance have Janglis contracted man iages with immigrant colonists 
whom they most heartily despise for untrustfnlne>s, cowardice and 
covetousness. Chitta qanm , Idlacht bahuf , is the way in which the Janglis 
describe the dbddkdr . 

Female infanticide used to be very common, specially amongst the 
Khamils, a proud tribe, but of supposed inferior origin to some of their 
dependents, who would not give them their daughtets m mariutgv. 
Infanticide is now, however, iare. The number of the male population is 
no longer reduced by constant iuter-ti ibal warfare, and th.e marriage of 
daughters Is more easily effected. The disproportion between the Kharral 
men and women m the Colony, who nutnbtr 3,815 and 3,429, respectively, 
is by no means remarkable in view of the fact that they ate not entirely 
Janglis but also have possessions in riverain villages. The mullahs use 
their very considerable mtluence against female infanticide. 


The following statement gives details of the languages spoken by 
the Colony population as recorded in the Ceusus 


1. 

Punjabi 

. 71*U2l 

7. 

Bikaiieri 

1,010 

ii3. 

ttariani 

... 13 

2 

J angli 

... br,GlJ 

s. 

L i du 

2 03 

U. 

Multan i 

... 31 

4. 

Hindustani 

2,105 

o. 

Mar nan 

1G5 

15, 

Purbi 

... 21 

L 

Pashto 

... l,o7b 

lu*. 

bind hi 

ISO j 

lb. 

Biluehl 

.. 13 

5. 

Pabari 

1 , 352 

11. 

Ka&liuiui 

... m 

17. 

Bengali 

... 1L 

G. 

Bagri 

1,131 

i 12. 

l>0gl 1 

... 91 j 

i\ 

Hindi 

... 10 


The great mass of the people oi course sptak the Punjabi of the 
various districts from which they have immigrated. The language re- 
corded as “ Jdngii ” is that spoken by the Par nomad tribes. The only other 
District which returned any Jangli speaking population was Multan with 
8,27b. The language spoken by the Jiiuglis is really unly a rude foirn 
ot * Laknda ; or \\ estem Punjaoi otherwise kuowo as Jatki. Surrounded 
as the Janglis now are by a much larger immigrant population it is 
inevitable that their language will be rapidly assimilated to that of the 
majoiity ol the colonials, ju?t as amongst the immigrants there will be a 
tendency tor diffeitncts ot dialect to become less accentuated. Tile 
number of the people ltturued as speaking Jangii is ically the best guide 
we have to the number ol thefoimer population ot the JJar, and it agrees 
closely with estimates made irom utner imj. orient data. 

On the Bakh and Multi All Branches there was for vanons reasons 
no general ph.n fur the allocation of coium&ts. Alt sorts ami conditions 
otuieuhauto be provided tor at once, and the nomads declined to budge 
fioin the sites ot their old nil mu s or to wait tor land oil the other 
branches. A tribal map oi the itakh and Mian Ah Uramlits is therefore 
a complete meuley. Ot tlie later branches, however, it may be said in 
general teims ami subject to numerous exceptions that the centre of the 
Colony is occupied by iimdu Jat?, the umei ring by Muhammadan Jats, 
Arams, Gujurk anu luijpuis, and tlic outer ring by nomads of thu Bar 
^Janglisj, including Camel Service Grantees, aud tnen from thu liverain 
villages who are genericuliy known us Jditlnius. 

Thus on the north-west, the Upper Jhang Branch, west of the canal, 
the whole of the Bhowaua Branch and the tail of the Dhaular Distributary 
are devoted to nomads, LLitharis, &c., and on the south-east the Buraia 
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Branch is mainly occupied by persons uf the same classes, while both 
Branches ate generally fringed on the inside by villages belonging to 
other Muhammadan grantees; the reason being that co-religionists 
have generally more in common with the local tribes ilian have the Hindu 
Juts, and form a convenient hairier, while the close proximity of local 
tribes and Hindu Jats is even now nut entirely conducive to peace while 
at one time it was the source of deadly feuds, raids and reprisals. 

Generally speaking the peasant grantees ( dhddkars ) in each 
village belong to the same tribe, religion and home District, though the 
necessity of exchanges has occasioned a good many exceptions to the 
rule, and in selecting settles Deputy Commissioners have sometimes lumped 
meu of different tribes and religions together in a list for one Colony village. 
The villages are named officially at the time when lambarddrs are 
appointed and are generally' called after the home village which has pro- 
vided the largest number of settlers. 

W here the group of colonists is largely homogeneous the name given 
is generally used, but if the village is composed of a number of small 
groups each group is apt to call the village by the name of its own home 
village, it is theiefote as yet impossible to make any general use of 
names in official matters or m dealing with colonists and for such purposes 
all villages are still denominated by their number, the only difficulty in 
this method being that colonists sometimes forget the hundreds, but, as 
they know the name of their distributary and Branch, this is not a matter 
of much importance to any one acquainted with the Colony. 

There are three distinct sets of numbers; — 

Kakh aud 3Iiau All ... ... ... .. ... ... I to P99 

J bang aud Bbowaua ... ... ... ... ... 1 fJ 504 

Cfugeiu aud .Buraia ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 , (523 

It was at fiist the practice to give the grants of peasant pensioners 
of the native army in villages occupied by other peasant colonists 
of the same tribe aud district, <&c\, but tins plan did not work well. 
Retired pensioner are not usually popular with the ordinal y zemindar 
and were always outvoted when it came to lambanlari elections. Accord- 
ingly on the Joaug aud Bugera Branches pensioners have usually been given 
separate villages to themselves, being grouped together with due reference 
to regiments as well a& tribe, leligion and District. Thus there are some 
particularly homogeneous pensioner villages, and iu some cases the regi- 
mental eponymous hero has given his name to the estate. For instance 
there are villages named Fanepur (19th Lancers, Face's Horse), Rattray- 
abad (45tli Rattray’s Sikhs), ProbynabaJ (II tli Prince of Wales’ Own 
Lancers), Hodsonabad (9tli Hodson’s Horse), and Hot Brasyer (14th Sikhs). 

In this connection it may interest some to know that Captain Popham 
Youug, when Colonization Officer, gave peasant grants to all the next heirs 
of the men of the 36th Sikhs who fell at Saragarhi. 

The villages of nomads and camel service grantees are generally 
homogeneous though on iheBhowana Branch there area number of villages 
in which nomads and 11 it kins hold land together, this iesult being due to 
the vast amount of picking and choosing in which the local tribes at one 
time were allowed to indulge owing to the supposed inferiority of the 
soil. Hithau villages are named like those of peasaut colonists 
nomad estates being usually called after the tahna, and those of camel 
service grantees after the jfiok. 

It was very soon discovered that the yeomen grantee would not make 

a suitable headman in a peasant village, and yeomen therefore have been 
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usually grouped with capitalists in making allotments. This grouping CHAP- I. C- 
has considerable advantages f i\ tn an administrative point of view, as p 0 pjv^j 0n 
the terms under which such grantees hold their land are identical in Capitalists' 
many essentials though differing considerably from those of peasant and yeomen, 
grantees, while as capitalists and yeomen usually give the most trouble 
it is convenient that they should not be too scattered. Their collection 
is also an advantage for the reason that they are not entitled to grazing 
area. Accordingly in allotting land to yeomeu and capitalists, the distinc- 
tion of religion is the only one which has been generally observed, and 
even this might well have been neglected in view of the fact that the 
inhabitants of such villages are generally Muhammadans or men of the 
Chuhra caste. In such villages each grantee usually desired that it should 
be named after himself, which was generally unfeasible, and if so, the 
usual compromise was a name of purely religious significance or of some 
well known town. Thus most of the Funjab towns and even London and 
Bombay are now represented. 

Any attempt to discuss the origin, history, position, and customs of The grantee 
the grantee tribes is beyond the scope of this opusculum in which such matters tnbe9 « 
are taken as read. If, therefore, full information is required on the subject of 
the Jat of Amritsar or the Grujar of Gurdaspur it should besought in the 
gazetteers of those Districts, to which such details properly belong. Here 
the tribes can only be treated with references to their qualifications as 
colonists, and it is hoped that such brevity will even bo deemed laudable. 


Peasants 
Special rewards 
Capitalists 
Yeomen 

Auction purchasers 


Total 


Acres, 

379,073 

222 

10,701 

53,243 

5,2GG 

448,505 


Hindu Jats (79,657) hold no less than 448,565 acres in the Colony in 

their various capacities as peasants, 
capitalists, yeomen, or auction pur- 
chasers. The majority of them (60,518) 
are Sikhs. Although they are not 
usually such careful cultivators as 
Kambohs or Arams, they possess more 
general intelligence and energy and may 
’ on the whole be said to be the most use- 
ful class of peasants which have come to the Colony. Those from Amritsar 
are the best and perhaps the Ludhiana men are the worst, the east and 
west sides of i he Nasrana Distributary affording a somewhat striking concrete 
example, as the former is occupied almost exclusively by peasants from Lud- 
hiana, the latter by Amritsar grantees. As capitalists and yeomen, Hindu 
Jats hold more laud than any other of the regular agriculturist classes. 

Muhammadau Jats numbered 150,602, but, though it is impossible to 

say exactly how rnauy, a large number 
of these belong to locJ tribes which ar© 
dealt with separately. The foreign 
element hold 234,432 acres, mainly as 
peasant colonists. They are fair 
cultivators but inferior to Hindu Jats, 
Arams, Sainis or Kambohs, and are not 
remarkable for intelligence or capacity. 


Peasants 
Special rewards 
Capitalists 
Yeomen 

Auction purchasers 


Acres. 

227,874 

209 

2,973 

3,210 

1GG 


Total ... 234,432 


Hindu 

Jats. 


Musulman 

Jats. 


Ar&ins, who are almost all 



Acr^s. 

Peasants 

... 181,292 

Capitalists 

1,460 

Yeomen 

8,592 

Auction purchasers 

450 


Total ... 191,794 


Muhammadans, numbered 70,246 at the 
Census, and hold 191,794 acres, mainly 
as peasant colonists. Given good land 
and a good water supply they make 
excellent cultivators, but their physical 
capacity is small and they are easily cowed 
by difficulties. An Ar&in village may 
generally be distinguished by the number 


A rain a. 
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of trees, as Arams are good arboriculturists. They provide a considerable 
number of tenants, as any grantee is always glad to get them in that capacity 

Hindu Kambohs (12,233) who hold altogether 51,133 acres are mainly 
Acres. Sikhs (10,343) and the great majority 

Peasants ... .. 50,243 of them are peasants from the Amritsar 

Yeomen ... 807 District, the remainder coming chiefly 

uction pure users from Jullundur. As cultivators there 

Total ... 51,133 is no one to equal them, either in 

skill or energy, and they are, like the 

Arams, good at arboriculture : but in general capacity they are not the 
equal of the Hindu Jat, who looks down on them. No Kamboh has come 
very much to the front, though they have been given opportunities as 
candidate zciilddrs despite the paucity of their numbers. But as agri- 
culturists pure and simple they are a class from which more peasant settlers 
would have been welcome. 

Muhammadan Kambohs (3,005) have been contributed in small numbers 
Acres, by most of the congested Districts. 

Peasants 4,082 They only held 4,532 acres, chiefly as 

Capitalists 3(9 peasants, and most of them are tenants 

Yeomen 4^ 0 f ot ] xer g ran f e es. They are good culti- 

Total ... 4,532 vators with characteristics similar to 

those of the Hindu members of their 

tribe, but hardly possess the same energy. 

Sainis (2,509) are a Hindu tribe contributed by Hoshiarpur, Jullundur 
Ar-res. an d Ambala. They hold 14,175 acres 

Peasants 12,828 in the Colony and correspond to the 

Yeomen 1,347 Arams amongst Muhammadans, being 

Total 14 175 good cultivators, but lacking enterprise. 

— I — As grantees they are mostly peasants 
though a few of them hold yeoman grants. 

Gujars (G,580) are all Muhammadans. They hold altogether 20,350 

acres, chiefly ns peasants from the 
Gurdaspur District, though seme also 
hail from Hoshiarpur, Gujrat, and Jullun- 
dur. They are not good cubivators 
and possess little energy or enterprise, 
while they have an unenviable notoriety 
for persistent absenteeism. The general 
tendency, however, is for the poorer cultivators to learn from the better 
classes with which they are thrown into contact, and-the Gujars will prob- 
ably improve considerably. 

R&jpub Muhammadans numbered 40,129 but here again a large pro- 
portion of these are nomads or men 
from the riverain villages of the Ravi and 
Chenab. The foreign element holds 
35,308 acres. Peasants from Amb&la 
hold 10,333 acres. They are indolent 
and poor cultivators, though, as they 
rival the Gujars in the matter of 
absenteeism, they aSord but small 
opportunity for observation. The re- 
maining peasants are mainly military pensioners who come from numerous 
districts, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and Rawalpindi providing the largest 
number?. The yeomen are drawn from all over the Punjab. 


Peasants .. 

Acres. 
... 20,301 

Special rewards 

279 

Capitalists 

4,240 

Yeomen ... 

... 10,385 

Auction purchasers 

83 

Total 

... 35,288 
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20,350 
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After the immigrant peasant colonists the Bar nomads are the most 
important class in the Colony. They hold no less than 253/752 acres 
on ordinary peasant terms. In one respect they are the most 
satisfactory grantees in the Colony, because being originally landless 
inhabitants of the Bar they have no temptation to reside elsewhere. 
Consequently they are more largely self-cultivating than any other class and 
have greatly improved their methods of agriculture. They have learnt 
a great deal from their new neighbours and it is not too much to hope 
that in another generation they will be equal to all but the best classes 
of peasant colonists. 

The Hith^ris who hold 135,578 acres as peasant grantees are men 
Acres w ^° ^ ave rece ived compensatory grants 

Jhang 76.501 from the Jhang, Montgomery and 

Montgomery ... ,. t ... 47,997 Multan Districts. They belong to the 

Multan 11,080 sa me tribes and descent as the Bar 

Total ... 135/578 noma( ls, though some tribes are more 

and others less intimately connected 

with the Sandal Bar. But the Hithdri has not yet learnt to make the 
Colony his home. He cultivates almost entirely through tenants and only 
crosses into the Colony to take his share of the crops or to show that he 
is present when an officer visits the village in which he holds his grant. 
Consequently, villages belonging to Hithari grantees are almost always 
badly cultivated, and as a class the Hitb&ris are the most unsatisfactory 
in the Colony. 

It is not possible to discuss nomads and Hitliaris separately when ifc 
comes to a question of tribes as the same tribes are almost always represent- 
ed in both, classes, though in some cases nomads preponderate, in others 
Hith&ris, The names of the minor castes amongst nomads are infinite, being 
derived as a rule from a common ancestor of comparatively recent date. 
Most of them do not appear at all in the census records, such small com- 
munities being in reality only minor branches of the main tribes. All are 
Muhammadans and the majority are really Jats, though some of the greater 
tribes are apparently of real Rajput origin. But this distinction was 
always of very slight practical importance in the Bar. They called 
themselves Sials, Kharrals or Harrals, as the case might be, not Jats or 
Rajputs, terms which had little meaning, while the clan was all important. 
This question will be found fullv discussed in the Jhang and Montgomery 
Gazetteers. Now, the nomads are generically known as Janglis, a name 
which carries no reproach, because if the claim to it is substantiated it 
entitles the owner to a grant of land. But men from other Districts 
make no paltry distinctions between nomads and Hith&ris, calling them 
all by the same name. The broad technical distinction consists of the 
fact that Hith&ris owned land and were selected as colonists by the 
Deputy Commissioner, while the nomads resided in the B4r, did not 
usually own land and were selected by the Colonization Officer. Accordingly 
in the following brief descriptions of the principal tribes the two classes 
are lumped together. 

Sials (15,453). All those enumerated in the Colony returned them- 
selves as Rajputs, though iu the Census of 1831 some of the Jhang Sials 
returned themselves as Jats Those in the Colony have obtained laud 
both as nomads and Hitharis, the bigger men, principally of the Bharw&na 
clan, receiving yeoman grants. There are a few Sials of the Talirana and 
Fattiana clans on the Bur&la Branch, but the, great majority of them 
hold their land on the Bhowa.ua Branch in the Jhang and Chiniot Tahsils. 
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Other Sial clans which have obtained land arc the Ckuchka na, Maghiana, 
Bhojaana, Patuina, Vijlana, Kh&nuana, Ali Khanana, Rajb ana, Marjana, 
Hasnana, Kauriana, Dhiduana, Jatiana, Ladkana, Lakhnana, and Kamlana. 
It is a peculiarity on the Sials that almost all their clan names end in 
etna . Physically they area fine race of men and would make excellent 
soldiers if they could be induced to enlist. 

Harrals (1,912) lay no claim to Raiput origin and are said to be 
Ahirs. Their villages are iu the Chiniot Tahsil, but those in the Colony 
have mostly received land as nomads. Their rahnas were found on the 
area now occupied by the Rakh Branch. According to Mr. Steedman 
they were the worst thieves in the Jhang District except the Gilotars, 
but although their numbers are so small tbey have produced two very 
useful zaildars in the Colo ny, viz,, Shamira of Mauza 191 Rakh Branch, 
and Bahaduri of Mauza 133, Jhang Branch. The Harrals are a particularly 
liardy race, and judging from their continued success in tug-of-war 
competitions against all except trained teams of Sikh Jats, their men are 
physically the strongest amongst those of the Jangli tribes. 

The Sipras (3,454) are Jats and were the dependents of the Sials with 
whom they were always closely associated, both in the Bar and in the Hithar. 
In the Colony they are now usually either nomad grantees or tenants of Sials. 

Qureshis (1,667) are mainly Hithari grantees from the Shorkot 
Tahsil of the Jhang District where they are a holy tribe with holy tribal 
characteristics. Most of their land in the Colony is on the Bhow£na 
Branch where they are unimportant. 

The Nanis (438) and the Laks (609) are small tribes which were 
originally ousted from the Cbenab by the Sials. They have obtained 
land as nomads near Kot Lakn&na. They are now of very minor im- 
portance though they were formerly notorious cattle thieves. 

Chaddrars (8,678) were classed as Jats, but call themselves Solar 
Rajputs, descended from Raj& Tus. Jappas, Rajokes, Sajankes, and Kan- 
gars are subdivisions of the tribe. They have obtained land both as 
nomads and HitMris from the Jhang District. They have not provided 
any very capable colonist. 

Kharrals (7,233) were retuimed in the Colony as Jats. In Jhang, 
Montgomery and Multan they were put in a separate class, but they call 
themselves Agnikul K&jputs. They are the most northerly and the largest 
of the great R&vi tribes. Those in the Colony almost ali belong to the 
Upera muhin or clan with headquarters at Lundi&nw&l&, D&n&b&d and 
Jhamra. They have obtained a large area as nomads, some on the Rakh 
but the majority on the northern portion of the Burdla Branch. Some of 
their leaders, notably Kabir Kh&n, zaildar of D&n&bad, are remarkably 
energetic and intelligent, and of all the nomad tribes, the Kharrals are the 
most satisfactory, though in a few villages they provide a large number 
of bad characters. It cannot however be expected that they should all 
become immediate saints. They were formerly largely addicted to female 
infanticide but this tendency has been eliminated in recent years, and 
the number of Kharral females in the Colony is now almost equal to that 
of the men. Kharrals practise karevea . They give wives to Khichis and 
Aw&ns only, but take them from Othwals, Harrals, Chaddrars* and 
Kamokes. Kharrals are usually above the average height and good looking, 
with marked features. They are at least the equals of the SiAls in strength 
and activity, but the Si&ls give them no opportunity of measuring strength 
at two ends of a rope, 
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The Piroke and Jalabke Kharrals have all classed themselves as 
Kharrals, but they are nob Kharrals proper. They are often called 
Chuhrere Kharrals on account of their supposed Chulira descent. The 
story goes that the famous Chuhra dacoit Saudal, who gave his name to 
the B&r, refused to allow the Kharrals to graze unless they provided him 
with a wife. This the Kharrals at last consented to do. Sandal with his 
followers on going to take the bride was received with great ceremony 
and entertained to a prodigious feast on ground which had been covered 
with grass to make them comfortable. But the Kharrals had obtained 
a large supply of gun-powder from Lahore, and when the Chuhras began 
to light their hookahs after the repast, the hot embers set fire to the 
trains laid beneath the grass, and Sandal and his crew were lifted into 
eternity. The Kharrals then took the spoils of victory in the shape of 
the Chuhra women, whose descendants the Chuhrere Kharrals are said to 
be, and their appearance certainly gives colour to the tradition. 

Vattus (2,466) claim to be Rajputs descended from Raja Salvahan 
of Sialkot. They occupy the tract about Gugera on the Ravi and have 
obtained land both as nomads and Hitharis on the Buraia Branch. They 
still keep large herds of cattle with which they damage the crops of other 
people. There is now no prominent Vattu in the Colony. 

The Joiyas (816) claim to be Rajputs and were enumerated as such. 
They belong to the least important of the great Ravi tribes and were con- 
sidered inferior to the rest in bravery and skill in cattle thieving. They 
hold land both as Hitharis and nomads. 

The Kbichis (1,983) are another Ravi tribe. Most of them returned 
themselves as Rajputs, but a small minority also as Jats. In the Bar 
they were dependents of the Kharrals although superior to them in caste 
taking wives from Kharrals but not giving them their own daughters. 
They were not counted as belonging to the great R4vi tribes. 

The W&ghas (612) are a small tribe whose recent history has already 
been given. They were the leading Jangiis in the northern end of the 
B&r, and Malla, the chief of their clan is the zailddr of Karkan. 

The Wasirs (1,112) were really the dependents of the Waghas, though 
superior to them iu origin, and now they occupy a number of villages 
jointly with the Waghas. There is no Wasir of note in the Colony. 

The Biloches, who belong to all the five great Biloch tribes of Rind, 
Hot, Kurai, Lisliari and Jatoi numbered 17,433, but the Jatoi tribe is 
much the most numerous in the Colony. Biloches appear to have come 
into the Bar early in the fifteenth century. The Rind tribe occupied the 
country between Jhang and Shorkot when they were overthrown by the 
growing power of the Sials. Their only present representatives are the 
men belonging to Jhok G&dhi in the Toba Tek Singh Tahsil. 

There were very few real Biloches in the contral Bar, the so called 
Biloches of Marh Biloehan being really Jats. All Biloches found on 
the areas now commanded by the Rakh and Jhang Branches received 
grants like other nomads. The great majority of them resided on the 
Ravi side of the B&r, and it was Major Popham Young’s idea that 
they should be utilised for transport. Accordingly all the Biloch jhohs 
found on the Gugera Branch area have been given land on Camel 
Service terms under which they now hold 79,633 acres, their chaudhris 
or lambarddrs holding an additional area of 5,344 acres. Of the 33 
jhohs which have received land on Camel Service terms, 14 are not 
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Biloch at all, but Jat. These however are usually the smallest, the large 
jholcs being all Biloch. Of these one is Rind, four Kurai and all the 
rest Jatoi. The Jat jhoks have acquired the name of Biloch sffelv from 
their calling as camel-herds. The Biloches have forgotten all the old 
Biloch customs. They are extremely hardy, but also lazy and turbulent. 
The great R&vi tribes despise them while envying their present pros- 
perity. Their women have not a good reputation. Bat few of them 
are yet self-cultivating, though this will come in time. Bahadur, the old 
headman of Jhok Jumla, and his son Sadulla, are the most intelligent of 
a thick-headed lot. 

Christians in their capacity as peasant grantees are fully dealt with in 
Chapter I, C., but they also hold laud as European 
Christiana 11 C 323 reward grantees and on capitalist terms (2,721 

acres) and as native yeomen (592 acres), while the 
Roman Catholic Mission purchased 687 acres at the first auction. The 
European grantees are Miss Warburton, Mr. E. W. Parker, Mr. 
Alexander Broadway, and Dr. E. Nicholl. 

Mazhabis (371) are men of Chuhra descent who have adopted the 
Sikh religion. Those in the Colony are pensioners 
Mazhabis ... 1^713 from the 23rd, 32nd, and 34th Pioneers holding 

land in Mauzas 11, 12 and 13, Rakh Branch, on 
special Mazhabi terms which differ but little from those of ordinary 
peasant grantees. The greater part of Mauza 28, Jhang Branch, is 
also held by Mazhabi pensioners from other regiments. Mazhabis do 
not make good colonists as they are lazy and somewhat quarrelsome. 
Their villages are dirty and grantees soon relapse from their military 
smartness. 


Most of the minor tribes whose name gives no direct clue to their 
occupation are engaged in agriculture. There are some Awan, Dogra, 
Mallab, Ghakkhar, and Khokhar grantees, while the Qizil-baslPs hold 
two villages, and pensioners have got land as Sheikhs, Mughals, 
Kashmiris, Lobanas, etc., etc. Of the purely tenant classes perhaps the 
Mahtams (6,487) are the most important. Many of them are Sikhs and 
followers of Bedi Sir Baba Khem Singh. They come from the 
Montgomery District and cultivate principally in Biloch Mauzas. 

Of the trading classes the Aror6s (24,219) are the most numerous 
and provide the great majority of the village shopkeepers. The majority 
of them are drawn from Jhang and Montgomery. They are known as 
Kirars. A few Kir&rs who were laud-owners in the Jhang District 
have been given grants as peasants from the Hithar, and some of the 
yeomen aud capitalist grantees also belong to this class. 

Other trading tribes are the Khattris (7,020), Bani&s (788), Khojas 
(1,316), Bishnois, Kalals and Mahajans. Some Khattris hold land as 
capitalists, but few of them can have been enumerated at the Census, 
Most of those in the Colony are shopkeepers, officials or agents of 
absentee grantees. The Khojas come from Chiniot and are Muhammadan 
of Hindu origin. They are mostly traders and noted for their business 
aptitude and rapacity. 

The menial and labouring tribes are discussed in Chapter II B, 
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The following table shows the number of persons in each tribe, with CHAP. I, C. 
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insignificant, being 911 only. There is nothing remarkable about the 
dogmas of the Prophet as professed in the Colony and a religious 
disquisition would be superfluous. It is, however, interesting to note 
that the religious equality formerly enjoyed by Musallis or Muhammadan 
Chubras in the Bar has been affected by changes in the material 
prosperity of the superior tribes, and larger intercourse with the 
outer world. The Janglis are now beginning to insist that the Chuhras 
must appoint their own mullah and to boycott ? nullahs who continue 
to perform religious ceremonies for Musallis. The mullahs who were 
formerly extremely militant and used to encourage raids, are now 
generally to be found on the side of law and order. They also denounce 
female infanticide. Muhammadans are followed numerically by Hindus, 
but the Hindu population is very mixed. Hindu Jats number only 
19,139, Aroras, principally shopkeepers from Jhang and Montgomery, 
24,219. Brahmans too are numerically wtak, totalling only 5,340. There 
are also 1,218 Khojas, but the great balk of the Hindu population is 
comprised of low cartes, the Chuhras alone contributing 97,063. The 
Hindus of the Colony are therefore a comparatively unimportant part of 
the population, andm the case of the lower castes the Hiuduism professed 
is of a debased type. The Arya Sannij has some adherents in Lyallpur 
and amongst the 'patwaris and other officials, but is quite uninfluential. 
Its principal triumph has been the conversion of a number of Hindu Ods. 

The Sikh population totals 88,049, and the proportion per 
10,000 of the gross population is 1,112 following ne*t after Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Lahore and Jullundur. The Sikhs are almost all 
either colonists or their near relative*, and, although a large number of 
them did not return their sects at the census, the great majority are 
Guru Govind Singh Sikhs. TIip Sikh pensioners of the native army 
form an ardent body of proselytisei s, and a considerable number of 
Hindu Jats have hiken the fahul since their arrival in the Colony 
where there is no reason to suppose that the influence of the Sikh 
religion is in any way on the w r ane. 

All the principal Christian missions are represented in the Colony. 
At the first auction of land on the Rakh Branch the Homan Catholic 
Mission bought 645 acres in Mauza No. 3 (Maryhbad) and the land is 
farmed by their own Christian tenants. In 1898 the Church 
Missionary Society applied for and obtained the grant of a whole Mauza 
(No. 424, Jhang Branch, Montgomerywclla, named after Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. A. L. Montgomery, C. S. I., then Settlement Commissioner) 
for distribution to Christian converts, who hold the land on peasant 
terms, it being made a condition that the grantees should have been 
previously employed in agricultural pursuits. The same Mission 
subsequently obtained a second small Mauza (No. 461, Gugera Branch, 
Batemanabad, called after the Revd. Roland Bateman, the well known 
missionary). The principle of such grants having once been established, 
Mauza 371, Gugera Branch, was allotted to Christians selected by the 
American and Scotch Presbyterian Missions, and Mauza 51, Gugera 
Branch, to the Roman Catholic Mission. 

The allotment of land, not to the Mission but to the converts, 
was in conformity with the system prevailing all over the Colony from 
which it was thought better not to deviate. It has, however, its 
disadvantages in the eyes of the Missions, because the grantees at once 
become independent and are not liable to ejectment for grave moral 
delinquencies or even for subsequent apostacy, The missionaries have 
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therefore very little temporal hold over them and there can be little 
doubt that it is not altogether good for converts drawn usually from 
the lowest classes of society to be promoted to sudden affluence. 
Perhaps, however, enough has been done to assist the temporal power of 
the missions by making them lambarddrs of their Mauzas where they 
desired to hold this position. 

The system adopted by each Mission with regard to its village or 
villages is not identical. The Roman Catholics confine themselves 
largely to the charge of their settlements, and do little peregrination. 
The Church Missionary Society’s staff consists of one European and 
two native clergymen, two catechists and a few village readers. One 
of the native clergymen is posted at Montgomery w ala, where he is 
supported by the congregation. Montgomerywala contains a fine Church 
capable of holding 800 people, who are seated in native style on the ground ; 
schools for both boys and girls, the latter having 86 pupils, and a 
dispensary. It is also intended to station two lady missionaries in the 
village. At Batemandbad theie is a boys’ school and funds are being 
raised for a Church. The European clergyman, whose head-quarters are 
at Toba Tek Singh, spends most of his time in marching over the 
Colony, visiting and converting. Apart from the 1,327 converts in the 
two Church of England Mauzas, there are 2,416 others scattered over 
132 villages and in six of these there are Mission Schools teaching up to 
the primary standard. 

The Church Missionaiy Society does not include the whole of the 
Colony within the 'sphere of its labours, but as the result of a concordat 
with the American Mission, has left the latter in undisturbed possession 
of the tract to the north of a line drawn from Jhang thiougli Abbaspur 
to the Ravi. The American Mission lms head-quarters both at Lyallpur 
and Khangah Dogran, with a married minister and two other American 
lady missionaries at each place. Khangah D^grdn itself is just outside 
the Colony but a large portion of the missionaries’ work lies within 
it. The Revd. T. E. Holiday estimates Lis Christian community at 
about 2,200, including the Presbyterian village, a- against 609 in 1893. 
He has about 100 boys in his schools but the attendance has not increased 
for the last ten yeais, a fact* which he attributes to the scarcity of 
labour in the Colony. In the Chiistian village the grantees have 
suppoitjd a native pastor for two years and are now building a 
substantial brick Church. In Lyallpur the Revd. O. Crowe has a 
Church, a girls’ school and a reading room ; in S&ngla a boys’ school, 
with four peripatetic evangelists. His whole flock numbers about 
2,000. The Census of 1901 showed a population of 8,616 Christians ; an 
average of 110 for every 10,000 of the total population, a percentage 
only equalled by Gurdaspur among the Punjab Districts. 

APPENDED IS A LIST OF THE CHRISTIAN TILLAGES, 

In Mauza No. 3, Rakh Branch (Meryabad), Roman Catholic, 645 acres bought in auction* 

„ „ 424, Jhang Branch) Montgomerywala), Church Missionary 2,572 acres. 

Society, allotted. 

i, „ 462, Gugera Branch (Batemanabad) ,, „ 663 acres. 

Society allotted. 

„ „ 371, Gugera Branch (Kot Isain) American Presbyterian and 2,605 acres allotted 

Scotch Presbyterian in equal shares. 

„ , 51, ,, (Khushpur), Roman Catholic 1,908 acres allotted. 


Total 


8,413 
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In pre-colonization clays the Janglis were accustomed to use most of CHAP. I, C. 
the natural produce of the Bar as food, the ptlu or berry of the van tree p "TT* 
being one of the main comestibles, after milk. They say however that 
the canal wa'er has spoilt the p'tlu by rendering it bitter. Now, the 
main differences between the diet of dbddkars and Janglis are that the 
latter class almost invariably eat bdjra in lieu of makkt , and dislike 
vegetables, of which the dbddkars consume great quantities. Janglis, 
however, consume the most butter milk. The Janglis consider that the 
dbddkars eat too much and that what they eat is tasteless. No Jangli 
ever eats with an dbadkdr. Abddkdrs eat maize in the cold weather 
but both classes eat wheat in the hot months. Well-to-do grantees eat 
rice and eggs and most of the pensioners indulge in tea. Large 
quantities of native liquor which do not come from the licensed shops are 
consumed by the Sikhs. 

The dress of the ordinary immigrant is the same as that which he . Dress of 
wore in his home district whichever it w T as. The only remarkable change immi g rants * 
that has taken place is the adoption of trousers by Jullundur Ar&in 
women on state occasions in addition to their traditional petticoats. 

They find that petticoats alone are not conducive to their social dignity. 

Tbe dress of the male Jangli consists of a cloth tied round his Dress of 
loins aud reaching like a petticoat half-way below the knee; and a J&ngH*. 
second cloth called chaddar thrown over his shoulders. Another piece 
of thin cloth ( pag ), was twisted round his head leaving the top bare, and 
this with a pair of shoes completed bis ordinary attire. For the cold 
weather he added a blanket ( kamal ). White clothes were common, but 
many nomads affected majhlcts aud turbans of dark cloth with a check 
pattern, or with stripes of red and yellow running through it with a red 
or yellow border. The women wore a majhla like the men, though 
longer and tighter, especially round the hips. Their other garments 
were a bodice, choli , usually red, which tightly covered the breast, and a 
chaddar worn over the head. The chaddar was either white or of some 
sombre colour. The mfen wore their hair in long locks which aggravated 
the wildness of their appearance. The women generally plaited their 
hair up to marriage, but afterwards bound it loose in a knot on the top of 
the head. The men now wear the same style of clothes, though often of 
a more expensive description. The dress of the women is being 

assimilated to that of women elsewhere, but the Jangli ladies have not yet 
taken to trousers or petticoats. 

Ornaments were neither numerous nor costly. The headmen of a Ornaments. 
rahna usually possessed a signet ring, and a few of the men had bracelets 
or earrings. The women’s ornaments differed in quality according to the 
wealth of their husbands. The full complement of possible ornaments is 
given on page 89 of the Multan Gazetteer, but the women of the B&r 
seldom possessed all or even many of them. Unmarried women, however, 
always wear a particular type of earring, named bunda , which they 
exchange after marriage for a different kind called t cdlidn, J&ugli 
women are now of course well able to satisfy the feminine appetite. 

All the great Jangli tribes bad their own large cemeteries ( goristin ) Disposal of 

in the Bar, and always buried their dead in them, however great the the dead, old 
distance over which it was necessary to carry the corpse. The best known ceme terieB, 
of these wpre at Sb&hkot, Pakka Mari, and Madrassa (Mauza 379, Gugera 
Branch). The Pakka Mari cemetery of the Kharrals has been abandoned 
owing to its situation in the civil station of Lyallpur. In such cemeteries 
menials and dependents were buried as well as their masters. 
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In each Colony village email areas ont of the grazing area are set 
aside for cemeteries ( kalristan ) and burning ghats ( marian ). The size 
of the former is usually a whole, and of the latter a half, Mila . 

There are no shrines of any note in the Colony except perhaps 
Shahkot, where the anmial religious fair is not so popular as it was. 
The real general holidays of the countryside are the times of the annual 
cattle fair (in March) and the horse fair (in October) when the people 
pour into Lyallpnr in immense crowds, largely to watch the sports and 
the entertainments provided by wandering performers. The greatest 
interest is perhaps centred in the tug-of-war competition, for which the best 
teams go into regular training. At the last cattle fair great excitement 
was caused by a challenging team from Amritsar, which the Lyallpnr 
champions defeated. In some of the Sikh villages even the children have 
begun to practise. Other competitions are lime-cutting, tilting at the ring, 
and tent-pegging, at which last many of the Janglis, who practise in their 
own villages, are real experts. A jumping competition, which should 
improve the general horsemanship, has also been started, while at the horse 
fair there are regular horse and camel races. Thera are large numbers of 
Bazigars (conjurors) and Nats (acrobats) in the Colony who go the round of 
the villages with their performances. Janglis indulge a good deal in rude 
danciDg of a monotonous description which it is not entertaining to watch. 

Amongst Janglis the name of a child is given from ten to fifteen days 
after its birth. The father and mother consult one another, but the father 
has the final word in the case of a female and the mother in the case of a 
male child. The mullah is not consulted, though the opinion of relatives 
is often asked. The children of members of local tribe are usually called 
after one of their ancestors. Where there is more than one son tho names 
of brothers usually rhyme, e.g. 9 Kabir, Shamir; Al&wul, Shah&bnl, Saj&wul, 
Bihdwul; M uhabbat, Nij&bat, SaMbat, Shah&dat ; Jalla, Malla ; Jah&na, 
Rahana; the reason being that such names were easy to remember by a 
people possessing no written records. The addition of a diminutive signifies 
annoyance or contempt on the part of the speaker, thus ° Shahabuli M or 
u Al&wuli” is used disrespectfully. Some Janglis possess names which show 
their undoubted Hindu origin, e.g., Jagdeo. 

There are no nicknames amongst Janglis, although complimentary 
names, such as Sher and Bahadur, are common enough. 



CHAPTER II. — Economic. 


Section A.— Agriculture. 

Under official sanction a complete classification of soils has been 
drawn up ; and in accordance with this classification every field at the 
time of measurement is placed in its proper category with a vie v to 
future assessments. The nomenclature adopted with concomitant descrip- 
tion is as follows : 


CHAP. II, A. 

Agricul- 

ture. 

General con- 
ditions — ( a) 
soils. 


Culturable. — (1). Bohi. — Land which consists of good loam without 

admixture of sand or kallar (alkaline salts), 
and is generally found in depressions. 


(2) . Mciira. — Land containinga small or nominal admix- 

ture of sand without any trace of kallar. 

(3) . Kallardthi . — Land impregnated with kallctr but 

culturable. 


(4). j Belli. — (or sandy). — Land containing excess of sand 
but free of hollar. 

RarrL — Uncultivated but culturable land bare of 
vegetation off which water flows readily : 
which cannot with certainty be placed in 
any class. 

Rcippar . — Land which has a surface of a lew inches 
of good soil bottomed by pure river sand. 
Shor . — Land which is all kallar . 

Rcri. — Land which owiug to the presence of kankar 
is un culturable. 

(9) . Tibbct or Gharole.— Land which is all sand heaps, or 

cut up by ravines. 

(10) . Rappar.— As in 6; but owing to nearness of sub- 

soil saud is unculturable. 

The classification as such invites the criticism that it is over-elaborate : 
and experience has proved that for practical purposes tlie criticism is 
justifiable. In actual survey it is a work of supererogation to differentiate 
soils defined, or rather described, as rarri , which as soon as it is cultivated, 
§o ipso must be placed in one of the other categories. Bohi is a stiffish 
loam of close texture which possesses very durable qualities, and if well 
worked up, retains moisture and produces splendid crops. It is only found 
in, and on the margin of, depressions ( chappars ). The presence of its 
excellent qualities is to be ascribed to the constant surface drainage towards 
the hollow from the higher land in the vicinage. 

When land has been under cultivation some time ifc becomes exceedingly 
difficult to differentiate rohi from maira owing to the deposit of sandy silt 
left by the Chenab water on the land. To the eye of the casual observer 
they become practically indistinguishable. The zam'mddr , however, is 
never deceived and the persistent virtues of this soil are fully understood. 
It is rare, indeed, for a colonist with a square abutting on the natural 
drainages of the countryside or containing an old chctppar to seek an 
exchange. On the contrary, to obtain such a square he will cheerfully 
Bacrifice an area of 2 or 3 acres of inferior soil. All crops do well on rohi , 


(5). 


(6). 

UxCULlURABLE. — (7). 

(8). 
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* 1 though the difference is accentuated most markedly in the Kharif harvest. 

Agricub Rohi as compared with maira is reckoned to yield in the proportion of three 

ture. to two. 

General condi- 
tion (a) soils, Maira forms the great bulk of the Colony area. It may be 

Maira. estimated that about 80 to 85 per cent, of the whole tract of the Colony 
east of the Jhang-Toba Tek Singh -Chichfiwatni main road is maira land. 
It is a soil of somewhat light composition, having a perceptible admixture 
of sand. It is free from any excess of clay which under excessive moisture 
would tend to coagulation. It easily absorbs irrigation : the moisture being 
carried down to the subsoil without retardation. Maira does not require 
excessive tillage; whilst considering the heavy strain that has been put upon 
it, it has shown extraordinary fertility. The sandy silt deposit left by the 
Chenab water is not of a very fertilising nature : but despite heavy cropping 
and absence of manure the deterioration of the soil has been comparatively 
slow. 

It is true that cotton and sugar-cane— indeed the Khari f crops in general — 
have displayed a steady diminution cf outturn, but on the other hand the 
yield of the Rabi crops has probably increased. Wheat indicates no falling 
off, while only within the last few harvests has the successful cultivation of 
gram and masar been possible owing to the gradual cooling of the soil. 

Kallarathi. Kallarathi is a soil containing a distinct taint of alkaline line salt. 

From a scientific anl practical point of view its defect is that it contains 
this salt in excess. It is a stiff soil of close texture through which water 
percolates with difficulty. After water has been turned on to maira it per- 
meates through to the subsoil at once : on kallarathi land the water lies on 
the surface and the process of percolation is very slow. It is this peculiarity 
that renders the soil a congenial one for the growing of rice. The uncultur- 
able shor is usually differentiated from kallarathi soil by its excess of the 
objectionable salt which is such as to render all cultivation impossible. 
Locally, however, kallarathi , ehor and rori are often distinguished as (a) 
mitha kallar ; (6) turivala and kola kallar and (c) roramv&ld kallar , i.e., 
(a) sweet kallar , ( b ) kallar which contains so much kallar that the efflores- 
cence obtrudes on the surface ; (c) kallar (often of a blackish colour) inter- 
mixed with nodules of kankar . The two latter varieties are considered 
unculturabie, whereas kallarathi or mitha kallar will yield excellent crops 
of wheat or rice, provided it gats unstinted irrigation. If, however, 
irrigation be defective the crops quickly feel the effects. Rabi crops are 
always more successful than those of the Kharif on this soil. There was 
formerly a large patch of kallarathi soil between Sangia and SMhkot, but 
the salts have since been washed out by irrigation. There is also a large 
block of kallarathi land on the Bahlak distributary, which is only now com- 
ing under cultivation. Elsewhere there is little soil seriously affected by 
alkaline salts except to the south-west of Toba Tek Singh where such land 
is very common. 

Retlior Retli is an inferior class u£ maira containing an excess of sand. It 

iandy eoil, requires very heavy and constant irrigation to produce successful crops ; and 
on the whole, crops grown on such soil are far more precarious than those 
in kxllardthi soil. Sandy patches are to be found in a few villages of the 
true B&r here and there; but they are only met with in some excess on the 
Bhow&na Branch and along the (Jhen&b high bank (Dh&ya) fringing the 
Upper Jhang Branch, 

-raxtL Rarri has already been referred to above. Hitherto it has been found 

unnecessary to classify any soil under this category. 
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Rappar. — Generally this is an nnculturable soil, but in the bed and 
along the banks of the Budli Nala a certain area of rappar has been 
allotted and cultivated with fair success. Rappar is formed by the 
deposit of good soil from the high bank on the original bed of river sand. 

It is universally recognised that the success of a crop largely depends 
on the amount of preparation the field to be sown receives. Consequently, 
ploughings for sugar-cane especially and the more valuable crops are 
numerous: whereas gram, chari , bajra, &c,, call for but two or three 
ploughings at the most. Much depends on the racial characteristics of the 
cultivator : witness the proverb : — 

Pai'hathi vanj, sitnji kheti kade na hou'an batiyan teli . ec Trading 
second-hand and forming only bv orders never make 32 into 33 ,” but 
these have been discussed elsewhere. It is sufficient to say that there 
is a world of difference between the careful, fine tillage of a Hoshidrpur 
Jat or Amritsar Kamboh and the reckless apathy of a debilitated 
resident of the Clien&b Hithar. The Janglis of the Bar are a stalwart 
race to whom agriculture is a novelty. Their own claim is that the 
lapse of another generation will dpvelop them into as good husbandmen 
as the immigrant colonist. It is too early to hazard any conjecture 
on the issue : but it is at least not open to doubt that they have proved 
themselves very apt pupils, though hampered by their reluctance to dispose 
of their excess stock of cattle. 

I he two types of plough in general use in the Punjab commonly 
found are the munna or slant-handed plough favoured by colonists from 
Amritsar, Sialkot and Gurduspur (except the Batala Tahsil), and the 
hal or straight-handled plough employed by the down-country grantees. 
Two bullocks are the usual yoke, but it is common enough to see a 
male buffalo yoked with a bullock, or a pair of buffaloes engaged in 
ploughing. The buffalo is often employed as a cheap substitute by nomads 
who have no tradition of plough oxen. But admittedly he is a sorry make- 
shift, being deficient both in pluck and stamina. A yoke of donkeys 
has been seen in one capitalist village belonging to a grantee from the 
North Punjab : but the satire of the couutryside proved too much for the 
experiment. Camels are still to be found ploughing on the Lower Gugera 
Branch, driven by tenants from Bikanir; but tliese of course are instances 
only noteworthy from their rarity. One yoke is universally considered to 
be able to plough half a square (nearly 14 acres) in one year. Thus a 
self-cultivating grantee in possession of one square must possess as an 
indispensable minimum two yokes and two ploughs. 

It can hardly be said that any definite system of rotation of crops, 
extending over a period of years, exists. It is taken as axiomatic by the 
colonists that each field should be ek-fasli, i.e. y bear (at least) one crop per 
annum. Of coarse, it is not possible that every field should be tinder crop 
every successive year. But any deficiency in one direction is made up by 
excess in another. For example, if a field has been under sugar-cane one 
year, it will probably lie fallow the next. But compensation will be obtained 
elsewhere. A field under makki (maize) will be succeeded in the Rabi by 
senji , and thus two crops in one year will be reaped from one field. 
In other words, if water be available, every colonist aims at centum fer 
centum cultivation of liis holding. Occasionally, double-cropping will 
result in this average being exceeded. All colonists who are self-cultivating 
i*ecognize the beneficial effects derived from periodical alterations of crops. 
After every three or four years land, which has been sown successively 
with Kharif crops, will be devoted to Rabi crops and vice versa , Whilst 
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then no regular cyclic system of rotation is recognised, the cultivator has 
adopted certain principles of annual rotation which are deemed essential 
if the maximum of profit is to be obtained. These principles are not 
infrequently infringed by absentee yeomen and capitalist grantees, ignorant 
of the rudiments of husbandry but powerful enough to impose their will 
on their tenants. Such ahnormid cases, however, need not he considered 
in stating what these principles are. 


One cotton crop is never succeeded by another cotton crop in the same 
field. The roots of cotton penetrate deeply and the crop is a heavy drain 
on the soil. It is not unusual for this reason for a colonist to limit an 
annual tenant in the amount of cotton he may grow. Cotton may follow 
wheat and toria, aud be succeeded by wheat or sugar-cane, provided in the 
latter case senji has been sown along with the cotton, the reason being 
that the nodules which form the roots of senji 9 a leguminous plant, fix 
nitrogen with which the soil is re-invigorated. Sugar-cane also follows 
maize or senji. iMaizewill follow wheat. Chari may succeed wheat: but 
the converse does not hold. Usually gram or masar are sown after chari . 
Bajra is followed by wheat or occasionally by cotton in the ensuing 
Kharif. Wheat is almost the only crop which may succeed itself. 

Of all crops chari , which is unmanured, most exhausts the land. Btijra 
runs chari bard, and cotton, which is also unmanured, has been already 
mentioned. Sugar-cane and maize are exhausting crops : but their effects 
are neutralized by the heavy manuring the land receives : whilst their 
roots when decomposing no doubt restore nitrogen to the soil. Wheat 
and toria take less out of the soil than any other of the staple crops. 


For convenience of irrigation and economy of water the bigger grant- 
ees often divide their lands into two chalcs or portions, one for the Kharif 
and the other for the Kabi. Each chak is devoted entirely to its own 
harvest until the period for alternating arrives. Thus it is not unusual to 
come upon half-a-dozen t:> a dozen squares in the possession of a single 
grantee which are one unbroken expanse of wheat. A similar procedure 
is adopted by smaller men, the unit being in their case the kila in lieu of 
the square. 


Sowing anu The condition of the cultivator is so generally prosperous in the Colony 
ed * that he has no difficulty in saving seed from one harvest for the next. 

He seldom has recourse to the village shop-keeper. It cannot be said that 
scientific selection ot seed is mucli observed. One or two enlightened 
grantees experiment in selection and importation of varieties from other 
districts. Occasionally they will purchase small amounts from successful 
experiments at the Lyallpur Experimental Farm. But generally the 
haste to become rich is such that the colonists refuse to reserve eveu small 
areas for trial of new or selected seeds. Possibly, in this respect the 
greatest hopes are to be placed in the direction of cotton, owing to the 
rapid deterioration of the common varieties grown in th e Colony. Kambohs 
and Ar&ins as classes are the most careful in their selection of seed. 
Before sowing the ground has always to be irrigated (rauni) and then 
after three or four dsn s in ordinary soil, five and six on the >tdfrr soils, 
ploughed up for dissemination. Sowing is done either !y drill (nali) or 
dropping from the hand one by one in the furrow made by the plough 
(khe'r) or broadcast (chhatta). Drilling is little resorted to : it requires more 
labour, which is always scarce where holdings are large and meni ils 
comparatively few. 
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The kher method is considered the best, because the seed is left 
unexposed to the force of the wind : and for sowing moisture is, on the 
canal, never deficient. Practically, sowing is almost uniformly done broad- 
cast as the cheapest and most expeditious form of dissemination. In favour 
of the broadcast method it is said in the case of wheat, etc., that the straw 
of seed sown thus is more nourishing to cattle. J&nglis, who are tyros in 
the agricultural pursuits, invariably sow chhattd. Sugar-cane is grown 
from cuttings which are cut from the ripe canes and then buried 
against the day of use under ground in heaps (tig). Vegetables alone are 
raised from seedlings (; paniri ), even rice being sown broadcast. Cotton 
seeds are smeared with cow-dung’ preparatory to sowing : and toria seed 
is mixed in earth. As a rule in the case of the bigger grantees their 
tenants are bound to provide the seed for the harvest, allowances being 
made in other directions as a set-off. 

Well-to-do grantees who possess granaries or store-houses grant loans 
of seed to their tenants free of interest, merely deducting their dues 
wheu the crop is harvested before the grain is divided into appropriate 
shares. Smaller grantees, who employ tenants to help in cultivation, share 
with them the duty of providing seed for sowing of the harvest. 

The wooden drag known as the sohuga is in universal use for crushing 
clods after ploughing. The surface of the field is smoothed thereby and 
evaporation of moisture retarded. The sohdga is invariably made of kikar 
wood. The Janglis until recently have not been addicted to its use. They 
were content (as the tenauts from the Ravi and Chenab riverain still are) 
to sow amidst the clods without undergoing the labour of levelling the 
field. They are, however, rapidly learning the advantages of the sohdga . 
The sohdga is also used on a field of sugar-cane after the first hoeing 
(annhi godi) in order to retain the moisture of the subsoil and prevent 
clogging of the surface soil. 

Land when first brought under the plough requires to be levelled 
after being cleared of jungle brushwood which accumulates earth round 
its roots. Often mounds of fair extent ( tihbcc ) have to be reduced. The 
soil round the roots of jand and van trees is especially fertile and is care- 
fully spread by the cultivator over the field as a top-dressing. Its effect, 
however, is speedily exhausted after one cropping, doubtless because of 
exposure to sun and atmosphere. 

For levelling purposes the jandm or rake is used. There are two 
types — the pronged rake in favour with colonists from Amritsar and the 
more northern districts, the board rake (phattiwala) employed by cultiva- 
tors from Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana and Ambaln. The karah is 
a drag-rake drawn by bullocks when the work of levelling demands more 
than hand labour. 

In the ea*rly days of the Colony manure was not highly prized. The 
virgin soil of the JMr yielded bumper crops ungrudgingly and the colonist 
found an adequate recompense ci’owning his efforts if he but scratched 
the soil, sowed his seed and poured abundant water on his land. With 
the gradual impoverishment of the soil the necessity of manurial treatment 
has become fully recognised by all classes alike. The Kamboh and Aram 
colonists, from their hereditary traditions of cultivation in the home dis- 
tricts, appraise manure at a higher value than other tribes : but even the 
aboriginal Jangli is fast learning that in default of manure the yield of his 
fields year by year decreases. Unfortunately, the available supplies of 
manure are in inverse ratio to the growing demand therefor. \V ith the rapid 
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disappearance of all brushwood from jungle brought under the plough, the 
colonists have had to fall back for fuel on the cakes of dung so familiar 
in the congested districts of the Punjab. It is estimated on the Rakh 
Branch (where wood i3 scantiest) that almost two-thirds of the droppings 
of cattle are reserved for fuel-cakes. The state of things is not so bad 
on the more recently settled branches where great efforts to encourage 
arboriculture have been made : but with a rapidly growing population 
the outlook is not bright. 

However plentiful wood may be, a certain proportion of cattle-dung 
is reserved for fuel-cakes by all colonists on the ground that milk is best 
cooked with this material. Its combustion is slow and steady and its 
freedom from smoke, which so easily taints milk, renders its use almost 
a sine qua non . Furthermore a certain proportion of manure and rubbish 
is consumed in village kilns expected for brick-making. 

The immigrant colonist is better able to stoi*ehis manure than the Jangli 
whose mode of life is so widely divei'gent. The immigrant, from fear of 
theft, nearly always stalls his cattle in his own compound at night. The 
night droppings are largely reserved for dung-cakes (and these droppings 
really contain the most valuable manurial constituents). Each morning 
the dung is collected in a heap. Formerly, the heap would be left to 
decompose inside the compound: but during the last year or two the 
colonists have been induced to form their dung-heaps on waste land outside 
the village sites. The innovation was, at first, somewhat reluctantly 
accepted, but there is no doubt that it is now welcomed for sanitary reasons 
by the zamindurs themselves and there is scarcely a village which does 
not conform to the practice. The location of the manure heaps outside 
of the village exposes them, however, to a certain los3 in economical value. 
They lose the cliauce of coxxstant u«iuationby cattle : and by their exposure 
to the free air are subject to a process of steady evaporation of ammonia 
and waste of nitrates. Unlike the immigrant the Jangli never stalls his 
cattle 'within the village site. An expert himself, he has little fear of other 
thieves. His cattle are folded either within a rough thorn hedge (vdrah) 
on some fallow land which next harvest will reap the benefit of the cattle 
droppings, or else in a walled enclosute ( dhdra } dhon) at the corner of a 
field. In the latter case the manure will either be thrown outside to be 
spread subsequently on au adjacent field, or will be more or less carelessly 
stocked against the time when donkeys will convey it in panniers to its 
appointed destination. The irrimigrant colonist invariably uses carts to 
convey his manure to his square which may be a mile moi’e or less 
distant from his home, but it is not improbable that he will soon begin to 
follow the example of the nomads and stall his cattle in the field. 

Phagau and Chet (February-April) and Htlr (June- July) are the two 
seasons in which the bulk of the manure used by the colonists is taken to 
the fields preparatory to ploughings for the Kharif and Rabi. There are 
two months — Sawan and Bhadon — when no cultivator will touch manure ; 
because the exhalations from heaps saturated with rain are considered 
peculiarly deadly. Manure (khdd kiira or aruri) comprises horse-dung 
(lid), cow-dung ( gobar ), sheep and goats* dung (men gan), camel dung (ledna) 
and miscellaneous rubbish, such as crushed sugar-cane, straw and sweepings 
of all kiuds (mail). A large number of grantees possess a horse or pony; 
but the quantity of horse-dung produced is too small to be of much account 
though its superior nutritive value is fully recognised. Cow-dung, the 
most generally available, is held to be a cool or slowly decomposing 
manure. If applied fresh, however, it is liable to encourage insect pests. 
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Goat and sheep-dung* is said to be a “hot** or rapidly fermenting CHAP* II, A. 
manure jit is especially appreciated for the growing of tobacco, to which it Aericui- 
imparts pungency. The result is fatal if it is applied to sugar-cane. ture. 
Camel-dung* is a very hot manure ; indeed its calorific qualities are Manure, 
so potent that it is considered to do more harm than good. It is never 
voluntarily used to dress land. Any one who has seen a camel camping 
ground will recollect that the droppings denude the ground of all 
vegetation. 

It is useless for the colonist even to consider the possibility of 
manuring every field of his holding. Probably, the average head of 
cattle possessed by him is about ten, young and old inclusive ; though in 
the case of Jangtis the average per holding is more nearly double that 
number. This head of cattle will, after domestic uses have been provided 
for, give him enough manure for approximately two acres or two fields. 

There are consequently two crops only (eliminating from consideration 
small patches of vegetables) to which manure is regularly applied ; namely, 
sugar-cane and maize. Without manure it is useless to cultivate cane 
except m virgin soil, and the same remark applies to maize with almost 
equal force. 

As to the amount, it may be estimated that a kanal of land (8 kanals 
= 1 acre) to be sown with sugar-cane receives two carts load of manure, 
each containing from 15 to 25 maunds, or roughly a ton to a ton and 
three-quarters of manure. This manure is of good selected quality. It 
must contain a high proportion of dung, and but little straw and rubbish. 

If, when the sugar-cane has appeared above the ground, it be considered 
to require further aid, a top-dressing {chhana) of pulverised sifted manure 
is given. It is a mistake to imagine that the move manure given the better 
the crop will be. If the crop of cane grows too rank, in Sawan, after 
heavy rain, the canes collapse and fall prone to the ground. Land 
which is to be devoted to maize is manured somewhat more heavily than 
cane and with coarser ingredients. Occasionally, a top-dressing of 
kallar is given to young wheat at the end of December or in January : 
and if cotton is to be manured the manure should be well rotted ; other- 
wise it does more harm than good. Sugar-cane is sown after maize large- 
ly, because the roots of maize, when the stalks have been cut, decompose 
rapidly and form a manure themselves. The same is true of senji roots 
and cotton leaves. 


The scale of cultivation where the average holding of a colonist is a Weeding 
square of nearly 28 acres precludes the possibility of much attention and hoeiog. 
being devoted to weeding. Even the most careful tillers, colonists from 
Hoshiarpur, the Jullundur well tract, Ardi'ns and Kambohs have found 
systematic weeding, except in the case of sugar-cane and small areas of 
vegetables, a task beyond their powers. It is explained elsewhere how 
even cotton is weeded only by having the plough run through between 
the rows of plants. Especial mention may be made of the bukhdt or 
pidzi (wild onion), bdtu, the ak and dciryai , the weeds which are most 
commonly found in the Colony. 

The pidzi, once firmly established, spreads with great rapidity and piazi. 
appears almost ineradicable. It makes its appearance in poor soil ; and 
the fact that it is found in nearly every village of the Rakh Branch, 
and ia beginning to spread on the Jhang Branch, testifies to the gradual 
deterioration of a soil becoming impoverished by incessant ovex*-cropping 
and never permitted to recuperate. The weed is carried from one field 
to another by means of the network of water-courses. By its rapid spread 
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it chokes up the young* wheat causing serious loss to the cultivators. 
The only remedy — a drastic one, which few care to apply — is to cut down 
the young sprouts along with the weed which then dies a natural death. 
If allowed to seed, in the succeeding years it works proportionately greater 
havoc. Pidzi affect Rabi crops only ; it has no economical value. 

The destructive effects of batu which also appears among the Rabi 
crops are precisely similar, and the remedy is the same. Its spread is 
due to identical causes. 

Ak, which was unknown to the jungle in pre-canal times, is now 
ubiquitous. It flourishes with equal vigour along the banks of distri- 
butaries and water-courses and on the unirrigated village grazing ground. 
Its downy seed is wafted aloug the water channels or blown by passing 
breezes on to every field. The growth of the plant is that of the Bibli- 
cal mustard seed. Its tap-root penetrates to a great depth and renders 
the weed most difficult to extirpate. A couple of years ago the pest 
threatened to assume very serious proportions, and executive instructions 
were issued to the colonists, and, more particularly, to the village headmen, 
to eradicate the ah wherever it appeared in the fields. The attention of 
the zaminddrs was thus concentrated on the evil and a marked clearance 
of the plant -in the Colony was effected. The colonists recognize the 
advantages of cutting down the weed as it appears ; but it is difficult to 
induce them to expend sufficient exertion to uproot it, with the result 
that it sprouts again and again. A line of ah plants along the banks 
of a water-course is however held by the cultivators to have a protective 
value in preventing the channel from being choked up with sand or 
earth during dust storms. 

The plant is eaten only by goats. Its leaves have— or are said to 
have — a medicinal value, beiug toasted aud applied as a curative of boils 
aud abscesses. Its milky sap is similarly utilised. More recently its 
young sprouts have been eaten as a remedy for plague whenever 
that disease has broken out. The impression is that they have an anti- 
toxic effect. 

Another ubiquitous weed which has only appeared during the last 
few years is called daryai (river-weed) from its origin. It appears to be 
a hill weed, flourishes in the Kharif causing some trouble by choking up 
water-courses; but it is not sufficiently vigorous to do much damage to 
the heavy Kharif crops. 

Few crops are hoed; iudeed, leaving aside vegetables which require 
careful weeding, sugar-cane and maize are the only two crops for which 
hoeing is indispensable. The more hoeing given to cane the better will 
be the results : — 

Kumad bijia dhaula , tu hath rahh kasola. 

“If you have sown white sugar-cane keep the spade ever in your 
hand.” 

The first hoeing is done with a spud (ramba) eight or ten days after 
sowing and is known as annhi godi (blind hoeing). At least three more 
hoeings should be given, the last being done with a spade. Sugar-cane must be 
hoed rapidly. The work is laborious and a dozen to sixteen hands will find 
difficulty in hoeing an acre in a day. If there is any delay the plants 
are apt to dry up. Maize is hoed three times, as a rule ; wheat not at all. 
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The system of the partition of squares into fields lias been elsewhere CHAP. II, A. 
described. Each field has its ridge or water-course demarcating it off . . 

from its neighbour, and fences are not generally found necessary. They ture. 
are, however, commonly erected as a protection to fields which abut on the Fencing, 
inter-and intra-village roads. For the valuable crops grown on irrigated 
land the grantees have recognized the advantage of lining the borders 
of such fields with rows of dry k ik ar t her or karil branches obtained by 
lopping the pirent trees. This successfully wards off straying cattle and 
camels. Formerly, the brushwood obtained from jungle clearance of 
squares brought under the plough was on occasions used as a fence, but 
with the gradual and steady disappearance of stores of firewood, such 
rough logs are not now available. 

Near to village sites elaborate mud walls, erected at considerable 
expense, are to be found running the whole length of a square (1,100 feet) 
and attaining a height of three or four feet. These walls are constructed by 
wandering bands of Pathans in the cold weather, and as much as thirty 
rupees per side of a square or more will be expended on their erection. 

Inside the walls an additional fence is made by planting rows of kikar t 
her or shisham trees to keep cut trampling intruders, especially where the 
enclosure is a garden. Where a water-course intervenes between a road 
and the boundary of cultivation, a row of closely planted trees, or, more 
rarely, sarkanda gras^, suffices. 

Efforts have b^en made to introduce phulai ( Acacia modesta ) as a 
thickset hedge, but unsuccessfully. The zaminddrs have a decided 
aversion to it, asserting with some truth that it harbours mosquitoes, sand- 
flies and other troublesome insects; whilst its loppings do not yield a com- 
pensating advantage in fodder or fuel. A border of sanukra (false hemp) is 
usually sown round fields of sugar-cane to serve as a ience, and of chari or 
jowdr round makki with a similar object. 

Cotton alone is handpicked; all other crops are reaped with the small Reaping, 
sickle (datri). The reaper cuts off the crop close to the roots, unless it be 
bdjra or jowar , which are decapitated near the head, the stalks being 
subsequently cut down for fodder. Women alone are employed to pick 
cotton, and if the crop be heavy' will gather 6 or 7 sers per diem. Other 
crops are reaped by men and boys, though women frequently lend 
assistance. With a comparatively scarce supply of labour, the demand for 
hands at harvest time is constant. Employment is easily found on good 
wages by vagrant bands of Chuhras , Pakkhiwdraz , etc., who enter the 
C dony in search thereof at harvest times, encamping in reed huts near the 
village sites. The holder of a square is seldom fortunate enough to be 
able to reap the whole of his wheat crop without extraneous assistance ; 
and reapers ( lawas ) have to he hired. Oue man will reap from 1 to 1 ^ 
kandls in a day (8 kandls =1 acre) and get one sheaf in every twenty as 
his share. In the case of sugar- cane a man can with difficulty cut and peel 
a maria in a day (20 marlas— 1 kandl ). 

After being reaped all grain crops have to be threshed. Maize cobs Threshing 
are first shelled and the grain is then beaten out of them with sticks, and winnow- 
This method is occasionally adopted by women for other kinds of grain 1D g* 
when the bulk is small. Torxa and gram when cut a^e piled up in heaps 
and then taken to some conveniently adjacent piece of hard ground which 
i3 used as a threshing floor (pir). There cattle trample out the f?rain which 
is subsequently winnowed from the chaff. Jowdr is similarly treated. 

Wheat is tied into sheaves (hhdri) and the sheaves are gathered into 
stocks ( khalwara ) which are conveyed to the pir. Here the usual method of 
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separating the grain from the straw is to yoke a pair of oxen behind a 
phctlha, a weighted frame of wooden brushwood, and drive them round and 
round until the grain has been trampled out and the straw sufficiently 
broken up- The heap is then tossed up by pitchfork into the air, the grain 
fallingto one side, the straw to another. Subsequently the grain heap is 
further winnowed by a man ( chhaji ) filling the winnowing tray, holding 
its coutents above his head and allowing the remaining chaff to drift in the 
breeze to one side while the grain falls direct. 

A second method of trampling out the grain is to dispense with 
the j)halha and drive round the cattle tied to central stake trusting 
to their feet only. This is the only process employed by Janglis. Its 
drawback is that the straw (turi) is not sufficiently broken up, and remains 
coarse. Winnowing operations are generally left to men of low caste ; 
but the colonists from Jullundur and the more southern districts of the 
Eastern Punjab frequently do tlie preliminary work themselves. Down- 
country colonists employ Cha mar whlie those of the more northern and 
western districts employ Chuhras. 

Once the crop is harvested it is speedily taken to the market or made 
over to the village shop-keeper who may be a small middleman or a branch 
connection with a large firm. Very little grain or produce is retained 
by the colonist beyond what is necessary to supply home needs. Grain 
retained for consumption in the home is stored in the bharola — a cylindric- 
al biu made of uubaked clay; or in the gdhi ) a square shaped box-like 
receptacle of the same material placed inside the dwelling-house. Large 
grantees have in some cases built themselves very fine granaries contain- 
ing capacious cellars wherein the various products of the harvest are 
stored separately. (Prominent among these capitalists maybe mentioned 
the late Sujdn Singh of Rawalpindi, Malik Umr Hayfit Khfin on the Eakh 
Branch, S. Mehdi Shah ou the Jhang Branch and Mr. E. W. Packer 
on the Gugera Branch). Brick granaries like these have cost their owners 
thousands of rupees. 

The vast majority of immigrant colonists possess their own carts 
wherein the harvest produce is conveyed to the nearest railway town, or 
manure to the field : — 

(1) The common wooden cart. 

(2) The Ludhi&na cart. 

The chief difference is that the latter is strongly bound and ribbed 
with iron which renders it far more durable. The cost of an ordinary 
cart ranges from Rs. 25 to Ru 40; that of the Ludhi&na cart, which is 
especially affected by colonists of the Mahva and Arnbala Districts, is 
about double. But where the wooden cart lasts ten years, the Ludhiana 
type is good for twenty. Carts are of all shapes and sizes, and of diverse 
capacities. When time is pressing at harvest, or when manure has to be 
conveyed to the fields, carts are fenced round with cotton sticks and cloth, 
their capacity being thereby doubled. A good load for a cart will be 
30 to 40 maunds, while in normal circumstances half that amount is deemed 
sufficient burden for the patient cattle. When a cart is loaded to its 
utmost capacity and the destination is a market town, two yoke of cattle 
are inspanned. The benefits derived from metalled roads can hardly be 
over-estimated by one who lias seen heavily burdened carts struggling 
along the deep ruts of the friable unmetalled roads. 
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It appears that the opening of the metalled road between Ly allpur and 
Kh£nu&na (Smiles) has reduced the freight of agricultural produce half anna 
per maund for the distance. The colonists of Ludhi&na, who are of a 
notoriously thrifty disposition, are particularly keen carriers and make good 
earnings, especially during the Kharif harvest time. They do not themselves 
sow much sugarcane; consequently their vehicles are available for carriage 
of market produce during part of the Kharif harvest. Jdmglis have begun 
to adopt carts, but only the bigger men at present possess them. They 
mostly sell their produce to the small itinerant middlemen who visit their 
villages. Donkeys and camels are commonly employed by these wandering 
beoparis . Camel owners command high rates of hire in the height of the 
business season ; as much as Rs. 2 per camel load being earned for 
journeys from the more distant parts of the colony to Ly allpur or Grojra. A 
camel is often loaded up to 8 maunds. 

The colonist farmer has the usual field enemies to contend with, 
excepting locusts. Serious visitations by this pest are unknown. If 
small swarms settle they are speedily drowned out by irrigation. Tela 
attacks sugar-cane, cotton, toria, sarson, sinji, chart, etc. The diseases so 
designated appears in two or thieo forms: — 

(a) . As a form of smut it settles on sugar-cane soon after the 

plant has appeared above ground. The canes, though 
retaining their external appearance when they reach maturi- 
ty, are destitute of all juice and fit only for fuel. 

( b) . The plant attacked dries up and a viscous fluid, the deposit of 

a small fly, is found thereon. 

(c) . As a green fly it settles on the flowers of the plant; the pods 

form but are found to contain no grain. Tela is generally 
considered to attack crops sown late which have suffered 
from a deficiency of irrigation. Its appearance is also 
sometimes attributed to cloudy weather. 

Various kinds of worms (kirn) do damage. The gruhan (cane- 
borer) is peculiarly fatal to sugar-cane and maize, eating up the buds as 
the plant sprouts above ground. {Small caterpillars (sdndi) devour gram 
pods and penetrate cotton bolls rendering the latter one-eyed (hand), 
i.e., devoict of staple on one side. White ants ( seunh or siw't) attack 
young cane and wheat if water is not given in due season, devouring the 
plants from the root upwards. Irrigation is a certain remedy. 

Rust appears in wheat as the result of a succession of cloudy days 
in February and March. The crop is restored bv rain followed by bright 
sunshine. Jowdr and wheat suffer from smut (kdni or hangidri) which 
corrodes the grain into a black dry powder. Frost affects sugar-cane by 
drying up the juice, cotton and torid by shrivelling up their pods. 

A dry south wind (bulla) in March, when the ears f^rm, shrivels the 
grain in wheat, while dust storms in April and September frequently do 
serious damage. Hail is nob common ; but lightning in March affects 
gram injuriously. 

Of animals, rats (toka) do a great deal of harm in a rainless year ^ to 
cotton by gnawing the seeds out of the pods, and to maize by attacking 
the cobs. Hares eat young wheat and sugar-cane ; ravine deer (chinhara) 
young wheat ; jackals maize, and squirrels (which are also immigtants) 
sometimes gnaw sugar-cane. Pig and wolves are unknown. Among 
birds, narrows and starlings '(titar) prove mischievous and their 
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depredations are often advanced as a strong reason against arboriculture. 
Ravens and cranes (kanj) root up the young wheat, but the damage done 
by them is local and inextensive. To keep off birds scarecrows are some* 
times constructed in the fields. Tall grain crops like jowar, bdjra and 
makki have to be watched from lofty platforms ( manuka ) constructed of 
phus ( sarkana grass) interwoven with branches. The watchers are general- 
ly boys who scare the flocks of birds by uttering intermittent howls and 
slinging pellets (galola or galela), from a sling ( gopia or khabani). 

The programme of agricultural labour illustrated by proverbs is set 
down below : — 

Ghet .^ (1 5th March — 14th April) : — 

Cotton, sugarcane, chirm , vegetables (including pepper) and chan , 
moth, etc., intended for fodder are sown. The first hoeing {annhi godi), 
is given to sugar-cane. Last pressings of old sugar-cane take place. To- 
wards the eud of the month gram and massar harvesting commences. 

Char he Chet te khasam khet : 

‘ As soon as Chet comes the zamlnddr goes into his fields.’ 

It is a month of little rain ; strong winds are injurious as liable to 
blow the pollen about, and following rain, lay flat large areas of wheat. 

Vaisakh. — (15th April — 14th May): — 

Late cotton and sugar-cane are sown. Also chart, moth , melon*, etc., 
among the cotton and cane as a catch crop. Harvesting of Rabi crops is 
in full swing: at the end of the month threshing commences. High 
winds and severe dust storms sweep the country side, causing much 
damage to the ripened crops. Rain is very injurious. 

He ! Ishwar in ay am men som hi kdni bhi na gird : 

‘ 0 God in these days cause not even a drop of gold to fall.’ 

Jeth. — (I5lh May — 14th June) * 

Occasionally a little late cotton sown. Yeomen and capitalist 
grantees are sometimes compelled by scarcity of labour to defer reaping 
and put off their harvest till the beginning of this month. Generally all 
energies are devoted, to the carrying and threshing of the Rabi harvest. 
High winds do damage, but a breeze is necessary for winnowing; if rain 
comes it is a popular view that the autumn rains will fail. The greater 
heat the more beneficial tor threshing 

O 

Rah rahe te gdh gahe . 

( If the traveller canuot proceed on his way, threshing goes on well.’ 

Ear . — (15th June — 14th July). 

This is the first mouth of the rains ( pah'll chhalla) when all Kharif 
crops are sown, chari , mahki , moth, math, mung , bdjra , rice, etc. Sugar-cane 
is hoed oy the spade; cotton is plough-hoed. Top dressing of manure is 
given to kumdd and makki. Mauure is spread on fields to be ploughed 
up for next Rabi, and ploughings commence. 

Ear sona , sdwan chdndi , bhddon tdmba ; pher jai wdhi te jai nah wdh, 

6 Haris the golden, Sawan the silver, Bhddon the copper month 
whether you plough or not/ 
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Sawan . — (loth July — 14th August) : — CHAPII,A. 

Sowings for the Kharif should take place between 15th H&r and Agrieul- 
15th Sawan, Sowing before 15th Har is agetri kaM (early cultivation) ; Agricultural 
after the 15th Sawan pachhetri (late). Generally the whole month is calendar, 
devoted to Kharif sowings. Ploughings for the Rabi continue ; kumdd 
is hoed. High winds damage the cotton flower. Rain is essential. 

Sawan gai sun, Bhddon kiti daya ; Sone da gharandie , tera ruppe 
da wi gya: 

‘ When S&wan goes by empty, even though Bhadon has shown mercy. 

Are you going to have golden ornaments made ? your pewter orna- 
ments are gone too/ 

Bhddon . — (15th August — 14th September) : — 

Plougbings for the Rabi continue; towards tbe end of the month 
toria, sarson and a little early gram are sown. Rains are useful ; winds 
are rare. The fever season begins ; as a childish saying runs : — 

Mela dekh lo ; maut karkani Bhddon : 

£ Take your chance of seeing the festival, the augel of death thunders 
in Bhadon/ 

In Sawan and Bh&don cattle suffer most from disease : partly no 
doubt due to grazing off noxious weeds. 

* Asun . — (I5th September — 14th October) : — 

Early wheat, barley, toria , senji , etc., and vegetables are sown. Early 
makki is cut down ; early cotton picked. Pepper begins to ripen. Rain is 
scarce, but useful if it comes. 

Langa bhijja te pula bajja : 

c If bundle of mash gets wet, the sheaves of the wheat will be made 
up, i % e., there is no fear for a good wheat crop/ 

Kattak. — (15th October — 14th November) : — 

Rabi sowings continue, Kharif crops are harvested. Pressings of 
sugar-cane begin. This and Asun are the two busiest months of the 
year. 

A%un, Kattak zor bijai, Jattan man bharole pax : 

( In Asun and Kattak sowing goes on apace, the Jats throw their dead 
mothers into their corn bins, i.e., have not time to dispose of their bodies 
decently/ Rain is not wanted. 

Kattak lore mengra , Bhulli phire gawdra : 

e If one wants rain in Kattak he is a wandering fool/ 

If rain comes, the popular idea is that the winter rains will fail : — 

Katten kinian te sau din ginian : 

< If it rains in Kattak you may count 100 days before you see rain 
again/ 

In the Colony this is perhaps the most feverish of all months : — 

Asun Kattak nirdU , Dinin duphan te rat in pile : 

( Aiun and Kattak are peculiar ; heat at day, cold at night. 
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CHAP-IIjA. Maghar . — (15th November — 14th December) : — 

Agricul- Late wheat is sown ; cotton picking and cane pressing are carried on ; 

Agricultural ear ty toria and late makki are harvested. Rains are beneficial but of rare 
calendar. occurrence. 

Poh. — (15th December — 14th January): — 

Last cotton pickings take place; sugar-cane pressings continue ; toria is 
harvested. Rains are most beneficial. 

Minh vcisse Poh de rndh bide bate de kdnh : 

‘If it rain in Poll, there will be loads of crops ; 

Also vasse Poh, utten dhoh : 

‘If it rain in Poh, there will be loads for the camels.' 

Nothing is sown in this month ; — 

Biji Poh te hdthin Jcho : 

‘ Sow in Poh and you will reap with your hands, i.e., all the crop there 
will be you can gather without a sickle. 5 

Ulugh . — (15tli January — 14th February) : — ■ 

The last tcria is cut, and cane pressings concluded. Vegetables are 
sown and trees planted. About the middle of the month the cold 
weather relaxes. 

Adh Alcinh te bhaggal bank. 

* Half way through the month it is a case of blanket on the arm, i.e., 
not WTapped round one. 5 

Phaggan . — (15th February — 14th March) : — 

Melons and vegetables are'plantecl ; ploughings for cotton and cane begin. 
Occasionally hail storms do damage. Rain is very beneficial, 

Minh pia Phaggan te hoi dan chaivaggan : 

‘If it rain in Phaggan produce will be twofold, fourfold/ 

The change in the temperature is illustrated thus : — 

Phaggan handhin laygan : 

‘ In Phaggan they pass along under the shelter of the wall's shade. 5 
Bhar koncda chhandi te Phaggan nahin so jdndi : 

Sifting the flour up to the brim of the pan, do not you know it is Phaggan, 
i,e. f food stocks run low in Phaggan and care is necessary in the housewife. 

Jau liske te ydr khiske : 

‘The barley begins to ripen (lit. glitters) and the friend departs/ (i.e., 
till the barley begins to ripen the friend is a friend during his need). 

It is a popular view that in the Bar every agricultural event (i.e., 
rains, harvest and sowing) happens ten to fifteen days later than in the 
districts south of Lahore. 

Population According to the Census tables, the landholders, tenants and agricul- 

dependant on tural labourers, with their dependents in each case, are only 462,201 or 58 
agriculture, percent, of the total population. The figures are, however, practically 
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meaningless, as the differentiation of occupations is by no means so CH AP -I I A 
complete as that contemplated in the multifarious classes, orders and ^p* r j cu ], 
suborders of the Census tables, and there was doubtless also a tendency to ture* 
describe individuals rather by their nominal than their actual calling. Per- Population 
sons belonging to distinctly agriculturist tribes alone numbered 399,944, fgr^itur 0 On 
and in the Colony a very large proportion of the subsidiary population is 
either wholly or partly employed in agriculture. The Chuhras and Chamars, 
who numbered no less than 138,745, are cases in point, and there are many 
other tribes which take a large part in agricultural operations. The fact 
is that the Colony is broadly speaking entirely agricultural, and probably 
not less than 75 per cent, of the population are (including dependents) 
directly employed on the land. 

The following statement gives details of the cultivated area during the 
crops of Kharif 1902 and Rabi 1903 : — 


i : 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

Serial No. 

Name oi 
fasl. 

Crop. 

i 


Matured 

area. 

Failed 

area. 

Gross 

area. 

Percentage 
of crop to 
whole area 
sown in 
Kharif, 

1 

Kharif 1902 Cotton 


173.038*84 

5,446*36 

178,485*20 

31*28 

2 

Do. 

... Jowar 


105,638*36 

4,852*31 

HO, 520*67 

19*37 

3 

Do. 

... Maize 


91,586-52 

2,774*30 

94.300-82 ! 

16*53 

4 

Do. 

... Chari 


01.G75-11 

1,044*75 

62,719-86 ! 

10*99 

5 

Do. 

... Sugar-cane 


32,534*33 

2,275*64 

34,809*97 : 

610 

6 

Do. 

... Melons 


27,283*55 

131*05 

27,415*20 : 

4*80 

7 

Do. 

... Bajra 


23,154* 

1,803-78 

24,957*78 j 

4’ 37 

8 

Do. 

... Til 


6,105*76 

1,871-79 

7,977*55 , 

1*39 

9 

Do. 

... Munji 


5,801-95 

245*77 

6,047*72 | 

1*06 

10 

Do. 

... Mungi 


4,485*57 

39*48 

4,525*05 1 

*79 

11 

Do. 

... Moth 


3 976* 

58- 

4,034* 

•70 

12 

Do. 

... Rawan 


2,395* 

18* 

2,413* 

*42 

13 

Do. 

... Hemp 


2,027*34 

29*91 

2,057 25 ' 

*36 

14 

Do. 

... China 


1/732*85 

110-05 1 

1,842 90 

*32 

15 

Do. 

Grass 


1,357*2S 

21- 

1,378*28 

*24 

16 

Do. 

... Vegetables 


1, 134*30 1 

69*20 

1,203*50 

*21 

17 

Do. 

... Water Melons 


804* ! 

04* 

80S* 


18 

Do, 

... Mash 


594* 

85*36 

679*36 

i 

19 

Do. 

... Chillies 


600*85 

54* 

654*85 


20 

Do. 

... Orchards 


566*23 

-56 

; 566*79 


21 

Do. 

... j Tobacco 


400*68 

80*11 | 

48079 


22 

Do. 

... Goara 


403* 

52-48 ! 

455*48 


23 

Do. 

... 1 Rinjkha 


413* 

8- ! 

421* 


24 ~ 

' Do. 

... ( Swankh 

j 

349* 

16-19 : 

365 19 


25 

Do. 

... Madal 


301*88 

14-36 , 

316*24 

h 107 

26 

Do. 

,,, Kangni 


292* 

8*33 , 

300*33 


27 

Do. 

... Lucerne 


243*76 

10-68 i 

254*44 


28 

Do. 

... Plantations 


203* 

2-11 i 

205*11 


29 

Do. 

... Indigo 


! 102*04 

r 12-49 

j 114*53 


30 

Do. 

Onions 


37' 

2’ 

! 39* j 


31 

Do. 

... Turmeric 


33* 

1 1* 

1 » 1 


32 

Do. 

... Sarkanda 


10* 


10- j 

- 



Total 


549,280*20 

21,233-66 

1 

570,513'86 j 

100 
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Percentage 
of crop to 
whole area 
sown in Rabi 
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1 

Rabi 1903 

Wheat 

702,768-30 

32,487-26 

735,255-56 

72-58 

2 

Do. ... 

Toria 

113,983-83 

5,077-70 

119,061*53 

11-75 

3 

Do. ... 

Senji 

43,774-28 

1,944-75 

45,71903 

4*50 

4 

Do. ... 

Sarshaf 

34,498*27 

3,764*01 

38,262*28 

3-77 

5 

Do. ... 

Gram 

15,108-66 

5,125-12 

20,233-78 

2-00 

6 

Do. ... 

Sag (turinps) 

19,001-18 

645-93 

19,647-08 

1-94 

7 

Do. ... 

Barley 

15,618-44 

1,643-35 

17,261*79 

roo 

8 

Do. ... 

Masur 

3,861*98 

1,585-03 

5,447-01 

*53 

9 

Do. ... 

Methra 

3,095-18 

145-01 

3,240 19 

*32 

10 

Do. .. 

Tara mira 

2,560*38 

619-66 

3,180*04 

*31 

11 

Do. ... 

Vegetables 

1,266-07 

72-51 

1,33858 

*13 

12 

Do. ... 

Lucerne 

1,137-69 

20-35 

1,15804 

*11 

13 

Do. ... 

Linseed 

911*15 

63*34 

974-49 

•ii 

14 

Do. ... 

Dhauya 

622-60 

17* 

639*60 


15 

Do. ... 

Orchards 

516* 

1* 

517- 


16 

Do. ... 

Carrots 

392-34 

5- 

397*34 


17 

Do. ... 

Plantations 

159-23 


158-23 


18 

Do. ... | 

1 Zira 

90*03 

* 3*58 

93*61 


19 

Do. ... ■ 

Raddish 

62-64 


62-64 


20 

Do. ... ! 

Oats 

42- 

'* 2*93 

44-93 


21 

Do. ... 

China 

44’ 


44* 


22 

Do. ... 

Sannf 

28* 

2* 

30* 


23 

Do. ... 

Halion 

15* 

13*32 

28*32 

Y -35 

24 

Do. ... 

A j wain 

ir 

3*95 

14*95 


25 

Do. ... 

Maina 

io- 


10- 


26 

Do. ... 

Kasumba 

7* 


7* 


27 

Do. ... 

Berra 

6* 

# 1* 

7* 


28 

Do. ... 

Kasni 

4* 


4* 


29 

Do. 

Mustard ... 

3* 

1* . 

4* 


30 

Do. ... 

Soe 

3* 

0* 

3* 


31 

Do. ... 

Onions ... j 

3* 


3* 


32 

Do. ... 

Grass 

1* 


1* 




Total ... j 

959,604*22 

53,244*80 

1,012,949*02 

100 


The Rabi crop accounts for nearly 64 par cent, of the cultivated area 
leaving only 36 per cent, for the Kharif, the original expectation being 
that the Rabi would account for 60 per Gent, of the annual crop and the 
Kharif for the remaining 40. 

Wijeat . The excess Rabi area is due to the enormous popularity of wheat, 

735,255 acres, which forms no less than 72*6 per cent, of the whole Rabi crop, and is by 
far the most important grown in the Colony ; the soil of the B&r being 
particularly congenial to its cultivation which is limited in extent only 
by the quantity of water available in the canal during the cold weather 
months. It is from the wheat crop the colonist looks to realise those 
profits which have rendered the Punjab Colonies so famous. As the 
proverb rus - 

* Machhi da shikari te kanak da bijiri khdli nahin jdnde 

f The fisherman and wheat-sower never return empty handed,’ 

The varieties found are goni or rodi, white or black, ordinary bearded 
{kav&rwali), white and red, and occasionally, daud khdni , GJniiscon^ 
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sidered to give a good yield and not to require excessive watering, but CHAPdI>&- 
it has a drawback, for as it approaches maturity the whole field ripens Agricul- 
with great rapidity ; and if the crop is not cut before it is perfectly ripe lure, 

the grain shells oat and is lost to the farmer. A cultivator can seldom re 

afford to grow more than one or two fields of goni because he cannot * acrea ' 

command the labour necessary to take full advantage of his harvest. The 
absence of a beard also renders the plant peculiarly susceptible to the 
ravages of insects and other pests. 

Vadhanak or pamman is generally found in the white variety. It is 
not extensively grown because it requires excessive irrigation and is 
liable to be blown down. The ears are very heavy and the flour produced 
is of good quality. The bearded varieties are the most popular. They 
require less irrigation and have great drought-resisting qualities. The 
beards form a protection against insects and keep the grain from shelling 
out when the ears ripen. The red-bearded kind is grown less and less 
year by year. It is not acceptable in the European market, being 
mainly exported to the North Punjab. 

Dated khdni is a white wheat of superior nature yielding a softer flour 
than the white bearded variety. It is, however, less hardy. White 
wheats as a rule fetch 2 annas per maund more in the market than the red. 

The straw of the latter finds greater favour with cattle. 

Wheat is not usually sown mixed by the colonists though occasionally 
they scatter a little sarson with a view to the provision of green vegetables 
for themselves or fodder for their animals. The tribes of the Bar and 
riverain tracts sow gonglu (turnips) with the same object. The theory is 
that when the sarson or gonglu is plucked out the wheat benefits by the 
space thus afforded and can better expand its roots. 

Ploughing begins in June and July. A good cultivator will turn up the 
soil six or eight times. Wheat is generally sown in succession to wheat, 
or when it is desired to change the cultivation in a field from Kharif to 
Rabi, after cotton. The land is not usually manured. Sowings begin 
about the second week in October and are not completed till the middle of 
December. Early wheat is liable to damage from white ants. Late 
wheat gives, as is well known, a very inferior return. 

Sowing is by drill (ndli) } hand -dropping in furrow {kher) or 
broadcast ( chhvtta }. The kher method is considered the best; but, owing 
to the lack of labour, the chhatta is usually adopted. The quantity of 
seed sown depends on the quality of the soil. Half a maund (20 sers) 
per acre suffices in good land; but where the land has been long cropped 
as much as 30 sers is used. Janglis, as a rule, sow thicker than the more 
practised immigrant cultivators. After sowing, water is not given till a 
month has elapsed ; then every fifteen days. Four or five waterings suffice 
to mature wheat on land that has been under crop some years and has 
become cool. One good rainfall will serve the turn of two waterings from 
the canal. Whatever may be said of other crops, there can be little 
doubt that the returns from wheat show little or no deterioration. Some 
soils such as kallarathi if allowed an average share of irrigation, show a 
steady improvement. 

The registers of large estate-holders on the Rakh Branch disclose an 
average of 16 maund s (about 22 bushels) per acre. Taking good soil 
with bad the average yield per acre of wheat may be put at 12 maunds. 


X 
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Wheat : 
735,255 acres. 


Cotton : 
178,485 acres. 
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The price in the villages at harvest time— that is the price as it 
affects small zam'tnddrs who cannot afford to hold up their grain varies 
from Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 2-4. 

Green wheat is used largely for fodder either alone or mixed with 
chopped straw (hhusa) near towns. It fetches Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per kandL 
The chopped straw is stored in stacks ( musals ) or in low heaps (dhar). 
The musal is built up in the form ot a haystack and better withstands 
rain, owing to its sloping thatch. But the dhar is often preferred because 
it is less exposed to damage from fire. An enemy can burn a musal down 
whereas a dhar will only smoulder at one end. In ordinary years bhusa 
sells at 5 to b maunds to the rupee ; and much of it in villages at a 
distance from the railway or towns is burnt by the zaminddr for want of 
purchasers. 

This is the staple crop of the Kharif and next in importance to 
wheat. It is sown from the end of March to the middle of May. It follows 
almost any kind of crop or is sown in fallow land. The soil is ploughed 
up six or eight times and carefully harrowed ; though when cotton 
is sown immediately after wheat iu order to change the rotation of 
harvests in any particular field two ploughings are made to suffice. The 
seed is steeped over night in v r ater and smeared with cow dung before 
being sown broadcast. Four to six sers of seed are enough for an acre. 
Cotton should not be sown too thick, witness the proverb : 

Dad iapdsi kangi, kutte harm (or ddngoddng) kapah ; 

Lef di bukkal mdrke makki vich de lavg ja . 

f Sow kanghi the distance of a frog’s jump, cotton of a dog’s step (or 
a stick’s length); through makki pass wearing your shawl.’ 

The plants appear above the ground within a few days ; but no water 
is given till a month has elapsed, cotton being notoriously a crop that does 
not require heavy irrigation. It is then irrigated about every fifteen 
days — six or seven times in all. No hoeing or weeding is done; but in 
Har, when the plants have reached a height of two feet or so they are nipped 
off at the top by hand or with a sickle to encourage their expansion. In 
Sawan cattle (muzzled to prevent their grazing on the shoots) are yoked 
to a plough which is run down between the rows of plants in lieu of "hand 
weeding. The colonists assert this plough-lioeing is equivalent to at 
least three hoeings with a spud ; and it must be admitted that cotton fields 
are as. a rule comparatively clear of weeds. Immediately after this 
ploughing the crop must bo watered to settle the plants again. 

In September the pods begin to form and from the middle of 
October to January picking goes on. In October pickers who are 
generally women of the sweeper class are given one-third 
of the pickings iu . payment, the bolls being scanty. In November 
and December their share ranges from one-sixth to one- twelfth. 
The average is, however, as high as one-eighth owing to the general 
scarcity of labour in the Colony. In January i lie share ascends 
again till at the last pickings it becomes one-half or one-third. Each picker 
can in a good field pick about six or seven sers per diem ; and six women 
will clear an acre iu that period. In December and January if the frosts 
are frequent the pods do not expand at all but shrivel up. The other 
calamities to which the crop is subject are mentioned elsewhere * but 
it may be remarked here that it is a not uncommon belief that to irrigate 
cotton by moonlight has a detrimental effect on the crop. & 
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The varieties commonly found are — 

(1) Punni, (2) Narnia , (3) Khaki , (4) Tillar , (5) Desi or Anim. 

With the exception of the last named none of these varieties are 
very popular. Punni and nanna have a good colour and long staple, 
but like khaki their outturn is considered to be somewhat scanty. 
Further they a»e late in ripening and consequently suffer severely from 
frosts. Tillar is most valuable commercially; it produces up to 14 sers 
of cleaned cotton to the rnaund, whereas the other varieties average only 
10 to 12 sers. The seed of khaki is heavier than that of the ordinary 
desi or amm kind, but its staple is of little commercial value. It is a 
not uncommon impression that early sown cotton does nob give so 
satisfactory an outturn as that sown late. 

A great proportion of the cotton is brought direct into the Colony 
towns on the line of railway (or taken to Khangah Dorian jiv-t outside 
its limits) where there are ginning and pressing factories. The normal 
method of disposing of their produce adopted by the colonists is to 
contract with brokers while the crop is still standing to sell their whole 
produce at so much per maund. Occasionally, however, the standing 
crop is sold irrespective of weight at so much per hi la or field. Owing 
to the fluctuations in price it is recogmbed as a ciop on which to gamble. 
The average price is in a normal year Rs. 5, the zamtndar usually sells in 
advance at about Rs. 5 and the broker may gain or lose. This year 
with the market rate rising in abnormal circumstances to K*. 8 the 
brokers have been the winners. In normal years the reverse more 
commonly holds true. In virgin s<il the outturn is splendid, probably 
10 to 15 rnaunds in good new land is common. Even now on the 
Gugera Branch after four years cropping an aero of cotton will bo sold 
for Rs. 30 or Rs. 40. 

On the older portion of the Jlung Branch there are no very serious 
complaints of the deterioration of the civp, except a geueral one that 
alter five years the outturn becomes gradually less and less. Ou the Rakh 
Branch, however, undoubtedly there lias beou a very marked decline in 
the yield of cotton seed. Registers of the large cerates disclose ail average 
per field of less than 3 rnaunds eveu in fairly good years. Probably the 
average outturn for the Colony is about *> rnaunds. There is a 
considerable trade in cotton seed ( hanola ) of which large quantities are 
exported. Near towns, such as Lyallpur, the dried cotton sticks have a 
value for fuel purposes aud a good field will be sold for Ks. In the 
villages the zaviinddr does not employ labour to cut down the sticks; 
these are gathered as he cuts his sori]i aud tied m bundles. A field of 
sticks provides a household with sufficient fuel for a month. Certain 
fodder crops are coinmouly sown with cotton ; a little chat t and motfi 
in March and April to provide green food m the hot months for cattle ; 
and in September aud October sen j l and metfiva. Saiji is a lavourite 
crop and often produces a very heavy yield in February apart from 
its usefulness in helping to restore the soil from the exhaustive 
effects of cotton. 

This millet is grown by the new colonists almost entirely for fodder, 
when it is known as chart , but by the tribes of the Bar aud Rithar 
both for fodder and also as a food crop. The main differences in the 
cultivation of chart and jowdr consist in the quantity of seed sown and the 
fact that only when intended for human consumption is the crop left to 
ripen its grain. Jowdr and chan are generally preceded bv who it. the 
laud is ploughed only two or three times before sowing. No manure is 
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applied^ and no hoeing done. Seed is scattered broadcast, ploughed in 
and the ground harrowed. After sixuays the plants show above ground* 
and about the 20th day are watered. As chari it is sown in two months: 
early chari in March — April and late chari in June — July. The amount 
of seed required is 20 to 30 sers an acre. 

If cattle are grazed in May- — June on chart which has not been well 
irrigated the results are often disastrous. There is practically no sale of 
chari, which is all consumed by tbe cultivator’s own cattle. The im- 
portance of the crop to Jduglis with their numerous animals cannot be 
overrated. They also cultivate the crop for its grain, in which case 8 to 
12 sers of seed suffices. It ripens in October and is cut and stacked for two 
or three days, as maize is, to allow the grain in the ears to dry. It is 
then threshed like wheat, 2 sers per maund being given to the labourers. 

The average yield per acre is about 7 maund s, though a good field 
will produce as much as 11 maunds. Its selling price ranges from Re. 1 
to Re. 1-8. At harvest time in the villages the usual price is Re. 1-2 but 
very little is grown for sale. 

The varieties of joivcir and chari are numerous. Special mention 
need only be made of mithi (sweet) jowar which is eaten with avidity by 
cattle on account of its saccharine properties whilst its stalks are chewed 
like sugarcane by Janglis who call it ganna (cane). It yields a sticky gur 
or molasses ; but the expression of the juice does not cover the cost of the 
labour. The grain of sweet jowar cannot be ground owing to its pecu- 
liarly flat conformation. It is roasted and eaten whole by Janglis. Jowar 
is considered to be very exhaustiug to the soil owing to the depth to which 
its roots penetrate. 

This is the only oil-seed cultivated to a large extent in the Colony. 
Its popularity with the cultivators has become such that it has very largely 
ousted parson from favour. The latter is never grown save as a fodder 
mop and the area under sarson is only 34,498 acres. Toria is sown in 
August and September ia rotation with wheat or cotton and reaped in 
December and January. The crop is not manured or hoed. Its cultivation 
is of so simple a nature that it is described as julahi kheti — a crop that even 
a weaver could succeed with. Jt needs but two or three waterings to 
attain maturity. From lj to 2 sers of seed are enough for an acre, and 
these are first mixed with earth, and scattered thus in order that a mass of 
seed should not fall into one place. When a field of toria has been cut the 
plants are placed iu a heap and left to dry for teu or twelve days before 
being threshed iu the field. If it rains while the crop is drying the seed 
is ruined, whence the proverb 

Magh rare, toria gale* If it rain in Magb (November — December! 
the toria rots. It requires about eight labourers to cut a whole field of 
toria in a day. 

The average yield may be put down at 6 to 8 maunds selling at Rs. 2-8 
to Rs. 2-12 per maund. The outturn varies extraordinarily owing to the 
danger to which the crop is exposed from tela or green fly. If the soil is 
good and water has been given in due season the yield may reach 16 to 18 
or even 20 maunds, though such results are exceptional. In a normal 
year 12 maunds is fairly common; but in a year when green fly ia 
prevalent the produce averages as low as 3 to 5 maunds. The pest 
usually takes toria when sown late, and it is said that if it attacks the crop 
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at all it attacks only those fields which have been sown at approximately CHAPII,A. 
the same time. A field of toria in flower is a beautiful sight ; its vivid . 
yellow lending an opulent appearance to the country side. Even when ture. 
attacked by tela the results are not immediately noticeable. The yellow Toria : 
flower pales to white and dies away, no seed forming in the pods. 119,061 acres. 

The popularity of toria with the colonists is easily explicable. It is 
in the ground for only some 3^ months, requires but little water and that 
mainly at a time when wheat sowings have not commenced. Once sown it 
makes no demand on the energy of the cultivator; and it ripens at a time 
when it can be sold with great convenience. Further it resists the cold 
better than sarson. There is a uniformly steady demand in the market 
for the seed which is exported mainly to Italy and Marseilles to be 
manufactured into “finest Lucca oil.” With the proceeds of the sale of 
his toria, if he has been fairly fortunate, the colonist may hope to pay the 
whole of the Kharif revenue demand. It is curious that the zamtndar will 
not eat the oil, which he uses himself only as an illuminant. It is popularly 
considered to be heating. A little toria is grown by Janglis as green 
fodder for cattle; and by Biloches for their camels. It does not, however, 
serve the purpose of a vegetable as sarson does. The pressed seed is given 
to buffaloes to increase lactation. 

This crop is extensively grown by the immigrant colonists from the Maize: 
mid-Punjab, its grain constituting their chief article of diet during the acres, 

cold weather. The Musulman tribes of the West Punjab neither culti- 
vate maize in the Colony nor eat its grain. Makki generally follows 
cotton or is sown in fallow land. If it succeeds wheat, its outturn is very 
inferior. Before being sown the land is ploughed half a dozen times and 
manured heavily. Without mauure the resultant crop is extremely pour 
and taking intoconsideratiou its somewhat high assessment quite unremuner- 
ative. The seed is scattered broadcast between 15th July and 15th 
August. Maize sown later than the first week in August seldom ripens. 

The cobs do not fill with grain and are known as Jchassi. The varieties 
found are white, yellow and red maize. The white is considered to yield the 
heaviest return ; but the red grain is most esteemed for its superior flavour. 

The Jullundur grantees distinguish between the Lahori and Jalanahari or 
Begowali varieties. The former does not attain the stature of the latter; 
but is hardier and may be sown later with impunity. It ripens within ap- 
proximately two and a half months. About 5 to 7 sers of seed suffice 
for an acre — somewhat less if mung, mash or moth (lentils) are simultaneous- 
ly sown for fodder. 

Frequently a little parched grain is scattered about a field to divert the 
attention of voles. The crop sprouts within four or five days of sowing and 
is first watered some fifteen to twenty days later. It is hoed two or three 
times with a spud before the young plants branch. Four or five waterings 
are required to bring maize to maturity. The crop begins to ripen towards 
the end of October when the interspersed mung , mcish, etc , is gathered for 
fodder. As soon as the cobs appear sufficiently mature the plants are cut 
down and gathered in bundles (muhcira). One man can cut a kandl of good 
maize in a day; but harvesting is usually carried on in the same field by 
several hands. The bundles are stocked in the open for fifteen or twenty 
days to allow the sap of the plant to pass into the immature cobs and afford 
tnem an opportunity of ripening. The plants are then shelled of the cobs 
by women folk who get 4 sers of cobs each per diem. They then beat out 
the grain with sticks, their labour being rewarded with 2 sers of grain 
per maund. The stalks and leaves are used as fodder. 
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Maize: 
04,360 acres. 


Scnji and maitha are sown after makki as a rule and yield heavy 
crops. The roots of maize do not penetrate deeply; decompose rapidly 
and with the manure originally applied to the crop restore fertility to 
the soil. 


The outturn of a good field will reach as much as 35 maunds of 
fresh grain to the acre, which when exposed to the sunshine for ten days 
on the roof or in the courtyard shduks 25 per cent, in weight. The 
average yield on manured land may be assumed to be 14 or 16 maunds. 
An unmanured crop produces about half this only or even less. 


The ruling price varies between Re. 1-2 and Re. 1-4. At harvest 
time, however, in villages more than ten miles from the railway or a town 
the price is no higher than 15 annas to He. 1 per maund; and even then 
disposal of produce is not always easy. But maize is essentially grown as 
a food crop and not for commercial profit. The zam'mddr only disposes of 
his surplus, retaining the bulk for home consumption till the wheat crop 
is garnered. The green cobs of maize are given at times to buffaloes to 
increase the yield of milk. 

3i8o| ar0ane: This important crop is cultivated by all classes of grantees of nearly 

, acres. a q Districts from which colonists have been recruited. The peasants 
from Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Anuitsar, Gurdaspur and Sidlkofc are the 
most successful. Thise of Ludhiana do not devote much attention to its 
cultivation ; whilst grantees hailing from the Chenfib and R&vi riverains 
do not grow it at all. Hitherto the Janglis of the Bar have not ventured 
to indulge eagerly in such laborious exertion as is required to good cane; 
but they are beginning to take to the crop with interest and some 
success. 


There are five varieties to be found : — (1) Ponct or panda , (2) Rdhu, 
(3) Methu , (4) Dhauln , (5) Kcttha, Ponct the thick variety (of which there 
are two kinds, Lahori and hmharani) is only grown in the vicinity of the 
towns in small patches for raw consumption. It is never pressed, but sold 
in the cane for munching (ctmpdna) . Its cultivation is carried on mainly 
by Arams. Very cartful husbandry is needed to produce a good outturn, 
plentiful water, manure and hoeing being prime essentials Of the other 
kinds named kathn is the universal favourite. It does not perhaps yield 
the greato-t amount of jmce ; but it requires less water and is the least 
affected by the frosts of December and January. 

Sugarcane is usually sown after makki , cotton and senji, or in land 
that has lain fallow. Where it follows makki, the roots of the latter (which 
itself has been manured) quickly rotting form themselves a useful manure. 
Cotton leaves and s*'nji too act in a similar way. It never follows cotton 
unless senji has also been sown therewith. 

Before sowing the land is ploughed at least ten and often as many 
as twenty times. Tue proverb (with its variants); 

Athin siwen gdjaran , san siwen kamiid; jiun jinn ndhe kanak nw, tiun 
thin deice aawod. 

‘ Plough for cariots eight times, for sugarcane 100 times and for wheat 
the more tne better' 

is testimony to the value popularly attached to frequent ploughing^ 
for this crop. The roller (bohdga) is also requisitioned four or five times, 
aud, us in ploughing, the oftener the better will be the fiual result. 
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Manure has already been discussed elsewhere. The seed ( gathile ) 
or portions of the cane containing the eyes akkhi is obtained as 
follows : — 

The ripened canes of the previous Kharlf are cut down in February 
and buried for fear of frost in a hole in the earth till required in Chet 
(15 March — April), They are then taken out, peeled and cut up into small 
portions about 6 inches long containing the suppressed buds, from which 
the plants sprout. The burial is resorted to lest the sap should dry up. 
The amount of seed required to sow an acre is about eight to ten marlcts of 
standing cane valued at Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. A Jullundur Arain reckons to 
use 400 canes per kanal ; while a Sikh of Amritsar estimates his require- 
ments per kanil to be as many canes as he can tie in a rope of feet 
( numero gandet impare), The cane is sown by seven or eight men following 
in the wake of the plough down the furrow and depositing- each seed at an 
interval of one foot from another. The sohdga is then run over the field. 
The cost of labour for sowing a field of an acre runs to Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. 
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Hoeing has been described elsewhere. Sugarcane requires in all 
from start to finish some fifteen to twenty waterings. It appears above 
ground a fortnight after being sown and is then watered every eight or ten 
clays continuously. In Sawan, when the height and density of the plants 
shield the roots from the sun, water is given at lengthening intervals of 
twelve to fourteen days. If rain fails in Sawan the crop is invariably 
affected unfortunately. From November to March the ripened cane is 
cut and pressed. 

In the Colony cultivators do not help each other turn and turn about 
as in the old Districts. Each zamiudar goes to his own field with his own 
servants or coolies, cuts and comes again as is convenient. To illustrate 
the labour expended on cutting* sugarcane it may be stated that it requires 
about twenty to thirty men to cut and peel one kanal of cane in a clay. The 
cutters get one meal a day atlea«t free from the master; and the peelers the 
peelings (dg) for their cattle and a few canes (ganne) for their own con- 
sumption. 

For pressing the iron mills (helnas) are almost universally used. There 
are two kinds, the country-made and the factory-made. The country-made 
come from Batala and Amritsar bazars and can be purchased for about 
Rs. 20. They are not very satisfactory or durable ; but are in general 
use. The factory-made mills are mostly rented from the Sirraur State 
which has, till recently, refused to sed them outright. Their rent, accord- 
ing to their size, ranges from Rs. 20 to Rs 40. The smaller have two 
rollers, the larger three; whilst mills with four rollers are obtainable from 
the Lahore factory of Pandit Janardhau. The N&han mills can, however, 
now be bought for Rs. 90 and upwards. The cumbrous wooden presses 
are still to be found in a few villages of Jullundur colonists. Their 
retention in a new Colony is noticeable, but has its justification in other 
considerations than mere’conservatism. It is claimed, apparently with truth, 
that the iron has a slight acid effect on the juice and that expressed from 
the wooden mills is sweeter and clearer. Further, the iron mills macerate 
the cane so that the crushed stalks are useless for any purpose. On the 
other hand the bundles of pressed canes ( pachchi ) taken out of the wooden 
mills are sold to tie up sheaves of wheat for as much as 2 annas per bundle. 
When thirty or forty bundles are produced to each kanal this is some 
compensation for the labour of two extra men and two extra yoke of oxen 
required to work the wooden machine. Both varieties of mills produce 
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about the same amount of juice in a day. The juice is drawn off in earthen 
pots and then cooked over a fire for about two hours. The cooking is 
generally supervised by the master himself. But not every man is equally 
successful. Each village, as a rule, contains some one man pre-eminent 
in the art. Jfinglis, at present, are quite incompetent; and have to depend 
on down-country colonists to cook their gur , an ignorance which costs them 
dearly in wages. The gur is cooked in a large iron pan ( kardha ) in a room 
set apart for the purpose ( gurial ), a stoker being continuously engaged in 
feeding the fire the whole time. When the cooked molasses are put into 
an earthenware jar to cool and set, they are first scraped to clear off the 
scum (given to Chuhras) which would injuriously affect the treacle if 
allowed to remain. In the manipulation of the lumps (rori of gur ) the 
customs of the colonists differ instructively. The peasants of Hoshi&rpur 
and Jullnndur who cater at home for more fastidious tastes strain their 
treacle to clarify it. On the other hand grantees from other districts 
mix straw, dirt and rubbish with their product in order to increase its 
weight. 

The comparatively large area under cane in the Colony gives a supply 
which greatly exceeds the local demand; and grantees who live more 
than ten miles from the towns on the railway find it far from easy to 
dispose of their sugar. The G-ugera Branch colonists, however, are helped 
by the steady demand from the Montgomery side; and most of the 
sugar produced by them is taken up by itinerant Kir&rs from the R&vi. 

The average price of gur is Rs. 3 and of shakar Rs. 4. Sugar is 
not refined in the Colony though a scheme has been mooted to start a 
refining factory at or near Lyallpur. As to the outturn of the crop it is 
generally agreed that the canal irrigated cane does Dot yield so heavily 
as the crops grown on well lands in the old Districts. This is mainly due 
to the comparative lightness of the soil, Occasionally fields near to the 
village site in the hands of the best cultivators yield as much as 35 to 
45 maunds of gur ; but the general average of outturn may be put 
down at 16 to 18 maunds of gar, the quality of which is decidedly good. 
No peasant can sow more than 2 acre3 of cane per harvest ; and but very 
few attempt more than one field. 

Bdjra is essentially a crop peculiar to the tribes of the B£r and 
Hithcir ; the immigrant colonists do not cultivate it at all. A rather sandy 
soil is the most suitable. Bdjra is sown in June — July and maturesin 
October — November. Occasionally bdjra and chari or bdjra and moth are 
grown intermixed. Bdjra requires rather more water than jowar. About 
3 sers of seed per acre suffice ; it is watered about twenty days after sowing. 
It is not hoed or manured. The heads are always decapitated close to the 
top, and are treated ju 3 t as jowdr is to extract the grain. The stalks are 
occasionally cut down for fodder; being serviceable for cold weather 
feeding (as heating). 

An acre yields on an average 6 to 7 maunds, selling at Re. 1-4 to 
Re. 1-10; but the crop is primarily grown for home consumption. Its 
cultivation is decreasing, though besides the J&nglis it is grown by the 
non-descript and semi-nomadic tenants of yeoman and capitalist grantees. 
The bread made from bdjra is held to be very nutritive (taqatwdli), but 
heating. It formerly took the place of maize in the diet of the Janglis , 
but is now being displaced by wheat. It is eaten roasted or boiled with milk; 
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The successful cultivation of gram and massar is an event of the last CHAP.II^A, 

few years only. In the infancy of the Colony 
the virgin soil was not sufficiently cool to 
allow of these two crops which require but 
little irrigation to reach maturity. A small area has been continuously 
sown as rain cultivation ( bdrdni ) but merely as a catch crop. The greater 
percentage of the harvest was a complete failure ; and the outturn scanty 
even in favourable circumstances. More recently with the gradual cooling 
of the soil under heavy irrigation gram and massar have come into 
greater favour. The usual procedure adopted is to give the land two 
preliminary ploughings ; one ploughing (far) is hardly sufficient 

Chana dohar da, sone mohar da : 

‘ Gram on land ploughed twice is as good as a gold ring/ 


But generally : — 

GJihole ki j&nan wah nun , te mdnh kijdnan gdh nun : 

c What does gram know of tilth, or mash know of grass ? they care 
for neither/ 


The land is then watered ( rauni ) and again ploughed and the seed 
sown broadcast, from the middle of October till the end of November. No 
further canal irrigation is given, it being a matter of common knowledge 
that the canal water has an injurious effect on the crop. If the winter 
rains are good, a fair harvest may be reaped. About 16 sers of seed are 
required to sow an acre and the crop thrives best after chari or makki ; 
gram and massar get no weeding or manure. The crop is liable to be 
injured by lightning in March when the plants begin to branch and the 
pods (ddda) form. It is also attacked by caterpillars. Five to eight maunds 
is an average yield ; though with luck an acre will yield 20 maunds. 
Generally the longer the soil has been under cultivation the greater the 
success of the crop grown thereon. After the grain has been threshed out 
the leaves and straw of the plant, which are double the weight of the grain, 
are used as fodder. The grain is used for home consumption or for cattle 
feeding. There is no export. 


Barley is not much grown in the Colony. Its out-turn compared with 

wheat has proved very inferior; and it is 
Barle ^ mios novv on ^ cultivated as a fodder crop. 

Kice is not cropped to any considerable extent. Owing to the 

development of cultivation up to the full 
Acres, potentialities of the canal, supplies of water 
Rlce * 6,047 are not superabundant as of yore; and with- 

out constant heavy irrigation rice will not mature, 

Satthi pakke satthin dinin, par je pdni mile atthm dimn. 

‘Bice ripens in sixty days provided it gets water every eight days.’ 

Considerable profits were reaped from rice cultivation in the early 
days on virgin soil; the small area still cropped is grown ion stiff Jcallar 
lands. No extension of this unhealthy crop is to be anticipated, rather 
the reverse. Rice follows any crop ; manure is not used and the land may 
be ploughed half a dozen times or only twice preliminary to the seed (10 
sers per acre) being sown broadcast in April. After ir ngat .on tbe^ sod 
of the Bdr becomes temporarily a quicksand; gtlt gtha stikht I6ha : soft 
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as fresh cow-dung when wefc, hard as iron when dry J and owing to the 
impossibility of working on wefc land the system of transplanting seedlings 
of rice is not practised. 

The crop is reaped in July — August and must be cut before it is.dry ; 
otherwise the grain shells out and is lost. Both red and white varieties 
are found; bnfc the red yields a poor retui u. On g)od soil well watered 
16 to 20 maunds is a good outturn ; 10 to 12 is probably commoner. Thera 
is very little export. 

Mung 525 acres, moth 4,034 acres and m'tsh (lentils) are sown mixed 
with sugarcane and maize with a view to raising a little green cattle food 
in the hot weather months. Toria and sarson are sown with wheat with 
a similar object in the cold weather. 

The most common green fodder crop is senji (melilotm parviHora , 
45,719 acres) which is sown extensively in fields under cotton or maize in 
October and November. The ground requires no preparation. The seed 
(12 to 18 sers) is just scattered broadcast over the field and stamped 
under foot. On a field cleared of a manured maize crop the results are 
sometimes astonishing, extremely heavy crops of senji being produced. 
Senji is also said to act beneficially in loosening the soil and aiding the 
rapid decomposition of the maize roots which thus form a valuable manure. 
The same is true of -the crop when sown in cotton fields though the yield 
of fodder is much inferior. Senji is sold at Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per kandl . 

Metha or methra ( foenum grcecum) is sown similarly but is much less 
common (3,240 acres). Senji is extremely heating to the blood and has a 
constipative effect on cattle if indulged in too freely. It is also the 
means of conveyance to the intestines of a small worm (liver fluke?) which 
has a fatal effect if not purged. For these reasons lucerne (1,801 acres) 
is likely to supplant senji as a green fodder. Though primarily a grass 
for horses it has several advantages as a cattle food. It is heating, but 
aperient in its effects. It need not be supplemented with grain ; and it 
fattens stock. A field sown with lucerne will yield once a month a good 
crop for three, and a fair crop for five, years in succession. 

China (1,866 acres), rawdn (2,413 acres) gaw&ra (455 acres), sawcmk 
(365 acres) are all grown but rarely. 

Jdnglis and Hith&ris crop large quantities of turnips {gong hi) (19,647 
acres). The tops are cut aud given as green food, while the roots remain 
in the ground. These are subsequently dug up and given to the cattle, 
or subjected to the process of dakk which consists in cutting off a portion 
of the turnip with a sickle and replacing it in fresh soil as seed. Janglis 
do not distinguish between sarson and gdnglu , to both of which they give 
the name of sag . They have a curious idea that the seed of the two 
varieties is one and the same ; and that it it is desired to convert sarson 
into gonglu all that is necessary to ensure this is to pass a sickle under- 
neath a tray of sarson seed (as symbolical of the dakk process). There 
is no sale of turnips. 

Barley (17,261 acres) is solely a fodder crop and is occasionally sown 
with gram. Green wheat ( khawid ) is of course freely used. 

Ussun or tdramira (2,560 acres) , where found, is generally of sponta- 
neous, or rather accidental growth. It is commonly seen mixed with wheat 
or toria ; but sometimes it springs up on land entirely unirrigated, and when 
the winter rains have been fair will yield a few maunds of oil seed per 
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acre. Small patches of vegetables (2,400 acres) of all kinds are to be found, 
but the yeomen and capitalist grantees — usually absentees — are extremely 
apathetic about their cultivation. Bed pepper (chillies, 600 acres) is 
grown ; but does not succeed well with canal irrigation. Its yield is preca- 
rious. Kdsni (endive), dhanta (coriander), etc., etc., being well-crops are 
practically never grown by cultivators whose energies are directed to 
c ropping comparatively large areas. 

Melons (27,283 acres) are sown bv Jiinglis with sugarcane and cotton 
in April; but the returns are poor. They are much subject to attacks by 
insects. Aral ns also grow the fruit which is generally watered at night 
to guard against the effects of the sun (Jcalka). At times the whole crop 
rots without ripening. When one melon in a field ripens it is supposed 
to have an effect on all the others: — 

Kharbuza nu vehkke kharbuza rang pctkarda ha! : 

e One melon seeing another adopts its colour/ 

China is rare ; til quite unsuccessful and indigo almost unknown. 
San (hemp) (2,027 acres) is only sown in very small patches. It does not 
thrive very well. An explanation often given by the colonists for their 
failure to cultivate it is that there are not sufficient ponds or tanks in the 
villages wherem to steep the plant. There is a certain element of truth 
underlying the explanation. The depth to the subsoil water being so 
great, a village can rarely afford to have more than one well. Consequent- 
ly the tanks near the village sites are reserved for drinking water to the 
Chuhras and cattle. Further the stench arising from hemp-ponds is too 
obnoxious to be suffered near village sites ; and laud on the square too 
valuable to be devoted to tanks. 

A very fair proportion of capitalist and yeomen grantees as well as 
peasants who hold more than one square have planted fruit gardens 
varying in extent from a few kandls to half a square. Gardens of the 
latter area require a gardener to look after them ; but there is a tendency 
for most of these fruit plantations to degenerate , under the rank vegeta- 
tion which springs up, into veritable jungles. The trees planted include 
oranges (couutry and Malta varieties) plums, pomegranates, guavas, limes 
(sweet aud the kaghazi , varieties) apricots, peaches, loqudts , grapes, pears 
and mangoes. None of these are indigenous; and save on the Eakh 
Branch, where one or two gardens bring in incomes of a few hundreds of 
rupees, it is too early to speak of their ultimate success. Experience 
has hithert j shown that oranges, plum^, peaches and grapes thrive best 
with the Chenab water. 

In the Gujranwala portion of the Colony orange trees yield particular- 
ly well, though the fruit is apt to deteriorate in flavour. Plums, peaches 
and grapes prosper everywhere. Mangoes have been imported from all 
parts ot the country and do occasionally fruit. But they have not, with 
the solitary exception of the common variety found in Jhang, thriven or 
even become really acclimatized. Whether from excessive cold or heat, or 
some other inexplicable cause, young healthy trees of five or six years’ 
standing in the full vigour of life at times suddenly shrivel away. 
Possibly, with the gradual relaxation of the severity of the B&r climate 
success may be eventually attained. 

It is not to be expected that cultivation, in a new tract like the 
Colony where the zaminddrs are all in possession of comparatively 
large holdings, should be of the finest or that great attention should 
have been paid to the quality and selection of seed. The most 
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• really remarkable feature is the enormous improvement which the Jangli 
tribes exhibit in their methods of cultivation and the rapidity with which 
they have learnt lessons in agriculture from the dbddkars . Sayyid Mehdi 
Shah is using iron ploughs and a few other zamindars have followed his 
example, but it may be doubted whether there is any great future for 
the more expensive and elaborate agricultural implements of European 
manufacture. Mr. Mollison, the Inspector-General of Agriculture, thinks 
that the cotton staple is susceptible of great improvement, if the seed is 
sown through drills and properly hoed, and experiments in this direction 
are now being made with implements and bullocks imported from the 
Central Provinces, where the use of drills is universal, but the soil is un- 
suitable for successful cultivation. 


Experiment- At Ly allpur itself there is an Experimental Farm of three squares 
al Farm. under the able management of Mr. W. Renouf, C. S., the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture in the Punjab, and a fourth square is shortly to 
he added. Mr. Renouf is at present principally engaged in experimenting 
with country and foreign varieties of the various staples with a view to 
seeing which are really the best suited to Colony conditions. Later, he 
hopes to make the Farm a regular Seed depot for the distribution of 
selected seed. 


Model Farm. Sayyid Mehdi Shdh has an excellent model farm in Mauza 353, Jhang 
Branch. 

Agricul- The first agricultural show was held in March 1904 at the same time 

t oral show. at the Cattle Fair. Prizes to the amount of Rs. 500 were offered for the 

best selections of the most common staples, and also for agricultural im- 
plements. There was also a ploughing competition which excited con- 
siderable interest. One of the best features of the show was the number 
cf prizes carried off by the Janglis. It seems probable that the Agricul- 
tural Show will not only prove a very popular institution but will also 
exercise a real effect iu inducing zamindars to be more careful in their 
selection of seed. 

Loans Acts. Loans under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Acts 
are not now given, though formerly the cost of water-course construction 
and of survey was paid to the Irrigation Department and the Survey 
Fund, respectively, by means of fictitious takkavi loans, the amounts of 
which were subsequently recovered from the grantees. The grantees did 
not themselves touch the money, and the payment was for the most part 
made for work already done with money advanced by Government. The 
payment of takkavi grants of Rs. 1 00 each have been sanctioned in the case 
of Camel Service grantees in order to replace service camels which die or 
are cast for old age, etc., but very few such loans have been actually made 
or applied for. 

Sales and For reason that and mortgages are legally only possible for 

mortgages. those grantees who have acquired proprietary rights they can afford no 
indication of the indebtedness or otherwise of the grantees. In fact there 
are no recorded mortgages though there are undoubtedly some cases in which 
lands have been mortgaged sub rosa, but on enquiry they are always denied. 

Grantees who have acquired proprietary rights have sold altogether 
an area of 4,336 acres for Rs. 38,35,214, or an average of Rs. 77 per acie. 
In such cases it may be generally assumed that the land sold is compara- 
tively poor or that the vendor is pressed for money. The best land is 
not sold. If it were the average price would he necessarily higher. The 
highest price paid in any such sale has been Rs. 90 per acre, the lowest 
Rs. 52 per acre. Probably ihe average value of good land held 
by nazrdna- paying grantees is about Rs. 90 — Rs. 100 per acre when sold 
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by private contract. But the prices so obtainable are far lower than those ^ • 

which Government can secure at an auction sale with all its attendant Agricul- 
rivalry and competition. It is hardly too much to say that a Government 
auction adds 25 per cent, to the value of land for the time being. 

There has not yet been any case in which the application of the 
Alienation Act has been necessary. 

There is therefore no ordinary material available for a discussion 
on indebtedness. That the great majority of the colonists are free 
from debt and in a condition of great prosperity is not open to doubt. It 
shows itself in the number and value of the cattle and horses, the orna- 
ments of the women and the lavish expenditure on house-building. In 
1900, 1901 and 1902 over thirty lakhs of rupees, and in 1903 Rs. 13,69,484 
were remitted from the Colony in money orders. Many grantees have 
redeemed old mortgages and purchased more land in their parent districts. 

At the same time they are not all equally fortunate and there are many de- 
grees of prosperity. Those who have secured good land and a good water 
supply from the first, worked hard and lived carefully, have amassed com- 
parative fortunes. On the other hand there are grantees who are still in 
debt and have hardly yet improved their position since they came to the 
Colony. Many of the peasant colonists were in debt when they first came and 
if after their arrival they were compelled to live on borrowed capital for any 
considerable period, it has often taken them a long time to free themselves 
from encumbrances. A frequent source of trouble has been the early pur- 
chase of cattle from wandering Kirdrs, who charge originally much more 
than the animal is really worth, with interest at from 1 2 to 25 per cent, and 
compound interest after every six months. 

The quality of the soil and the facilities for irrigation are of course 
very important factors and without good land and water-supply a grantee 
can hardly be very successful. But absenteeism is unusually a fatal bar to 
prosperity, and the character of the grantee is sufficient to turn the balance 
in the case of a man whose circumstances are not altogether favourable. 

Probably not more than 5 to 10 per cent, of the grantees are at all indebted 
and in few cases are the amounts really serious. Those who owe money 
are usually Musulmans, as might be expected. The Biloches of Jhoks 
Aqila Hyata and Nur Mahram are however very largely in the hands of 
Jhang Kir&rs, but the fault is entirely their own. 

Money-lenders are usually Kirfirs from Jhang, Montgomery, Gnjr&n- Money- 
wala and Shahpur, though it is not uncommon for a shopkeeper to migrate lenders, 
from the parent to the new village and to start money-lending in the Colony. 
Twenty-five per cent, per annum ( sawayd ) is the almost universal rate of 
interest charged for ordinary loans, and there is no difficulty in borrowing 
at this rate. Eighteen and three-quarters per cent. ( paisa rupiya ) is a rate at 
which money can sometimes be obtained by persons possessing more than 
ordinary credit, but 12 per cent, is only possible fora man of considerable 
position or one who is ready to pawn his wife*s ornaments. Grantees them- 
selves seldom perform the office of banker for one another. There is con- 
siderable mutual distrust to start with and the Jat knows that there are 
certain indignities which he cannot impose on a fellow Jat even if the 
latter is in his debt; while the Jat who wants to borrow prefers to do so from 
a man whom he considers his inferior, and not to place himself in a position 
of inferiority to a fellow-grantee. Consequently when the Jat turns money- 
lender it is generally to the menials of his village when both the loans aed 
repayments are usually in kind. 

The following statement gives details of the live-stock and carts in, 
the Colony as enumerated during the census taken in February 1904;« 
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The Census figures are a remarkable vindication of the wealth of the 
colonists. The number of bulls or bullocks are slightly exceeded by those 
in Ferozepore alone of all Punjab or Frontier Districts, while the gross 
total of horned cattle exceeds that of all of them. So also does the number 
of cow buffaloes, and young stock while the number of horses and ponies 
in the Colony is only just inferior to that of Lahore, Amritsar being a 
very bad third with 15,776. 

There are 23,965 horses and ponies in the Colony according to the 
Census of February 1904, or about 24 animals for every thousand persons. 
The charge of horse-breeding operations is now in the hands of the Army 
Remount Department, the headquarters of the Superintendent for the 
circles in which Jhang and Gujranw&la are included being at Mona in the 
Jhelurn Colony. There are altogether 10 Imperial and 8 District Board 
stallions stationed at Lyallpur, Toba Tek Singh, and Samundari. There 
are also stallions at Jhang (1) and Khangah Dogran (1) available for 
the use of colonists, aud stables will also be shortly erected at Gojra. 
Arrangements are being made by the Army Remount Department to in- 
crease the number of stallions which is at present hopelessly inadequate 
owing to the growing demand for their services. There are altogether 
1,141 branded mares, of which 579 were served by Government stallions 
in 1902-3. Both the number of branded mares and of the men who own 
them is increasing notwithstanding the fact that since April 1902 many 
mares have been transferred to the ownership of grantees in the Jhelurn 
Colony. 

The class of mares kept for horse-breeding purposes is of good average 
quality and is steadily improving. The present condition of the industry 
indicates a considerable further development. Owners of promising fillies 
take great pride iu them and show httle inclination to sell them even at 
remunerative prices, and it is probable that before long the Chenab Colony 
will, with the possible exception of the Jhelurn Colony, be the first horse- 
breeding district in the Province. 

The annual Horse Fair was first instituted in October 1902 when 3,29 i 
animals attended, and 308 competed for prizes. In 1903 the Fair was 
badly advertised and only 2,617 horses appeared, 297 competing for prizes. 
The prizes total Rs. 1,700, of which Ks. 50o are provided by the Imperial 
Government. In future the Fair will probably be held in November in 
order to prevent its clashing with the dates of other Fairs, and it seems 
likely that it will soon be one of the biggest Fairs in the Province. The 
District Board realises a fee of two per cent, on all sales effected at the 
Fair. 

There are 15 Imperial donkey stallions available for the Colony, and 
the District Board of Jhang has located some stallions in the charge of 
various lambarddrs. In 1902-3 the imperial stallions served 854 mares, 
but no figures of the work of the District Board stallions are available. 
The Government of India has recently sanctioned the tentative application 
of mule-breeding conditions to lambard&ri grants where the grant has not 
already been made unrestricted by such terms. Such conditions are also 
being applied to all new appointments on succession or otherwise. No 
opinion has yet been expressed on the proposal to enforce such conditions 
in other cases by legislation, but, even if there is no legislation, all lambar - 
dars (except the Camel Service Chaudlms who are exempted) will in the 
natural course of events become eventually liable. It may, therefore, be 
anticipated that if the present experiment proves successful the mule- 
breeding industry will attain considerable proportions as there are already 
2,628 lambarddrs in the Colony, A copy of the draft conditions will be 
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found in Appendix 9. They provide for the compulsory sale of the progeny 
before it has attained the age of 18 months at a price to be determined by 
the officer appointed to superintend mule-breeding operations. The cattle 
of the Colony are as varied as they are numerous. Almost every type is to 
be found, but there is a broad difference between the class of animals owned 
by immigrant colonists as compared with those of local tribes. Few of 
the best cattle are absolutely true to type, but the Hariana strain is most 
affected by colonists who spend large sums on the purchase of plough-oxen 
in the which they take an immense pride. The other common breeds in 
Colony are the Kaehi or Chen&b, the Dhanni, the Montgomery and the 
Desi. 


The following notes on breeds are abstracted from a note by Veterin- 
ary Captain Pease, but well-to-do zaminddrs in the Colony will pay as 
much as Rs. 200 to Ils. 300 for a really good yoke of bullocks 

The Hariana breed. — l( The area known as Hariana, which corresponds roughly with the 
southern part of the Hissar District, has always been celebrated for its cattle. The bullocks 
are generally of a slate colour, lighter on the ribs and darker on the neck ; pure white is 
sometimes met with. The height of the bulls measured behind the hump is from 56 to 64 
inches, and the back is wide and straight. The bulls are generally free from vice. The cows 
generally have their first calf at three years’ old, and as a rule make good mothers, having 
plenty of milk : a good milch cow gives from 8 to 12 seers daily. The dry sandy soil upon 
which the cattle are raised is very favourable to their healthy development, and the people 
of this part of the country thoroughly appreciate the value of feeding and caring for their 
cattle. The village cattle are daily driven out to graze, and as a rule a piece of village land 
is kept as a common grazing-ground. In the evening the cattle return to the villages, and 
are then provided for either in a fenced enclosure or in the different houses of their owners. 
The cost of a pair of young good plongh bullocks of this breed averages from Rs. 120 to Rs. 
140, and cows giving from 8 to 12 seers of milk sell from Rs. 50 to Rs, 70 each. *• 

Montgomery breed . — The Montgomery breed called “Than” or “ Lola*' comes from 
the neighbourhood of the Bar country bordering the Ravi in the Montgomery District. The 
cows are the best milkers of any breed in the Punjab. The peculiarities are the length 
of tail, which should reach the ground ; the horns should be short, not exceeding four or five 
inches in length; the skin thin and the coat tine. A good milch cow fetches from Rs. 60 to 
Rs, 100 depending on the quantity of milk she gives. 

The Kachior Chenrib breed . — TheKachi or Chenab breed of cattle is found in the Jhang 
District in the country lying between the Chenab river and the Thai. This is a taller and 
in every way bigger animal than the Montgomery breed, but the horns are short, seldom 
being more than three inches iu length. The neck is not short, or unusually heavy. The 
chest is round and deep, from 70 to 80 inches in girth. The temper and disposition of 
animals of this breed are good, and they are willing and quick workers. 

The DeraGhazi Khan breeds known a3 the Bhagnari and Dajal breed resemble each other 
and appear to be related to the Sindhi breeds of cattle. These are some of the best breeds 
of cattle iu the Punjab. They are above medium stature, about 14 hands at the shoulders, 
very handsome, possesing fine silky coats and thin skiDS. The colour of the skin is 
invariably black, and of the hair white or grey and generally black about the shoulder. 
The foreheads are very broad and massive, and the horns are wide apart, short and stumpy. 

Dhanni cattle. — The Dhanni country is in the Salt Range of hills having Chakwal in the 
Jheium District as its centre, and it is celebrated for its excellent cattle, which are very 
different from others found in the Punjab. They have flat foreheads, short horns and square 
bodies, fairly level backs, and deep chests indicating great strength. The colours of the coat 
are mostly black and white, or red and white, and the tails are very long, having a big tuft 
of hair which reaches and often trails on the ground. This breed very nearly resembles 
that found in Nepal, except that the coats are not quite so thick, but the broken colour, short 
horns and long tails afford a very strong resemblance. 

Ihe common village breed (Ded). — These, as may be expected, offer very great variations, 
as to si bo and quality. Naturally the best specimens are to be found where grazing is good. 
Many of the bullocks are very good, compact beasts, standng on short legs, active and good, 
workers. The head is peculiar, bulging considerably at the orbital process, the forehead 
afterwards running sharply backwards. The heads are coarse, necks long, bump fairly 
developed, line of the back straight, loins wide, crup bad in shape, but fairly muscular, tail 
of medium length, sheath very small and close. In the cow there is no fold of skin under 
the ftbiomen. The cows givo but a small amount of milk. 
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Good cattle belonging to zammddrs are seldom for sale. Large 
numbers are, however, brought by colonists at fairs in other districts, and Agricul- 
a good many are purchased from wandering Kinirs who refuse to take ture* 
cash down. One rupee is first paid as earnest money (sai) on the spot, the ca ftje°° f 
price being usually paid in two subsequent instalments. In this way the 
Kir&rs manage to secure higher prices. The cattle sold by Kirars all come 
from Sindh. At the Colony Cattle Fair zaminddrs only sell their smaller 
and worn out animals, which are purchased in large numbers by PatMns 
from the Frontier Districts. 

The cow buffaloes used for breeding are splendid animals of enormous Buffaloes, 
weight, and they are endowed with great milk producing powers, on which 
account they are highly valued by the people. The amount of milk given 
varies very greatly in different breeds and also in different animals of the 
same breed. It averages from 4 to 6 seers in the inferior animals, from 12 
to 13 seers in medium animals and from 15 to 30 seers in the best. As a 
milch animal, therefore, it is not difficult to understand that the buffalo 
cow takes precedence of other cattle, and that they are better fed and 
cared for than other cows and that they are more carefully bred with a 
view to improving the yield of milk. And more care is exercised by the 
zamindar in the selection of a buffalo bull for breeding purposes than in 
that of other animals. 

The milk of the buffalo differs from that of the cow in its chemical Milk 
composition as well as its appearance, taste, colour, and in the butter 
which it contains. It has a very white colour and a peculiar insipid taste 
and the butter made from it is very white. The amount of fat it contains 
is a good deal larger than that found in cow’s milk ; and differs in com- 
position, in that it contains minute quantities of sulphur and phosphorous 
and yields four times as much caproic acid. The sugar in buffalo’s milk 
is of a variety differing from that of ordinary cow’s milk, and is present 
in larger amount than that in cow’s milk. 

The Khundi breed is the local breed of Bariana and the Sutlej. It Breeds of 
is a medium sized breed and has doubtless received its name from the buffaloes, 
shape of its horns which are peculiar, being fine black and spirally twisted. 

The more spiral the horns the better the blood is supposed to be. Below 
the orbit the face narrows markedly and is finely chiselled down to the 
muzzle which is small and fine but well marked, the nostrils being clean 
and well formed. The yield of milk from buffalo cows of this breed is 
generally large, averaging 10 to 12 seers, but as much as 25 or 30 seers 
is not uncommon. The price of a good milker is about Bs. 100 to Rs. 150. 

The R&vi breed of buffaloes is a very much inferior animal to that The Bivi 
just noticed. It is to be found in the Sandal Bar and is sometimes spoken breed, 
of as the Sandal B6r buffalo. These are very coarse animals, of a very 
black colour covered with a coarse hair which is more plentiful about the 
bead, neck and shoulders; the knees have long coarse tufts of hair on 
them ; the head is very ugly indeed ; the forehead very convex, the horns 
coarse and thick, and projecting outwards, backwards and upwards for 
some distance and then sharply curved forwards and downwards at the 
tips. Animals of this breed are not particularly good milkers. The Chenab 
buffaloes are of course good in some lespects, much better than Sutlej 
buffaloes, well shaped and of good size ; they have two colours, black or 
Kai aud' brown or Kaxly. Formerly each village on the bank of river had 
large herds of buffaloes, but owing to extension of cultivation and decline 
of thick jungles of SurJcanda and Kdlu the race of this animal is 
declining. 
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The average price of a male buffalo may be taken at Rs. 30, whilst 
a cow fetches more or less money according to the quantity of milk she 
will give. For milking purposes the brown coloured or “k4li buri” 
animal is preferred to the “kali boli” or blackjcoloured animals. 

Most of the buffaloes are owned by Janglis, who prefer the brown variety 
to the black, on the ground that the former gives more and sweeter milk, 
and that better ghi can be made from it. There is very little export of 
ghi now though formerly it was the main export of the Bdr. Janglis prefer 
buffaloes from the Bari Doab to those of the Chenab, because they be- 
lieve that if a Chen&b buffalo once loses its young it will not again hold. 
The price of a good slie-buffalo has doubled since the advent of the canal. 
Formerly a good buffalo sold for about Rs. 60, and the V6ry best for 
Rs. 100. On the other hand the price of lie-buffaloes has fallen from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 30 or Rs, 40. The Chenab buffalo is, however, said to be 
more useful as a plough animal than the Sutlej buffalo, which does not 
stand yoking well. It is usual to yoke a buffalo with a bullock, in order to 
keep the former going as he is a slow animal. Immigrant colonists seldom 
use buffaloes as plough cattle. They tire easily and feel the heat too much. 

Sheep and goats are not a very imporfcaut part of the Colony stock. 
Formerly Janglis used to keep large numbers of them, but now it is usually 
only tlie menials and wandering tribes like the Ods who keep flocks. 
Most of the sheep come from Bikaner, Bahawal pur, the Thai, Shahpur or 
the Jullundur Doab. The milk which is given at the rate of half to one seer 
a day for six months is not drunk but made into ghi. Four seers of milk will 
give about six chitaks of ghi . The milk is, however, used for medical pur- 
poses. Sheep are sheared twice a year. Between and 4 years of age 
the wool weighs about 1J seers for the two sheaiings, but as the sheep 
grows older the outturn decreases. The wool of Bik&ner sheep sells from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 a maund, that of indigenous animals for Rs. 18 to Rs. 20, 
while the wool of Jullundur sheep only fetches Rs. 14 or Rs- 15. The value 
of a sheep is from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. Skins are sold at the rate of 8 annas 
each. 

Goats usually belong 1 to the Bikaner, Bahawalput* and Shahpur breeds. 
The maximum supply of milk is about 2 seers. Goats are sheared twice a 
year, the average yield being from 3 to 6 chitdks. The hair \jat) is made 
into ropes, bags and floor cloths, and is worth from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 a 
maund. The skins which are u*ed as water bags {mashah) are sold at 
the rate of eight annas to a rupee each. A good many are exported to 
Bombay and Karachi. The price of goats varies considerably, from Rs. 
4 to Rs. 10 in the case of she-goafcs, lie-goats costing from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. 
A really good sbe-goat may, however, be worth Rs. 15 or 16. 

The following note on the working of the Civil Veterinary 
Department has been supplied by Veterinary Captain G. K. Walker, the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

^For the purpose of dealing with cattle breeding* in the Colony the 
Civil Veterinary Department employs an itinerating Veterinary Assistant 
for each tahsil. Each man has at his respective headquarters a small 
Dispensary where be remains part of the month to treat patients brought 
in. The remainder of the month each man tours iu his own circle in con- 
nection with treatment of disease in villages and cattle breeding. His 
work under the latter category mainly consists of inspection of Govern- 
ment bulls and stock. Iu the event of serious outbreaks of contagious 
disease occurring, the men are concentrated under the orders of the 
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Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, and the disease dealt with CHAP.II, A, 
by means of preventive inoculation, segregation, disinfection, etc. 

[n addition a Veterinary Hospital has'baen started at Lyallpur in 
charge of a Stationary Veterinary Assista it, at which in-patients and out- 
patients are treated. S nail fees a id charges for meiicines are charged 
from persons who are liable to income-tax and credited to the District 
Board, which body pays for the equipment and menial staff. 
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The most important and serious contagious diseases of cattle are Rin- Cattle dig. 
derpest, Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, Foot and Mouth Disease, Anthrax and ea8e * 
Black-quarter. Rinderpest is usually called daba by natives in the Colony. 

It frequently causes great loss of life amoug cattle and buffaloes, and 
occasionally sheep and goats are attacked. The mortality from this disease 
is about 50 per coat. Preventive inoculation of contact cattle is of great 
service in staying the ravages of the disease, and the Veterinary Assistants 
having been trained in the work are usefully employed. 


Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, known usually in the vernacular as ghotu , 
principally affects buffaloes, but cattle are not exempt. Usually 80 to 90 per 
cent, of animals that are attacked die. Outbreaks have begun and ended 
as a rule within ten days. It is commonest in the rainy season. If tho 
Veterinary Assistant gets to the outbreak in time lie is occasionally 
able to save a few animals by medicinal treatment. 


Foot and Mouth Disease, called Nibikhur , is common amongst cattle, 
goats and sheep. The mortality from this disease is small, being about 
2 per cent. It may impede agricultural operations as affected bullocks aro 
unable to work. Veterinary Assistants visit outbreaks and render good 
service in treating the affected animals and giving advice with regard to 
segregation, disinfection, etc. 

Surra is not an uncommon disease amongst horses and camels. It is 
very fatal and does not yield to treatment. 


Goats and sheep often suffer from liver fluke disease at the end of the 
rainy season and many deaths result. Treatment is in some cases success- 
ful, but it is necessary to avoid pastures that are known to be infective to 
properly combat the disease. 

Black-quarter is commonly kaown as goli. The mortality from this 
disease is usually 90 per ceut. of animals attacked, and death occurs very 
rapidly. 

In order to encourage the breeding of good cattle, bulls selected by Cattle 
the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, are purchased by the breeding. 
District Board and distributed in the District, being put in charge of some 
responsible person. Agriculturists are keen on obtaining the services of 
these balls for their cows.*’ 

The Colony Cattle Fair was first started at Shdhkot, and is now held Cattle fair 

annually from the 16th to the 21st of March at Lyallpur. At the last fair 
held in 1904, 4,922 animals were brought in, and sales were effected to 
the amount of Rs. 1,22,392 ; a sum of three pies per rupee being levied on 
each sale. The Imperial Government made a grant of Rs. 250 towards 
the prizes for show cattle, a further sum of Rs. 400 being added out of the 
fees realized. The fair is a very popular institution, being attended by an 
annually increasing concourse, estimated at about 100,000 in the present 
year. But many of these are attracted by the general holiday making and 
sports connected with the fair, rather than by prospects of "successful 
dealing.” 
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The Sandal Bar was formerly one of the principal camel-breeding 
tracts in the Punjab and as useful pack animals the breed was held to be 
only inferior to that of the Kirana Bar. Since tbe allotment of land to 
camel herds, many of those who do not hold their land on camel service 
conditions have relinquished the breeding and maintenance of camels, but 
there are still 11,291 in the Colony. The best class of camel found in the 
Colony is locally called aok&wa. It is a large thickset animal with plenty 
of bone. The head is small aud lean with bright prominent eyes. A good 
sohuwa costs from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. The ganda is also a thickset 
animal but smaller than the sohdica, with a large coarse head and thick 
skin. The value of a good ganda is from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120. The pambais 
a lightly built camel with long legs and does not possess the same power 
of endurance as the others. Its price is from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100. Prices 
have gone up considerably since the colonization of the Bar and the 
demand caused by the grantee and Silladar Camel Corps. Most of the 
camels in the grantee belong to the sohdica or ganda breeds, and their 
average girth is about 7 feet 9 inches. Camels are now accepted for the 
corps below the age of six and they are cast at the age of fourteen. 

The following description of tbe camel is taken from the Montgomery 
Gazetteer : — 

A female camel fetches on an average R*. 20 leas than the mule. The camel-owners, 
however, depend on their pruins from let t .ng out camels as baggage animals, not on their 
profits. If well treated, a camel lives forty years. If us owner is poor, he will commence load- 
ing it at three years of age ; if fairly off. at tour. The coupling season is Poll, Magar, Phagac, 
andChetr (December to March). The period of gestation is twelve mouths. At four the female 
camel brings forth her first young one. She continues bearing nine or ten times at inter- 
vals of two years. After one year the young one is weaned. Up to that period the milk 
is wood ; afterwards it is inferior. A camel will fexl her young and yield 12 seers of milk a 
day besides. The owner milks her twice a day ; he milks two teats and leaves two for the 
young one. The milk yields cards and btitrer-milk, bat not butter. It acts as a laxative to 
those not accustomed to its use. It is uncoramo .ly goo 1, and magnificent for disease of the 
spleen (hpph). A camel commences with carrying 3 maunds, and, when full grown, carries 8. 
The camel is shorn in Clietr ; and its hair, mixed with goats’ tmir, is made into ropes and boras 
(bord = a sack). The shearing yields about three-fourths of a seer of hair. When the camel 
is at death’s door it is duly slaughtered, and there is a feast on its flesh. The Chubra appro- 
priates the skin, and sells it for about 8 annas to the dabgar or maker of large leather vessels 
called Jcuppas, in which oil and ghi are carried. After the hair has been stripped off, the raw 
hide is placed round a hollow earthen mould. When the hide dries and hardens, the mould 
is broken and shaken out of the mouth of the Jcuppa , which is then complete. In a disease to 
which melons are subject, called hadda, camel’s bones burned to windward of the field attacked 
arc a fine remedy. Camels are turned out into the jungle and allowed to do for them- 
selves. They eat almost anything ; bat ah^dhdl and ha mini they avoid. They are sometimes 
given alum and spices. A camel is called Iwhi till one year old. Then mazaf till two years 
old or for one year after weanmg. He is afterwards called trihdn , chhntar, doyak, chaugga f 
chhigga , nesh and armash, at the commencement of his 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th year, 
respectively. After that he is full groivn, and is called "nth. The first year is divided into 
three parts : the first four months, when the camel is called lihara or lihdra toda ; the next two 
when the name is changed to wohnh. ; and t lie last six, when it becomes hutcla, When the 
camel becomes a chhatar, his milk teeth go ; and at each succeeding stage the camel gets two 
teeth; till when he becomes arinath, he has his proper complement of six incisors and four 
teeth/ A female camel is called todi till two yoars old; then till four yeats old, purdp. As 
goon as she has brought forth her fir^t young one, she becomes a ddM, and is afterwards 
called ddchi puhlan, ddchi dmjdn , and so on, according to the number of young she has 
produced. 

Camels in the Colony used to graze on almost anything that the B4r 
produced a.id they now readily devour toria , tar amir a , turnips, gram, 
massar , moth , riwan, gowdra , and chopped straw. Owing, however, to the 
scarcity of grazing most of the she-camels are now sent to the Ganji Bar 
for breeding purposes. 

In the old days the owner of a good pack camel made about Rs. 40 
to Rs. 45 a year by its hire and the cost of its keep was nil. The rate of 
hire has gone up now, aud the charge for hire is about 4 annas a maund for 
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25 miles. The camel service grantees, however, do not use their camels CHAFIl/ft. 
very extensively for carrying purposes, for fear of their falling out of con- — - 
dition or getting sore backs, which would render them liable to be cast on 
inspection. Nevertheless most of the produce brought to the railway Hiro.' 
from the Buraia Branch is brought on camels which often belong to 
Kir^rs. Female camels are never loaded, unless they are barren. 

The diseases of camels are many and strange. A full description of Diseases, 
them with the appropriate remedies can be found in the Montgomery 
Gazetteer. But for most diseases the ordinary remedy is firing only. 

The following note on the * W&ri , system of working zamindari 
water-courses has been supplied by Mr. Pargiter, the Superintending w n a 
Engineer : — 

“ As a rule distribution of supply is made from outlets fixed in the distributaries and each 
outlet irrigates no more than one villaare, but there may be several outlets for a village. 

Zamindari water-courses discharge, as a rule, from one to three cubic feet per second ; and in tbe 
Chenab Bar, generally, they command from eleven to thirty-two ‘ squares* or from 300 to 900 
acres. Each 1 square * of 27'28 acres is entitled to about one-eleveDth of a cubic foot per second ; 
but experience has shown that it would be wasteful and ineffective to attempt to irrigate 
every square simultaneously. It has been found to be far more effective to turn the full 
supply of the water-course on to each square in succession for a limited period. Normally, it 
is the practice to allow each square a wdri or turn, of from tWa to four pahars or six to twelve 
hours. The area irrigated by one outlet is called an irrigation chak (block). The size of a chak 
varies and is usually determined by 

1. The contours of tbe village area. 

2. The maximum area that the outlet can irrigate in one turn daring a poriod 

of ten days. 


This latter needs explanation. The period of ten days is usually taken for a turn or icdn, 
because during the Rabi season the Canal Branches have to be closed in rotation and the period 
of flow is usually ten to twelve days ; therefore, provided it is not necessary to close or 
shut off the distributary, every cultivator in the chak is able to have a watering during the turn 
of the Branch Canal from which the distributary is supplied. For practical purposes it is 
inconvenient to reduce the period of the turn for each holding to less than six hours. Therefore 
there can be four turns per day or forty turns in ten days, and there can be up to forty holdings 
of one square each in a chak . 

In every mauza one square is allotted to the kamins or village menials : but the share of 
each individual in this square is so small that it has been usually found necessary to give it 
a turn of eighteen hours, instead of twelve. A wdri of three hours is usually allotted to the 
abadi or village residential sites, for the filling of the village tanks. 

If the number of the turns of six to twelve hours each were even, the same cultivator would 
have his turn always by day, or always by night, as the case might be. To avoid this incon- 
venience it is arranged to have the number of turns an odd number ; so as to give each man 
day and night turns alternately. 

For the actual process of irrigation tbe labour of at least two men is required j one of 
whom lets the water into the various fields in rotation, whilst the other patrols the water- 
course upstream, to prevent it from breaching. If the discharge of the water-course s 
great the number is doubled, or trebled. 

Peasant grantees, and the tenants of yeomen or capitalists who cultivate squares on the 
same water-course usually help each other in working the water -courses. This requires 
friendlv relations, but where animosities exist, cliques of cultivators are formed who 
arrange their holdings in separate groups or subsidiary chats and then there is a demand for 

chakbandi, 

Chakbandi means that each chak so formed is irrigated by a branch water-course, fed by 
a pipe in the bank of the main water-course. The discharge of each pipe is in proportion to 
the area of its chak. Even where chakbandi is adopted, however, the irrigation .of each sub- 
sidiarv chak is worked internally by “ warabandi ” each square getting the full supply of 
the branch water-course in turn. Chakbandi is also adopted sometimes on very large 
water-courses, where the number of the squares is so great that the crops would suffer whilst 
waiting for their turn and there is sufficient water for division among two or more branch 
water .courses. 

Frequent disputes over any little surplus water illustrate the nicety with which the 
cultivators in the Colony reckon their water rights. Suppose there are twenty squares on a 
water-course taking water one after the other from the head downwards. After the twentieth 
)iaa had it* tarn, number one has its turn again. The question then arises i— To whom doss 
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the water belong, which is at that moment flowing in the water-course between the first and 
last squares ? Does it belong to the twentieth square, or equally to all the intervening squares ? 
In a length of one mile of water-course this water tilling the water-course may suffice to give 
one watering to one acre of cultivation ; and may mean the saving of that acre from ruin. 

When a warabandiis formally authorised for a water-conrsc by the Divisional Officer, its 
details with the names of the share-holders are placed on record ; and then it becomes a 
criminal offence to alter it, or interfere with its rotation, without his sanction. 


Construc- 
tion of water- 
courses. 


Kidra • 
bandi , 


Irrigation 
by lift. 


Barani culti- 
vation. 


Well irri- 
g&tion. 


Bents. 


Produce 
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On the Rakh and Midn Ali Branches only the main water-courses 
were constructed by the Irrigation Department. On the later Branches 
the Department has constructed water-courses leading to each irrigable 
square, leaving the zammddr only the duty of making the minor channels 
inside his square. 

Each square is divided into twenty-five square fields called killas, bub 
for the purpose of irrigation the zam'mdar has to make eight small parti- 
tions in each field calied kidras and to irrigate each separately from a 
temporary minor water-channel, made by himself, which irrigates four 
partitions on each side. This system is called kidrdbandi and its object is 
to prevent the waste of water which is caused by attempts to irrigate a 
large area at one time. An infringement of this rule is punishable by 
fine under the Canal Act. 

The area sown on lift irrigation in 190 2-03 was only 5,753 acres. No 
grantee will irrigate by lift if he can get flow on account* of the extra 
trouble which such irrigation involves, and the heavier demand on cattle, 
although the occupier’s rate is only half of that levied on flow irrigation. 
But water goes further with lift irrigation and the number of jhalldrs is 
steadily increasing* The lift is never great. One grantee has replaced 
the ordinary earthenware pots ( tinda ) and rope, with iron vessels and a 
chain. Jhalldrs are also used iu Lyallpur for lifting sullage water on to 
the sewage farm. 

Cultivation dependent on rain is very scanty, the area so sown in 
1902-03 being only 9,314 acres. The soil and climate of the Bar are still too 
dry to permit much successful cropping, gram, chari } bdjra and tdrdmira 
being the only crops attempted. Of gram the great percentage completely 
frils. Occasionally small areas sown on rohi soil or in hollow depressions 
afford a moderate yield. In a year when there have been good winter 
rains the cropping on old well lands long under cultivation is quite suc- 
cessful. Chari and bdjra rarely produce an adequate return, Tdrdmira 
is usually the result of accidental seeding. It spreads vigorously on 
irrigated soil, and if aided by rain will yield 5 or 6 maunds of oil seed 
per acre. 

There is no well irrigation. Rarely, when the canal supplies fail, a 
disused well close to the Hithar is put into working order to save 
the crops. 

Records of rights have been prepared for an area of 681,385 acres and 
for these alone is it possible to give any figures though the average rents 
of the whole Colony are very similar. Of this area 411,092 or about 62 
per cent, are cultivated by proprietors or tenants holding direct from 
Government. 

201,398 acres are cultivated by tenants who pay in kind (hatai) with 
or without an addition in cash. The most common batdi rent is half the 
produce and half the Government demand. 110,373 acres are leased on 
these terms, while hal£-&a£di only accounts for 16,688. The highest rent 
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in kind is half -bated and the whole demand, but this is paid on a compara- 
tively small area. A rent of one-third batdi usually involvesllie payment of 
the whole demand as well. On the Rakli Branch 10,512 acres are held on 
these terms, while over another area of 7,559 acres the whole of the occu- 
piers rate is paid. A rent of two-fifths ( panj do) is not common. There are, 
however, no less than fifty-two different kinds of rent on the Rakh Branch 
alone, and it is impossible to detail them all. The variations are often 
very slight and usually consist only of comparatively minor differences in 
the amount of the Government demand to be paid by the tenant. 

After the area leased to tenants who pay in kind, the next largest 
area (58,590 acres) is held by tenants who only pay the Government 
demand. That is to say, the lessor obtains no profit from his lease, but 
allows a part of hi3 land to be cultivated by his relatives free of charge 
to himself. The growth of population will not long admit of such 
benevolence. 

Ca^h rents are paid over an area of 10,285 acres. Usually only the 
best lands or those near a town a*e leased on this system, and in the great 
majority of cases the whole of the Government demand is also paid by the 
tenant. In such cases the average cash rent, exclusive of the Govern- 
ment demand, is Rs. 6-12-8 per acre, but in exceptional cases rents of 
Rs. 15, 16, and 17 are obtained. 

The main factors which determine rents are the quality of the soil and 
the nature of the water-supply. Distance from the railway is, however, 
also a consideration, caeferis 'paribus. But differences are also due to the 
character of the landlord. Thus capitalist and yeoman grantees usually 
make rather harder terms with their tenants than other grantees, but they 
do not profit thereby, as they seldom obtain good tenants, and as absen- 
tees are the subject of many p a tty pilfering?. Janglis are very largely 
self-cultivating, but if they do lease their land it is usually on comparatively 
easy terms. Bdoches, who are not yet self-cultivating, never obtain high 
rents, usually n >t more than one-fchird bat'd and one-tliird of the Govern- 
ment demand. 

The area usually leased as a sub-tenancy is half a square, but the average 
is reduced to about 10 acres by the small tenancies held by menials. 

Where tenants are not the near relatives of tlie grantee they are 
usually A rains or Muhammadan Jats, if tlmy are members of agricultural 
tribes at all. But a large number ot tenants, particularly those of the 
larger grantees, belong t- > the Chuhra caste. The tendency is for the 
grantees to become more and more self-cultivating ana the proportion of 
the whole cultivating area held by tenants will undoubtedly be greatly 
reduced in a few years’ time. 

In every peasant village a small area, usually one square, but 
varying according to the size of the estate, has been allotted for the 
exclusive benefit of the village menials. Its division amongst the menials 
is left to the dberetion of the lambarddrs subject to the rule that provision 
irust first be made for the chuhra who sweeps the village streets, the 
bhisti who waters the village-site trees, the chaukiddr , tarkhdri, and 
lohur. The usual demand paid by a peasant grantee is levied on the 
menials* square. The allotment of land for cultivation by menials has 
proved an immense boon to the peasant grantees, as it enables them to 
attract and retain menials whom they would otherwise have considei..ble 
difficulty in obtaining < r keeping permanently . The villages held by 
capitalist and yeoman giantees where no kavitn’s square is allotted are 
usually very short of menials. 
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It is impossible to collect all t be minute differences which occur in 
the position and treatment of the menials of so many trib-s from such 
various D^tricts, and m spite of its obvious danger, i nb a brief general- 
ization can he attempted, distinguishing however between the peasant 
colo i i > t s and the Janglis. The latter not oniy have more menials, but 
ar-- more generous to them, and while it has been calculated that in a 
peasant village 10 per cent, of the gro&s pioduce finds its way to the 
menials in customary payments, in a Jangji -village the proportion is not 
It ss then 15 per cent. Generally, artizans and mei inis a? e paid much 
higher in the Colony than they were in their old Districts. They did not 
migrate for their health. In peasant villages the artizans and menials 
are usually drawn from the parent villages of the grantees, who prefer 
association with hereditary dependents, not only because they know and 
trus f them but also because such dependents necessarily take a part in 
all the great festivals and ceremonies of their lives. In a homogeneous 
village there is accordingly a strong tendency toward the reproduction 
of toe old community in all essentials. But in capitalist and yeoman 
village the grantees are usually too thankful to obtain the set vices of 
any menials whom they can pick up. 

Tarkh&ns numbered 16,664. Some of them are sub-tenants and the 

Tarkhan always has a share in the 

Hindus 2,065 kamin’s square. As a menial in a 

® lk !| a , peasant village, the Tarkhan makes and 

repairs all the wooden and agricultural 

16,664 implements, beds, etc., with wood sup- 
1 plied by his master. For these sei vices 

he is paid in kind at the rate of 20 sers pakka for each plough, there 
being usually two ploughs to each square. He aho receives two sheaves 
(hhari) of wheat at Rabi and of maize at the Kharif. A (Ihori) of wheat 
means about 10 sers. Sometimes also he gets from 2 to 4 sers of 
cotton, and 2 sers of gnr for each plough. In addition to his 
more regular duties he also fulfils certain customary obligations at times 
of ceremony. When a chil l is born, he fashions for it some rude toy. 
He shapes the wood required for wedding ceremonies. On such occasions 
lie usually receives a small present, but nothing is given to him for 
funerals. Often he is paid Re. 1 a year for his clothes. f Ihe construc- 
tion of roofs and doorways which has formed so large a part of the 
Tarkhan's labour in the Colony is not included in his customary services. 
For doorways, which are often elaborate, he is paid by time, while for 
roofing he gets 4 annas a room with his food. Amongst Janglis the 
Tarkhan has abo to make the chaukat as a part of his customary duties. 
In the Rabi lie gets two sheaves of wheat and 6 topas of grain (a topa~2\ 
*ers) f with an ass-load of turnips or gieen fodder for his cattle. 

At the Kharif he receives 6 topas of bojra or maize with 4 s6rs of 
cotton, with 1 or 3 sers of yur if there is any. 

At births he provides a toy bow and arrow or cart. Sometimes he 
also makes a contrivance consisting of a peg fastened in the ground with 
a revolving plank which is used in teaching the child to walk. 

Amongst b -th abaci l i o -> .*ud Janglis the Lohdv (blaeksnvth) receives 
the same customary payments as the Tarkhan, 

Hindus 206 his main duty being to make and repair all the 

Sikhs ... ... *>44 i ron implements of agriculture. The iron is 

provided by the zamnviars. In a peasant village 

8,406 he provides a toy forceps or bangles at births. 

At weddings he also provides the pots and pans, 
receiving a small fee on both occasions. Like the Tarkhan, he g ets 


Hindus ... 
Sikhs ... 
Muhammadans 
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nothing at funerals, Janglis also pay him a rupee or sometimes two, CHAP.II,A. 
if the donor is both wealthy and pleased, on the birth of a son, but ; — 

nothing wheu a daughter is born. When a mairiage takes place the 
Lohar xecoives from 2 to 4 rupees troin t tie lather of the bridegroom. Menials. 


Of the non-land holdiug classes the Chuliras (sweepers] are by 
Hindus o7,ii3 far tne most numerous, totalling 111,525 or more 


Sikhs 

Musalmaus 
Musa Ills 


704 
13 70 « 
2.224 


than m any District except Lahore. The great ma- 
jority are returned as Hindus though 18,708 have 
also been classed as Muhammadans. The Hindu 


113,749 Jhubras arc all immigrants attracted by prospects 
of prosperity which have been abundantly realised. 
There position heie lias been enormously improved, the number of 
cattle which they possess avoiding conciete proot of the fact. A large 
number of them are now the regular tenants ot capitalist and yeoman 
grantees, of whose absenteeism they take considerable advantage. 13uL 
the competition for tenants is ^till great and other tenants are not 
always procurable. A still larger number are sept* or agiicultural 
workmen of peasant giantees, while very few indeed are employed as 
scavengers, ft is however to be feared that the Chuiua's prosperity can 
haidly be very enduring, as the legular tendency is for peasaut grantees 
to eliminate grauuaily the foieigu element from a share iu their cultiva- 
tion, and to substitute their own relatives. A number of Ohulmis, whose 
principal means of livelihood is petty curnc, have also dutted to the Colony, 
and the woist characters are sometimes harboured by grantees for assistance 
in larger criminal operations. 


Hindus. 


The Muhammadan Chuhras are usually either nomads or immigrants Muliaui. 
Loin the Hiihar. As converted Musahnans they olten call themselves madams. 
Musaliis, iu the two cases where Musalhs formed separate raknas in 
the JJar they have been given land as nomads, in Mauzas Nos. 404 
and 4L2, dining Huinch. The other Musaliis ot the B*r have hardly 
mipioved their position, either socially or economically. They work 
mostly as menials aud make bad tenants. Their old nomad masters, 
now giantees, aie endeavouring to deprive them of their former pri- 
vilege ot getting their religious ceremonits performed by the village 
mullah anu to compel them to appoint mullahs ot their own. Unlike the 
Chuhras ot the western t'uujab, the local Musalli contracts ruamages 
within both his father s and mother's gut. Musaliis rank above the 
biinsi in the social scale. Those horn ilie iiavi have a particularly bad 
leputation as criminals. 


As a menial amongst dbddkdrs i lie Chuhra sweeps the compound aud Menial 
removes the cattle ordure. He also does the repair {lipai) of mud-walls, 
winnows the grain, and performs much of the lough field work. He is 
paid in gram according to his services. He also ob Cuius the carcases 
and skins ot dead animals. Among Jaughs a Chuhra occupies a some- 
what better position, and is rather more closely connected with the daily 
life and festivals ot his master, At each crop he receives from 7 to 14 
niaunds et giaiu according to the quality of the crop, and 4 sers of 
cotton. He also gets a good meal every day from the house iu which he 
serves. Wheu the marriage procession approaches he stands in the 
entrance of the house and demands liis lay or customary fee, which 
generally amounts to Ks. 2 and some clothes from the bridegroom's 
parents. His own master also givts him Ke. 1, He also gets the skins 
vi uwiJuL hilled ui dying without blood letting [hardm r 
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Hindus 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


804 

303 

7,220 

8,303 


Like the Chuhras the Chamar iu the Colony is often more of a 
tenant than a menial. Iu Jangli villages lie does 
not exist aud amongst abadkdrs he is usually to be 
found in villages peopled rrom Jullundur and 
Hoskiarpur, Chuliras being scarce in those Dis- 
tricts. The Ohamar does all the work of a 
Chukra except that of sweeping out the house. 
The grantees pay him a maund of grain per square for each harvest 
and he also gets the skins of dead animals. 

The Nai or barber performs the personal services connected with 
his calling. He is closely connected with all the 
main ceremonies, being assisted in his duties by 
his wife. At betrothals he plays the part of 
broker, cooks the food for wedding feasts and 

guests, and at funerals lights the lamps at the 

burial ground after the corpse is burnt, His pay- 
ment varies with the position of his master, but he is paid in kind 
at each harvest, when he receives from 1 maund and a sheaf up to 3 
inaunds and 3 sheaves. One IN ai is required tor every twenty families. He 
is the general private messenger. Amongst Janglis the iNai plays no part 
in the betrothal, though he prepares food (not cakes) tor weddings 
His other duties are similar to those performed by the JNAi in u bddhdr 
villages. For customary payment he receives o topas and 2 sheaves 
of wheat at the Kabi and b topas of maize or bdjra with 4 sers of 
cotton at the Kharif. 

The Mach hi is theMusalman, and the Jhinwar, the Hindu- water-bearer, 
but his duties are not confined to water-carrying 
and he is also used as a general messenger and to 
carry food as well as Avater to workers in the 
fields. During the harvest, when water has to bo 
taken to a large number of reapers, he gets from 
half to one sheaf a day according to the number uf labourers, and also a 
rnauutl of grain for each harvest. He receives another maund for clean- 
ing dishes, fetching Avater for guests and carrying fuod to the fields, 
while as he participates in all ceremonies, he gets constant tips. For 
carrying the bride in the dull he never gets less thau Ks. 4. Amongst 
Janglis the Macklii is paid in cash from Ke. 1 to Ks, 4 per harvest accord- 
ing to tbe size of the family, and at the Kabi mop he recbKes 2 
sheaves and 7 topas of wheat. 

The Mirasis arc almost all Musalmans, 41 only returning themselves 
as Hindus or feikhs. They are largely employed as messengers and 
always come m for extra rewards at marriage ceremonies. It is an 
interesting fact that Hindu or JSikk JSiuUhuJats at tne birth cf a child 
pay le wards not to .Brahmans but to Alirasis. At each harvest the 
ALirasi receives a maund or two of grain. Amongst Janglis the Mirasi 
plays a more important part, beiug both the bard aud the local Debrett. 
When there is a question of betrothal the Mirasi of the intended biide- 
groonTs family consults lnm of the bride's, the proposals being made 
jointly by both of them to the bride's family, if the reply is favourable 
the Mirasi returns Aviti a silk turban ( tunyi ) Avhich he places on the 
bridegroom's head, the bride's Mirasi receiving from Ks. 5 to Ks. 10 from 
the bridegroom's family at the same time. At the Avedding the Miiasi 
recites the kursinama or genealogical tree, and often adds music to the 
entertainment. On such occasions be obtains a reward ofKs. 7 to Ks. 25 
according to the status of the donor. He also receives a regular fee oi 
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4 topas of maize or bdjra at the Kharif for each half square. The Mir4si 
does no field work. 


In J&ngli villages the mullah gets Re. 1 for uttering the bdng or 
religious exhortation in the ear of a new-born child. For teaching the 
Qur&n he gets from Rs, 15 up to even Rs. 100. Four annas is his fee for 
the marriage ceremony, but he generally gets Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 afterwards 
when the other menials are rewarded. At funerals he gets Rs. 2 with 
the clothes and shoes. He also receives 4 topas and a sheaf of wheat 
for each half square every Rabi. In addition to his religious duties he 
has to entertain genuine travellers. 


The Chhimba (tailor and dyer) is very scarce in the Colony, and 
Hindus ... ... 616 there must have been a number of villages without 

77 them at the time of the Census, though the 

u amma ana 4 nutn ber has doubtless since increased. For 

1,537 peasants he sews and dyes clothes, receiving 4 or 

5 maunds of grain at each harvest. J&nglis pay 

him one sheaf per half square in the Rabi, nothing in the Kharif. At 
weddings he provides the pots in which the Nai cooks the food, and gets 
8 annas for each pot. 


Hindus 

Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


... 673 The Dhobi (washerman) is paid in the same 

8 075 wa ^ aS ^kbhnba. In both cases the payment 
l varies according to the amount of the work 

8,995 performed. Janglis do not maintain Dhobis in 
their villages. 


As a customary menial the Mochi or leather-worker is only found 

Hindus 24 * n villages. His principal duty is to sew 

Muhammadans ... 16,105 shoes. He is used as a general servant and also 

—— ~ to keep watch and ward. At weddings he helps 

16,L29 in serving the guests with food and looks after 

the houses. He is often used as a messenger. 
For these services he used to receive a cow worth from Rs. 10 to Rs, 15 
once a year, in addition to the harnm skins, and after the rains he had 
the loan of a milk cow for 4 months. Now he gets all the haldl skins 
which used to be sold by the owner, leaving the hardm skins for the 
Chuhra, He also receives about 64 topas of wheat and two sheaves at the 
Rabi, with 64 topas of maize or bdjra at the Kharif. Poor people who do 
not give customary dues pay Re. 1 for each pair of shoes. In villages 
held by immigrant peasant colonists the leather-work is usually done 
for wages. 


Hindus 
Sikhs 

Muhammadans 


256 

144 

19,532 


The Paoli or JulcLba (weaver) is not counted amongst the regular 
menials as he is paid for piece-work, receiving the 
material but providing the loom himself. Some 
of the Paolis in the Bdr were regular cattle-herds, 
19,932 especially when they formed rahnas of their own. 

In such cases they were given land as Jdnglis. 

Otherwise they combined the work of a herdsman with their ancestral 
calling, to which however they are now more exclusively reverting. 


The Teli is hardly a regular menial amongst peasant colonists, but 
fikks 13 rewarded as such at weddings when it is his 

Muhammadans ... 8,218 duty to carry torches. His annual customary fee 
— * — is only one or two sheaves of wheat. For ginning 
8,231 cotton he is paid in grain equal in weight to the 
. cotton when cleaned. For pressing oil he is paid 

m cash* Jdnglis do not possess oil presses (kohlu) or express oil, but they 
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use the Teli for cotton cleaning paying him at the rate of 1 anna a ser* 
At weddings he generally gets 2 or 3 rupees from his master, and other 
tips from the guests. 


The Kumhar. 


The Kuwhar (potter) is only found as a customary menial in those 
Hindus ... ... 2,818 few villages where irrigation is done by lift. In 

Sikha 257 other cases he is paid in cash for his handicraft, 

Muhammadans . 15,807 Kumhars are often agricultural labourers in 

18 982 the Colony. There were often a few Kumhars 

in a Jangli rahna but they did not obtain grants 

of land except in one case where the only members of the rahna were 
Kumhdrs, calling themselves Kaldsans. 


The daira- 

dar. 


The Sheikh* 


The dairaddr is usually a J&ngli menial who keeps the daira or hostel 
clean, and maintains the fire alight by day and night, but he is also found 
in some Musalman abadkdr villages. Jdnglis pay him one rupee at a 
wedding, with 4 topas and a sheaf of Avheat for each half square at the 
Rabi. AbadMrs only pay him 4 annas at weddings. He begs foo 1 twice 
a day in the village. 

The Sheikh is sometimes maintained as a customary menial in Jangli 
villages. His principal duty is to perform the rite of circumcision, for 
which he may get from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 according to the position of trie 
father. He begs a handful of flour every morning and gets a sheaf of wheat 
for each half square at the Rabi, sometimes with 4 topasoi grain thrown in. 


The chauki- The chaakiddr (watchman) may belong to any menial caste. Apart 
from his official duties, he is really the servant of the larnbard&rs. At 
weddings he may help to serve the guests with food. He shares in the 
menials’ square, but his regular wages are Rs. 3 per mensem . 

Chdngare. The Changar caste deserves a brief notice owing to the large 

Mnsalmana ... 3,821 P art th ey ^ ave played in the construction of 

Hindus ... 57 the Canal. At the Census they numbered 3,878 

— - — nnd are almost all Musalmdns. The Punjab is, 
80 ^ ar as they know, the original home of the 
tiibe, and they talk Punjabi. The majority 
of those in the Colony came from Si£lkot attracted by the high 
wages paid during the making of the Canal. They make excellent 
day labourers at all kinds of work, their women being particularly 
strong and hardy. For earth-wor\ which is their forte — their rate 
is from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per 100 cubic feet. They are often employed 
in agricultural operations and zammddrs are always glad to get their 
help. They are settling permanently in tbe Colony and a good many 
of them are now tenants of landholders. They have no criminal 
instincts like so many other tribes of a wandering type, and are 
considered to be th« social superiors of most Musalm&n menials. 


Oda. 
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60 
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Ods numbered 4,257 at the last Census, but many of them have 
since disappeared. The north-east, of Rajput- 
4na appears to have beeu their original home, 
but they came to the Colony as a wandering 
4,257 tribe from the south-east Punjab. They 
have been largely employed on earth-works 
by the Irrigation Department and also by zaminddrs . Their charge 
for labour varies, but the most usual rate is Re. 1 for a wall 19^ 
feet long, 4i feet high, 2% feet wide at the base and 20 inches 
wide at the top. They seldom settle down anywhere permanently 
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though they are sometimes employed as tenants. They are good 
basket makers, but will not allow their women to carry earth on 
their heads like the Cn&ngar women. The women, however, both 
dig and pick cotton. Ods usually squat in the village waste and keep 
considerable flocks of sheep and goats. They never beg. Among them- 
selves they talk a Rajasthani dialect, like Marw&ri but can also un- 
derstand Punjabi. The Mu^almans claim to be Bhatti Rajputs and 
the Hindu consider themselves as good as any one except Brahmans. 
Their claims are not supported by others. The Hindus are placed very 
low in the social scale by their co-religionists, though the Musalm&ns 
are considered superior to the ordinary menials. 

The majority of the male Pathans (3,848) enumerated at th e 
Census must have belonged to the labouring class, usually called 
Rashi, who visit the Colony in large numbers every October, 
from Hazara and other north Frontier Districts. The Hdshis are the 
great wall builders for zamindar’s houses. Formerly they used to 
charge at the rate of from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 for a wall 150 feet 
long, feet high, 2 feet 3 inches wide at the base and 1^ feet 
wide at the top. Now, owing to the decrease of the demand for the 
labour, they will accept as little as R^. 2 for the same work, and they 
are not able to cheat so extensively as they were formerly accus- 
tomed to do. The Rashis never spend anything in the’ Colony, but beg 
their food every evening. They return home in April, when they 
begin to feel the heat severe, with about Rs. 100 each in their 
pockets as the earnings of six months. 'They generally live in the 
mosque or vacant compounds and never change their clothes. 

The rates of labour vary with prices. Generally, however, carpen- 
ters, masons, and blacksmiths get 8 annas a day and their food, bat 
by piece-work they may earn as much as 12 annas. Near the railway 
and in towns the rate for unskilled labour is higher than in the 
outlying parts of the Colony, 8 annas a day and food is quite a 
common wage at harvest time, though the more usual rate is 4 or 
5 annas. In new villages on the fringe of the Colony 5 or 6 annas 
can always be earned by wood-cutting. In the towns it is necessary 
to pay sweepers at least Rs. 6 per mensem, and they get an addi- 
tional income from private individuals. No municipalities in the rest 
of the Province pay more than Rs 5 to sweepers. Labour generally 
is extremely expensive owing to its scarcity. 


Section B.— Prices and Measures. 

The rise or fall of prices in the Colony depend in an ordinary 
year on the state of foreign trade. In 1898 the price of wheat 
rose at once owing to the operations of Mr. Leiter, Junr., and fell 
as rapidly, while recently the cotton combine has shown its effect 
in a marked degree. A famine in Iodia only benefits the Colony, for 
although tbe gross produce may be reduced by the failure of the 
rains, the rise in prices more than compensates for the difference, 
and in 1899 the rise in price of fodder enabled the zamindars to 
dispose of huge quantities at very remunerative prices which they 
could not otherwise have sold at all. Large numbers of cattle were 
driven into the Colony from famine-stricken Districts, and goods stations 
were piled high for months with bhiha for export. A bad famine 
like that of 1899 involves a large incursion of outside labour, and 
prevents any great increase in the normal expense of harvesting. 
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Ordinarily, however, t he price of labour rises with the price of food 
grains because th^re is no surplus labour in the Colony. The labourer, 
itaiooQ therefore, loses nothing arid the zaminddr still stains, because the 
extra sums which he pays f >r labour are not equivalent to the extra 
money which he secures by high prices. There is a considerable differ- 
ence between the price which a zaminddr can obtain for his grain at 
his own villag’e or at one of the railway graiu markets. Five annas 
a maund is perhaps the maximum in the case of grantees on the 
Bur&la Branch, while the average is from 2 to 3 annas. This great 
discrepancy would be obviated by the proposed chord line over the 
Buraia Branch. 

The following statement shows the average retail prices of all 
the principal staples in rupees per maund at Lyallpur from 1896. 
The wholesale price is usually one anua a maund less than the retail 
price : — 


Y r ear. 

1 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

o* 

N 

‘5 

3 

Jo war 

Bajra. 

u 

v3 

Toria. 


Ha. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs 

a. 

P. 

Rs. a. 

P* 

1896 

2 

4 

0 

5 

8 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

14 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 4 

0 

1897 

2 

2 

0 

5 

9 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 8 

0 

1898 

2 

4 

0 

5 

9 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 8 

0 

1899 

2 

8 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 6 

0 

1900 

2 

10 

0 

5 

13 

6 

2 7 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

6 

9 

4 

11 

0 

4 7 

6 

1901 ... | 

2 

8 

0 

4 

1 

3 

1 10 

0 

2 

2 

7 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 6 

8 

1902 ... ' 

2 

4 

9 

4 

14 

9 

1 7 

0 

1 

11 

3 

1 

14 

6 

3 

8 

9 

3 U 

9 

1903 

2 

5 

11 

5 

9 

3 

1 8 

3 

1 

13 

4 

1 

15 

6 

3 

12 

9 

3 4 

10 

Average 

2 

5 

10 

5 

4 

4 

1 12 

3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

9 

3 15 

6 

price. 





















It is needless to repeat here the common measures of distance, 
length and weight to be found in the Gazetteers of the Districts 
from which settlers have been derived. 


The following, however, should be recorded : — 


1 haram 
12 harams 
40 harams 
200 harams 
1 sarsahi 
9 sarsahis 
20 marlas 
8 handls 


66 inches. 

66 feet or 1 Gunter’s chain, 
the side of one hilla (field), 
the side of one murabba (square), 
1 square karam . 

1 maria — 1 rod, pole or perch. 

1 handl, A rood. 

1 ghumao — 1 acre. 


8 handls 18 marlas... 1 hilla (field). 

25 hillas ... 1 murabba (square).,, 27*7 acres. 

The distances along canal banks are measured in canal miles. 
5,000 feet = 1 canal mile. 
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Canal miles are shown on the canal banks, by iron or stone CHAP.ILB. 
i bench marks’ on which the number of thousand feet are shown prices and 
every 1,000 feet, bat the ‘000 5 are omitted. This description of Measures, 
length is technically called Reduced Distance, abbreviated into R. D. Measures. 
Reduced distances are counted from the off-take of each canal, Dis- 
tributary or Minor. Thus, TarkMni Distributary R. D. 25 (000) means 
at a distance of 5 canal miles from the place where the Tarkhani 
Distributary leaves the Gugera Branch. Tarkhani Minor No. 1, R. D. 

10,000 means 2 miles down the minor from the point where it leaves the 
main Distributary. 

In describing comparatively short distances it has bacome the custom 
of zammdars to abandon the use of the word kos which has various mean- 
ings according to the District from which settlers come and to say r from 
my village to the next it is 10 or 12 murabbas’ as the case may be. As 
almost all the roads rua along square lines, and the length of the side of 
a square is well known to all, there is then no ambiguity. 

The measures formerly in use amongst Janglis have now little more JangU 
than historic interest, though in dealing with payments to menials, etc., mea8Urei ' 
they still use their old measures of weight. The pieces of cloth woven 
by the Paolis (weavers) formed the standard of short measurements. 

Thus, 

4 ungala (finger breadths) ... 1 chappa . 

8 chappas ... ... ... 1 hath . 

10 haths ... ... ... ... 1 chaddar (strip of cloth). 

8 chaddars ... ... ... 1 rupee. 

The hath was not the common hath of 18 inches, but the length of 
the arm from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, and back again to 
the wrist — 24 inches. This is called the morni (turned back) hath . 

Loads of grass, etc., were estimated as follows : — 

2 thabbas ... ... ... ... ... 1 pand. 

A thabba was a heap which a man could carry with his arms at full 
stretch. 

A thabbi was a small heap carried without stretching. 

The following grain measures were used : — 

4 thulas ... ... ... ... ... 1 pardpi . 

4 pardpi ... ... ... ... ... 1 tdpa. 

16 topas ... ... ... ... ... 1 man . 

10 mans ... ... ... ... ... 1 khalwar. 

A tdpa was equal to about 2\ sets, a man (maund) being equal to 36 

sers . 

For small weighments by goldsmiths, etc., the weights were — 

2 chwals ... ... ... 1 ddna . 

4 danas ... .** ... ... 1 ratti . 

8 rattis ... . .. *•» ••• ... 1 mdsa. 

12 mam% ... ... 1 tola m R§. 1. 
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Section C.— Forests. 

There are now no forests in the Chenab Colony. A number of small 
unclassed forests have been disforested daring the process of colonization, 
and allotted for cultivation. None of them were conveniently situated for 
iheir old purpose under present conditions. Various schemes have been 
from time to time mooted for the formation of new Government plantations 
on a large scale. Long strips of laud were reserved on the Jriang Branch, 
as also a large block in close proximity to Ly allpur, but the former were 
eventually allotted to colonists, and the latter sold by auction in 1899 or 
given out as stud farms to various cavalry regiments. The main reason 
for the abandonment of the old scheme wa* the supposed inability of the 
Forest Department to make sufficient profits out of such forests after the 
payment of the full water-rate. More recently, however proposals have 
been made for the reservation of a large block of 15,000 acres for a 
Forest Reserve on both sides of the Railway between Shorkot Road and 
Dharkhana. Of this area about 5,000 acres are unfit either for cultivation 
or tree-growth, but the rest of the land, though only just cuiturable, is 
considered fit for the purposes of a Forest Reserve. The formation of 
such a reserve will, however, depend on the sanction of the Shorkot 
Branch Extension project. Any such forest would of course be principally 
for the benefit of Government in the Railway Department. It would in 
no way affect the Colony" as a whole though it might benefit adjacent 
villages. 

In a place like the Chenab Colony where the greater part of the 
allotted area is annually cropped, extensive tree planting does, it is true, 
to a certain extent militate against cultivation. Against this fact may be 
set more numerous advantages. The wood itself is valuable and becomes 
more so every year. Trees are necessary for agricultural implements and 
they are indispensable for the prevention of the deterioration of the soil 
which must ensue if manure is consistently used for fuel instead of being 
returned to the land. Hitherto the Chenab colonists have had plenty of 
fuel which they have often used wastefully but the old supply is now 
almost exhausted, and in a heavily cropped and irrigated tract it is abso- 
lutely essential that no manure should be wasted on fuel. This fact is 
doubtless not yet fully realised by all the colonists but the knowledge is 
developing owing to the general deterioration of Kharif crops on the Rakh 
Branch except where the land has been properly manured. Further there 
is the advantage to climate, a well wooded country not only getting more 
rain than a treeless plain, but owing to the general humidity of the 
atmosphere, iu gentler and steadier falls, which do more good and less 
damage than violent outbursts. It was hardly to be expected that the 
classes of men from whom the Chenab colonists were drawn would be 
very provident with regard to their own future welfare especially when 
they found themselves suddenly transported to a land of careless plenty. 
It is therefore a matter of considerable regret that no provision was made 
in the original colonization scheme for the promotion of arboriculture on 
the part of grantees. Those of the capitalist class all had to buy the trees 
standing on their lands at a fixed rate of 6 annas per acre. 

In the Yeoman and Peasant conditions, indeed, a clause was inserted 
under whichthe tenant was prohibited from selling the trees or 
brushwood standing on his grant, but the same clause went on to provide 
that he might sell any trees which it was necessary to remove in order to 
bring the land under cultivation. As therefore the whole area of almost 
every grant was cuiturable and irrigable, the clause has really been void 


r 
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from the start. It was indeed inevitable that most of the old trees should CHAP. II, C- 

be removed by the grantees, for as they stood they interfered with 

ploughing and cultivation and they were not of the classes which are f 0 ? 6 ** 8 '] 
most in requisition for agricultural purposes. Consequently hut a few of tare 
the oid trees are now remaining in the cultivated area and those are only ted land, 
such as have been preserved in convenient places to give shade to cattle. 

Another clause provided that no wood should be cut from the area 
reserved for grazing in each peasant manza without the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner, but the grazing area^left by colonists is usually the 
highest and poorest land where the fewest and smallest trees originally 
grew, while much of the grazing area itself has been denuded during the 
process of exchanges of land by colonists before they finally settled down 
on the lands which they now hold. Accordingly but little of theoldvege- 
tat ion is novi left. 

Various efforts have from time to time been made to remedy the 
omission of conditions to provide for arboriculture. The danger was first 
realized in 1896 when the colonization uf the Upper Jhang Branch com- 
menced^ and an area of half a square was reserved in each mauza and 
placed at the disposal of the grantees for plantation purposes. They had 
however no special inducement to avail themselves of the privilege and 
did not d<^ so. The matter came into prominence again during the coloni- 
zation of the Lower Jhang Branch where the original barrenness of the 
tract was particularly impressive. Directions were then issued to colo- 
nists with a view to the propagation of tree planting in each square and 
encouragement was added in the shape of reward grants which were made 
out of the unallotted balances in each village. A good deal was effected 
by this means, but in some vill i ges there was no balance which could be 
allotted and in others the grantees were so careless and improvident that 
not even the hope of a reward grant could arouse their energies. The case 
was then brought to the notice of Government with the result that in the 
conditions framed for Camel Service, Camel Chaudhri, and extension 
peasant grame?s it has been stipulated that the tenant must within a 
reasonable time plant .twice as many trees as there are acres in his grant 
and maintain them in good condition. The same clause has been applied 
to the grants in the Jhelum Colony. It gives the necessary power of 
punish merit without which it is hardly possible to expect general com- 
pliance with any directions on the part of those who are nob of them- 
selves disposed to comply. 

It has not, however, been considered right or feasible to introduce the 
same clause into the old conditions or to provide for it by legislation, on 
the ground that its introduction would be a moral breach of the conditions 
on which the land was granted. Consequently over the great length and 
breadth of the Colony there is still no legal means of compelling arbori- 
culture, and it is necessary to depend on the extensions and example of 
candidate zailddrs. These have been by no means fruitless, and additional 
stimulus has recently been added in the shape of small temporary grants 
of 5 kdlas each to lamOarddrs in peasant villages. The lambarddr s are 
permuted to cultivate 3 killas tor their own profit on condition that they 
Sow and maintain a plantation in the other two killas , the seedlings to be at 
the disposal of the District Board and other colonists, as well *s of the 
lambarddr himself for planting out. 

The lambarddr pays the full demand under all heads for each crop as 
well as for the plantation, but he makes a coosiderablejprofit on his culti- 
vation and the inducement is provided at no cost to Government. This 
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CHAP. II,C. scheme which was only inaugurated in the hot weather of 1903 is being 
attended already with a considerable measure of success, so far as the 
plantations themselves are concerned, but it yet remains to be seen how 
far the other grantees will avail themselves of the seedling for their own 
squares. Without the power of compulsion it is difficult to see how more 
can be done. It must not of course be supposed that none of the colonists 
have planted trees iu their grants. Many individuals have taken con- 
siderable pains over their arboriculture and certain classes of grantees, 
notably Hindu Kambohs and Ar&lns, have very well-wooded villages. 
But the fact remaios that arboriculture would have been much more gen- 
eral and advanced, had there been a sufficient lever to induce it. In Canada 
the Government not only insists on arboriculture as a condition of its 
grants, but provides seed, and Forest Officers not only show the farmers 
whxt to do and how to do it, but ensure their conditions are fulfilled. 
In this respect therefore the administration of the Chenab Colony has been 
decidedly short-sighted. 


On roads. 


Arboriculture on District roads was first commenced by the Coloni- 
zation Officer when his head-quarters were at Sh&hkot in the Kh&ng4h 
Dogran Tahsil and some progress had been made when his head-quarters 
were transferred to Lyallpur in 1896. Little has been done since, however, 
and there are only 8 miles of road in the Khangah Dograu Tahsil along 
which avenues have been planted by the District Board. The Board 
spends Rs. 350 per annum on their up-keep exclusive of the payment of 
water-rate. 


In theJhang District operations were again started by the Coloniza- 
tion Officer subsidized by the District Board, aud in 1900 Mr. E. R. Abbott, 
then Deputy Commissioner of Jhang, took the matter up on beh df of the 
District Board and provided a regular establishment including a Forest 
Rauger lent by the Forest Department on a salary of Rs. 100 a month, and 
three Foresters. The District Board of Gujrfinwdla was asked to join in 
the scheme but found itself unable to do so. In 1902 the Deputy Commis- 
sioner found that he was unable to manage effectively a large scattered 
establishment at a distance from his head-quarters and handed over the 
direction of the operations to the Colonization Officer whose local knowledge 
enabled him to deal with it more easily. Avenues have now been planted 
along 186 miles of road, and the sanctioned project provides for additions 
of 64 miles in 1904-05 and 68 miles in 1905-06. 


1903-04 

1904.05 

1905-06 


Ra. 11.984 
Rs. 16,665 
Rs. 20,219 


The estimated expenditure is 3hown in the 
margin. 


The existing avenues all radiate from the following centres; Lyallpur, 
Dijkot, Sarshamir, Chiniot road, Gojra, Toba Tek Singh, Samundari, 
Khurrianw&la, Khdnuana and KhidarwalA The old avenues consist chiefly 
of shittham trees, but the shinham grows more slowly than the kikar 
especially when the water-suppJy is not always very regular. It requires 
more care and is not able to dispense with water at so early a date as the 
latter tree. This last is an important consideration owing to the irrigation 
assessment of 6 pies a tree per annum. Consequently operations are now 
chiefly confined to kikar sowing. Some of the older avenues are very 
flourishing, already giving excellent shade, and there is no apparent 
reason why every District road in the Colony should not be ultimately 
planted* 
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Znildurn and iamhartlars are onnmirngeil to got trees planted along at 
least one side of all roads leading t>> individual squares or from one 
village to another. Not much, lias yet been done in this direction though 
occasionally strips of road which have been well planted by some energetic 
colonist may be seen. 


The Irrigation Department lias made a number of plantations along* 
Branches of the Canal, generally in the spaces between the Branches and 
Distributaries which run parall-b to them. In some places the roads run- 
ning beside Branches and DUtribuliries are well planted with avenues, 
but a good many are still bare of tree 5 , though such avenues are being 
gradually extended. The Irrigati m Department has of course this great 
advantage that it can provide nn unlimited water-supply from separate 
outlets because it has to pay no w iter-rate, and can sow in continuous 
rows thinning the trees at a later period. 

The Irrigation Department charges a demand of 6 pies per tree for 

road-side trees irrigated after ten vears 

Rakh Branch 10 year s from 1st April l'^'C £ ‘ rni, 

Mian All J 1 18^9 from tue opening oi a Branch. Ihe 

jhang ., l«t October 1S90. dates are shown in the margin. The 

Gugera .. „ . water-rate for plantations is Rs. 5 per 

acre for half a year. 


Section D.— Mines and Mineral resources. 

The main and two of the smaller hills at Sitngla are now used as a 
quarry for railway ballast, cannl works and road-metalling. The stone 
when' hewn is of a purple >1 be colour with a tinge of red, but it crum- 
bles too easily to be very satisfactory as a road metal. 

Kankar (calcareous concrete) is usually found only in the shape of 
small nodules on the surface of the ground. These are swept up and 
used for making lime. A few small beds of inferior kankar have been 
found in the Bur, but such have been quickly exhausted. No royalty is 
charged on kankar quarried from allotted lands, but in other cases the 
rate is 4 annas per 100 cubic feet. 

Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash,) called shorn in the vernacular, was at 
onetime made in considerable quantities from a saline earth called kallar 
found on the sites of deserted villages. The method of manufacture is 
described in Punjab Products, page 79. In 1903 only 17 licenses were 
given, at the rate of P.s. 2 pacli. Such kallar is also used as a manure. 
It must he distinguished from kalbtr-shor, the rrh or umr of Hindustan 
which consists principally of sulphate of soda. Soil infected by kallav-shov 
is not uncommon, but canal irrigation can usually wash out the salts. 


Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 


There are no arts or manufactures in the Colony. The following 
statement gives a list of existing cotton-ginning and cotton-pressing mills 
in the Colony towns, but other mills are springing up and the number will 
soon be considerably increased : — 


Name of town. 


Lyallpur. 


Name cl form. 

Cotton-gin- 
ning mill. 

Cotton pres- 

Sri Guru Nanak Company 

1 

1 

Lorinda Ram ami Sewa Rum 

1 


Burn am Sincrh and Company 

1 


Churanji Lai and Company 

1 

1 


CHAP. II,C 
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Arts and 
Manufac- 
tures. 

Factories. 


Name of town. 

Name of firm. 

Cotton-gin- 
ning mill. 

Cotton press. 

Ly allpur 

1 

; The Punjab Cotton Press. 

1 

1 

•» 

j Fateh Mohammad and Sultan Mohammad, 

1 

... 

D 

Mohi>n Lai and Brij Lai 

1 

1 

Gojra. 

Shankar Das and Pi) are Lai 

1 

... 

ii 

Harnam Singh and Company 

1 



Harji Mall and Company 

1 

1 


Xmam-ud-dni 

1 



Partap Singh and Chupa Singh 

1 


Toba Tek Singh. 

Punjab Cotton Press 

1 

1 

>> 

Sri Kishen and Company 

1 


1> 1 * • 

Radha Kishan and Ram Narain 

T 


Chinfot Hoad. 

Asmat Ullah and Hira Nand 

1 

1 

” - 1 

Fazal Din and Muhammad Hayat 

1 

1 

Sangla. 

Asmat Ullah and Kanshi Ram 

1 


»» 

Mangu and Fateh Din ... \ 

1 


M 

Dal Chand and Brothers ... ! 

1 

1 

>J *». 

Ram Ditta Mai and Prem Nath 

1 

t 


Pressing. The c ] iar g e f or pressing a bale of cotton is fixed at the beginning of 

every season by a committee in Lahore. The present charge is Es. 4-0-G 
per bale, and it is continually rising. Eight years ago the general Punjab 
price was only Rs. 2 per bale. A bale including the steel straps and bags 
weighs 400 pounds or roughly 5 mauncls, the tare in each bale being 
9 or 10 pound*. Given the machinery, the actual cost of pressing a bale 
is only Re. 1-4 and the profits arc very handsome even after taking into 
consideration the cost and wear and tear of the machinery. Good pressing 
machinery costs from Rs. 40,000 to 50,000, though second-hand or poor 
machinery can be obtained for half these sums. 

Ginning, The ginning factoi ies buy the uncleaned cotton before they gin it. 

The seed generally weighs 27 or 28 strs* in the tnaund leaving 12 or 13 
sirs of cleaned cotton. The factory's profit in ginning is usually 2 or 2i 
annas per raannd after paying current expenses. Mill hauds generally 
work from 4 a, m. to 8 P. m. with only one hour off’ for the mid-day meal 
at 12 o'clock. The women and children who tVed the gins are paid from 
3 to 5 annas a day according to their capacity. The men who carry the 
cotton, etc., get from 7 to 9 annas a day. High wages are often paid to 
competent engineers. The factory owners in the Colony have generally a 
bad reputation for false weights and unfair dealing. 


Weaving ia A good deal of coarse cotton cloth for the use of zam 'tnddrs is woven 
villages. t k e v in a g e s by the village weavers (julaha), who do piece-work for a 

wage. 
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Section F— Commerce and Trade. 

The following statement of exports lias been specially compiled 
in the North-Western Railway Office through the kindness of Mr. 
Finney, the Manager. The figures are in maun'ls : — 

Statement showing 'principal com moth ties in mauncls of the outward traffic 
from Colony stations on the Wazirah a d-Ly allpur ’Khdnewdl Bailway for 
, the year 1903. 


Commodity. 

CC 

,2 5 

5 

3 

Gojra. 

1 M * 

£-t he 

«e .2 

Other 

Stations. 

Total. 

Raw cottou 

07,588 

102,489 

226,004 

65,044 

48,256 

26,951 

567,212 

Oilcake ... 

1,696^ 

492 

586 


... 

200 

2,974 

Hay, straw and grass ... 

2,000 

2,139 

19,745 

10,373 

571 

37,327 

78,245 

Fresh fruits and vege- ] 
tables. 

476 

115 

560 

1,046 

666 

270 

3,112 

Grain and pulses ... , 

6,403 

5,180 

0,011 

14,336 

8,057 

19,124 

62,120 

Jowdr and bdjra ... ; 

30,327 

31,000 

81,388; 

75,300 

30,346 

51,883 

300,334 

Kice not in the husk ... 

1,831 

98 

460 

201 

50 

1,351 

4,003 

Do. in the husk - 

1,087 

13 

130 

43 

132 

0,233 

10,638 

Wheat 

1,201,990 

1,323,716 

1,506,748 

1,785,320 

691,472 

1,445,343 

8,134,607 

Do. flour 

20,733 

1*7 

1,131 

377 

152 

91,741 

114,321 

Other grains ... ... 

l,27o 

50 

077 

709 

543 

2,781 

G,330 

Mustard and rape oil ... 

3 

1,534 

58 

... 


6 

1,601 

Other oils ... ... ; 

4G2 

53 

750 

366 

123 

38 

1,801 

Cotton seed ... ... ; 

53,172 

74,72V 

| 176,218 

61,480 

50,051 

25,105 

449,754 

Rape and mustard 

2,060 

427 

555 

1,024 

305 

3,627 

7,998 

Til 

206 

6 

1 701 

90 


346 

j 1.496 

Other oilseeds ... 

133,540 74,141 

155,100 

199,879 

113,007 

76,480 

752,165 

Ghi 

3,313. 2,681 

4,918 

\ 

* 452 

461 

5 828 | 

1 19,653 

; 

Sugar, reliued ... .. 1 

1,228 

834 

661 

243 

102 

9 

3,077 

Do., unrefined ... i 

317 

220 

! 258 

1 

733 

118 

9S i 

1,742 

Gar, rdb ) molasses, etc., 

4,302 

7.M1 

21,438 

57,722 

10,774 

8,403 

110,480 

Raw tobacco ... 

150 

146 

630 

| 342 

1 

53 

175 

1,505 

Raw wool 

1,067 

3.368 

1,154 

5,264 

4,208 ! 

2,052| 

17,113 

Manures ... 

74,957 

2,408 

493 

442 

1,768 

3,037 

83,105 

Railway material ... 

... 


... 

... 

59,140 


59,149 

Stone and lime ... 

1,192,001 

076 

5,203 

3,618 

12,123 

2,030 

1,217,001 

Miscellaneous 

88,033 

14,702 

52,305 

; 32,868' 28,204 

215,189 

431,301 

Total 

3,010,383 

1,640,643 

2,358,190 

'■2,325,371 1,078,817 2,029,323 

12,451,027 
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Wheat and flour constitute no less than 66 per cent, of the total 
exports, tlie other main items being cotton and cotton seeds, oil seeds, 
jowdr , bctjrd , and unrefined sugar. These together account lor another 
16 per cent. 


Of the five Colony grain markets Sangla stands nominally first, 
but entirely owing to the larire quantities of the stone exported 
from the quarries, as without the stone Hs exports are lit f le greater than 
those of Chiniot Goad. Lyallpur is really first, beating Gojra by a 
short head, owing entirely to the larger quantities of cotton which 
come to the Lyallpur mills. Toba Tek Singh is naturally last, but 
has greatly improved its position since the previous year. The other 
stations included in the table are tho^e of Marh, Salarwala, Abbaspur, 
Paea Anna, Janiwiila, Shorkut Koad and Chutiaim. Tlie flour exported 
from 8angla and Salarwala is ground in the watf r mills belonging to 
the Irrigation Department at Mai li, R. D. 187, GUO and vSalarwala on the 
Eakli Branch and at Sukheke on i lie Upper Jhang Branch. 

The great bulk of the wheat, goes straight down the Wazirabad- 
Kbanevval Railway to Kautclii, whmee it is exported to England and 
the Continent. Smaller quantities fiud their way into Lahore by road, 
from the south-eastern portion of the Colony, oi across the Ravi, when 
dry, to the Lahore -Mult an line. About a quarter of the cotton exported 
is sent to Lahore where it is woven into rough cloth at the Shahdara 
or Mela Ram’s mills, or to Amritsar, Kasur and other Punjab towns. 
The remainder is exported to the Continent or Japan rid Bombay or 
Karachi. Karachi is of course the nearer, but Bombay is a bigger 
market and better rates are often obtainable there. England does not 
take Colony cotton owing to the shortness of the fibre. Toria is exported 
to Italy for the manufacture of oil; juirdr, hnjra and meikki when prices 
are low are often sent to England for distilling purposes. 


Pile Revenue statistics of the ISorth-Westem Railway do not ordi- 


nal iiy distinguish lor each town between the 
various kinds of produce exported and imported, 
while the figures for the second half of 1903 
have rot yet R-en published. The statistics 
available show' that Irom the 1st July 1902 to 
the 30th June 1903 exports and imports to Colony towns compared as 
shown in the margin. The value of the wheat exported in 1903 alone 
was not less than 183 lakhs of mpees. u jkscalitis ” is unknown. 


Tul tJ>. Value C'J 

Jiuyht tn 70 . 
Exports 402,926 49,43,431 

Imports 90,641 5,37,418 

Balance in favour ot ex- 
ports, 3)9,279 44,06.423 


The principal imports are Indian piece goods, wrought iron and 
steel, un wrought timber, salt, rice, gram, refined sugar, iaw tobacco, 
fruits and gunny-bugs. 

The methods by which zamtnddrs dispose of tlieir produce are not 
only various but liable to change with the prevailing conditions of the 
market. When the market is normal the grantees who po^&ess large 
holdings usually bring their produce themselves to the various towns, 
and dispose of it to the merchants through brokers (drati) to whom they 
pay a brokerage according to bargain which varies from *50 to ’75 per 
cent, on the value of the goods as sold. Tlie smaller grantees often 
follow the same practice, but they also frequently sell their produce 
direct to the village shopkeeper, who then makes the necessary arrange- 
ments for its carriage to one of the markets. Iu such transactions 
zamindars often arrange beforehand to sell their produce at whatever 
may be the ruling price at a subsequent date. For Rabi crops the loth 
of Har is usually chosen, for Kharif the 1st of Magli. 
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Zamindars in the Colony are seldom in debt to the shopkeepers, 
but if they are, the shopkeeper usually gets an extra sir per maund 
thrown in. The practice of selling landing crops, whose outturn is not 
yet known, as a speculation, is not common. When, however, there 
is a sharp rise in prices the relations of the seller and purchaser are 
changed. The brokers at once despatch their servants and agents to the 
villages and buy the produce on the spot. In this case the seller lias no 
brokerage to pay while the purchaser pajs9 pies per maund as weighing 
fees to the village weighman. The price paid of course vanes according 
to the distance fiom the rail and cost ot carnage, but the broker has to 
make his own arrangements for transport. The cost of carriage varies 
considerably as also do the methods of transport. The lowest rate of 
carriage for villages close to a station or grain market is 1 anna a maund, 
and in such cases donkeys are sometimes employed. From the greater 
number of villages produce is carried on bullock carts, at the rate of 2 
or 3 annas a maund, but Torn the villages held fiom Hithari or Jangli 
grantees, few of whem yet possess carts, it is brought in by camels, and 
the rate of carriage may bo as much as 4 or 5 annas a maund. Grain 
may sometimes, but ranly, be seen loaded on the backs of bullocks. 
At all the towns there arc a large number of carlo pl\ big for hire, and 
these are at the regular disposal of the merchants and brokers. A 
number of grantees also, particularly Jats from Ludhiana, make con- 
siderable profits out of the carrying business, which Ludhiana Jats often 
prefer to the toilsome cultivation of sugarcane. 


Section 0. — Means of Communications. 


The Wazirabad- Kliane will Railwav leaves the main North-Western 
line at Wazirabad (52 miles north of Lahore, joining the Multan line at 
Khanewal 178 mile& from Lahore. The length of the whole line from 
Wazirabad to Khanev, ai is 201 mile-, and m tlie Colony proper about 
11*34 miles from half way between iSukheke and Marh Belochan to 
►Shorkot Road, the latter station being just outside the boundaiy of flic 
present Colony. A list or distances is given in the margin. The railway 

was commenced in 1&95, and 
opened to Lyallpur in 1896. 
In 1899 it was opened to 
Toba Tek Singh and linked 
up with Klninewal in 1900. 
The total cost vas Rs. 
77,41,000, including the cost 
of rolling stock, the average 
cost per mile being Rs. 38,600, 
and the line pa;*s interest on 
the capital expenditure at 
the rate of 9 — 10 percent, on direct protits and nearly 40 per cent, in- 
cluding indirect profits, being the most profitable line on the North-Western 
Railway system. The profits on both passenger and goods traffic have 
largely increased since 1902 when the weekly earniDgs of the line were 
Rs. 258, of which four-ninths were earned by passenger traffic. Railway 
statistics show that from 1st July 1902 to oUtli June 1903, 1,010,464 
passengers booked to Colony railway stations, wffiile 1,005,392 left them. 
The balance in favour of the Colony is of course very small, but it is no 
indication of the increase in population as settlers come in with their 
carts and families by road. The export and import traffic has been 
discussed above in Section F under Commerce and Trade. Without the 


Yom 

Wazirabad 

to Sukheke 

... 50 miles 

Do. 

do. 

Marh Belochan 

03 

Do, 

do. 

JSangla 

... 00 „ 

Do. 

do. 

S alar u ala ... 

... 75 ,, 

Do. 

do. 

Chiuiot Road 

... 84 

Do. 

do. 

Lyallpur ... 

... 00 „ 

Do. 

do. 

Abba spur ... 

... 107 

Do. 

do. 

Baca Anna 

... U7 

Do. 

do. 

Gojra 

... 137 „ 

Do. 

do. 

Jaoiwala ... 

..130 ,, 

Do. 

do. 

Toba Tek fcuugli 

... U4 ' 

Do. 

do. 

Chut tana ... 

... lo5 „ 

Do. 

do. 

Shorkot Road 

... 103 ., 
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railway it would have been utterly impossible to export the enormous 
quantity of produce which leaves the Colony every year for Karachi. 
Even now the value of his crops to the *: amtndi ) * is often seriously 
discounted by the considerable distances from wbicb produce has to be 
brought to the railway line. Such disadvantages will be obviated by 
the construction of the new lines. The canal made the Colony possible, 
but it was the railway which made it a success. 

The Jech Doab line which runs through the Jheluin Colony will 
cross the Cheuab a few miles north of Jhang and will probably join the 
Wazirabad-Khanewal line at Dhark Inina, a station nine miles south of 
Shmkotroad. This line has already been constructed as far as Sargodha 
and the remaining portion is under construction. Dharkhana will be includ- 
ed in the Chenab Colony if the Lower Gugera Extensions are completed. 


Further proposals to make a direct line from Shahdara near Lahore to 
Sangla, u distance of 55T7 miles, and a chord line running from a point 
near Shekhupura over the Buraia Branch to the Wazirabad-Khanewal line 
at Dlmrkliana are at present under consideration and are likely to be 
carried out. The length of the latter line will he about 126 miles, and it is 
estimated to pay a return of about 44 per cent, on the capital outlay. It is 
also not impossible that Sangla will eventually be linked up with Khush&b. 

Before colonization the whole Colony was an open plain, and such 
roads as existed were only well defined tracks with the exception of the 
Tonga Mail Road from Chichawatni, on the Laliore-Multan Railway line, 
to Jhang. The road from Gugera through Samundari and Gojra (or 
Ghapni as it was then called) to Jhang was used by troops going to the 
frontier, and the road from Gugera to Chin lot was also fairly well known, 
but the majority of the old roads shown on the District maps were only 
alignments connecting the Police Stations scattei’ed over the Bar. 

When colonization commenced most of t-he old alignments were 
followed, an area of 12 karams or 66 feet being reserved for each, and a 
good many new ones were added, though in some cases whe.re the land 
had to be taken up after allotment the width is only 9 karams or 494 feet. 
The new roads have usually been cleared by the mmlnddrs . 


The Irrigation Department has made some roads technically called 
Canal Junction roads which connect Canal Inspection houses on different 
distributaries. Tlie<e are always 49 A feet wide, but despite their origin 
they are not now distinguishable from District Board roads. They were 
cleared by the Irrigation Department. 

In addition to the above roads the Irrigation Department has taken 
up land for roads uii each side of all the canals and distributaries. The 
wide canals are admittedly open to the public, but the position of those 
running alongside dLfciibutaries is not yet fully decided, though they are 
regularly used by uimnulh-s. The width of canal roads varies, but it is 
not usually more than 22 feet. 

The total length of the District Board and Canal Junction roads is 
1,192 miles. 

Of these the roads from Lyallpur to Khanuana, 7*89 miles, and a part 
of the road between Chiniot and Chiniot road are already metalled. The 
metalling of the marginally-noted roads is in progress. The total length 
, ,, of metalled mileage already sanctioned 

&5SS8T : ; ia therefore abou° GO miles. The road 

Chiniot Road-Pauliani ... 

Sangla-Shahkot ... 12 


from Khangah Dogran to Sukheke is 
also metalled, but both these places are 
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outside the Colony and the road crosses only a narrow neck of Government 
waste. Metalline in the Colony is extremely expensive, as there are no 
kankar beds and all the stone has to be obtained frmn Sangla or Shahkofc 
Hills. The cost of mei ailing varies with the distance from Sangla by rail 
and (die distance from the rail. The average cost of the roads now being 
made is about Ks. 7,000 a mile. Sangla stone is soft and wears very 
quickly under the heavy traffic which passes over it. Impairs will there- 
fore be both continual and costly. 

The most important roads are those leading to the various towns, and 
of these the roads selected for metalling carry the heaviest traffic, but 
there are many more roads which ought, if po-ffble, to bo metalled, the 
difference being only one of degrees of urgency. The roads to the east of 
the line have been the worst cut up by traffic, because the part of the 
Colony occupied by immigrant colonists who n^c carts instead of camels 
for the carriage of produce is greater on that side than to the west. The 
metalling of the road from Khanuana to Lyallpur has reduced the cost 
of carriage by half an anna a maund over a distance of eight miles, a very 
appreciable difference when the enormous quantity of traffic is considered. 

The only Provincial Road i- the Mail Tonga road between Jhang and 
Tuba Tek Singh, but the cost, of its maintenance is defrayed by the 
District Board, although it is under the management of the Public Works 
Department. When Jhang is conm ctod by rail with the Wa zi iff bad -Klwii ie- 
wal line it will become an ordinary District B<>ard mad. 

Besides the larger roads above described, the whole Colony is 
covered by a network of .smaller roads winch arc divi ded into two elas.-^-. 
The inter-village or dehati roads are all three h nrams or 16-^ feet wide, 
and are designed to provide communication between village sites, all 
village sites being* linked up by means of such ruad^. The intra-village 
or znminduri roads are all two ha yam * or 11 leet wide. They provide 
communication from each village r > all the allotted squares in the village. 
Both classes of roads always run on line- or diagonal- of -quaiv-. Then- 
total length is roughly about 0,500 miles. They are all the property ot 
Government- and their cultivation is an offence punishable utider the con- 
ditions by the confiscation of the grant of the encroacher. This punish- 
ment is usually commuted into a fine. 

The onus of providing culverts for the Provincial and District roads 
lies with the District Board. Those on Canal n ads were made by the 
Irrigation Department. The co-t of culverts over village and znmhiddn 
roads is in the case oithe Jhang andGugera Branches borne by the water- 
course fund, but on the Bakli Branch the initial lecovcries were smaller 
and the cost of culverts had to be defr.u ed by extra collections. The 
culverts on minor i oads or constructed by there Irrigation Department. 

The Sandal Bar was by no means well furnished with rest-houses 
The following is a list of tho-e now existing, exclusive of Canal Inspec- 
tion houses : — 


District. Tahsil. j Place. U e m a b k v 

i , 

Guiranwala ... ,Khangah Dogran .. | Sangla ... ' District Board sarai with two rooms. 

J ! ' Good. 

| .. Shahko: ... District rest-house. Colonization 

’’ ’ Officer's old residence. Fourlarye 

rooms. Very good. 
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District. Tahsil. 

Place. 

i 

Remarks. 

Jhane ... liVaUpnr 

Lyallpur 

Dak bungalow. Provincial. Four 


roonn. Good. 


Khurrianwala 

District Board sarai with two rooms 



Fair. 

11 

Dijkot 

Police. One room. Bad. 


Sarshamlr 

Police. One room. Bad. At present 



used as thana. 

.. Tobn Tek Singh ... 

Toba Tek Singh ... 

Dak bungalow. Provincial. Three 


rooms. Good. 


Gojra 

District Board sarai and one room. 

,, ... .i 

Bad. 

... •» 

Rujana 

Ditto 


Buraia 

Ditto 

... }> 


(at present used as Mochiwala 
Thana). 

Samundfiri 

Samundari 

District Board sarai and room. Barb 


Bahia k 

Ditto. 

•J hang . . . 

Koran wali * 

District Board sarai and room. 



Fair. 

Shorkot 

Shorkot road* 

Ditto. 

Places marked with an a 

^tevisk fire just 

outside the Colony boundary. 


A new second class ve>t-house will shortly be bndt at Gojra, and it is 
probable that Chmiot-roacl will aho be provided with similar accommodation. 

The following is a list of Canal Inspection houses. Those marked 
with an asterisk are not actually within the limits of any Colony maur.a, 
but are useful for officers serving in the Colony. All the Inspection 
houses offer excellent accommodation, and stand in laro^e gardens. The 
first class have rather larger rooms than the second They can be used 
by travellers with the permission of the Divisional Engineers:— 


Branch. 

Distributary. 

X a mo. 

Accomodation. 

Class. 

Rakh 

3’ 

Main Branch 

Mochiwala * 

Three rooms 

II 

... 

Marh ** 

Sangla 

31 




Salaiwala 




» 

Uqbana 

,, 




Lynllpur 



3 ' 

,, Aruri 

Aruri 

, 

>» 


Lakhuwala 

Mohamedwala ... 

J? # ' ‘ 

J) 

»» 

Dijkot 

Sialwala 

n 

V 

Mian Ali 

... Main Branch 

Gidarwala 

Pacca Dalla ... 

.. 1 

1) 

I 

Khurrianwala 

Badwali . ' 

Maduana ... 

j» . . . i 

»» 

II 

}> 

Mangat 

Mangat ... | 

It ! 

„ 


... Shahkot 

Lakkarmandi , 

... j 

,, 



Hith aruali ... : 




Karkan 

Karkan 

,, 


Upper Jliang 

Main Branch 

Reran wala _ 

,, 

Double 1 1 


Kot Khudnyar ... j 

Four rooms ... j 



Niwim ... 1 

Three rooms ... i 

II 

>* 

... » 

Amipnr ... 

Four rooms ... f 

I 

»1 

* > 

Chiniot i 

i Kot Ahmedyar .. 

Three rooms ... | 

II 
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Branch. 

Distributary. 

Name. 

Accommodation. j 

Clas*. 

Upper Jhang 

... 

Chinfot 

Kot Wiisawa 

Three rooms .. 1 

11 

3| 

... 

Sarangwala 

Sarangvvala 

>1 **• j 3J 



Khni 

MerainYala 



... 

Nasrana 

Narwala 

B ji 


... 

» ... 

Thikriwala ( alias 





Buti) 

33 ! 



5? ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pacca Anna 

»» ■“ ' J> 

Lower Jhang 


Main Branch 

Khairwala 

>1 ‘“1 *) 



„ 

Tawan 

’ ’ * >> 




Gojra 

’» ' » 




Janiwala 




Gilotran 

Daduwala 




Dhanlar 

Kot Lakhnana 

J> •“ >> 


... 

Darsana 

Dhaular 




n 

Darsana 

,, ... , ,, 



Tekii 

TobaTek Singh . 

Four io'>ms 




Khewra 

Akalwala 

Three rooms 





Khewra 

i, > j) 



Hhamru 

Bhailanwala 

v • ■ # 1 )t 




Varv am 

Four rooms .. | 

1 




Far fd Mahmud ... 

Three rooms ... ■ 

11 




Kakl 

31 • •• ,, 

Bhowana 


Main Branch 

Jaura 

*» • 



Sultan 1’akhra 

Ada! w ala 

„ .. ‘ r 



M #t 

Muradwala 

,, ... , 1f 




Sheikh Clmhar* ... 

!> • • • ,, 



Mocliiwala 

Rustamwala 

3 3 *'• .} 



Feeder 

Wer 

,1 ... I 



Ghannu 

Chimranwali 

„ ... II 




Vedni Bull- 





nana) 

,4 # * J' 

Upper Gugera 

.. 

Main Branch 

Feroze 

... I 




, Mohtan 

• ’ ' ’ ' >1 



, . 

Buchiana 

F our rooms 


ft 


Sharakpur 

Matnunwali* 




,, 

! Tashpur* 

>♦ ••• »j 




N i bipur* 

3 3 ■'* ,1 



Nankanu 

Kathy ala* 

3’ '• 1 ), 



N ahra 

■ S »rwarwali 

»1 *•* M 



|f 

i Lnndianu ala 

- ! 

Lower Gugera 


Main Branch 

j Jaranwala 

Three rooms ... ; 

, 

( 


)i .. 

! Jassuana 

"■ t ) 



... 

Satiana 

’3 ’*■ 3> 




Kudu Kuril 

" • • ^ ' > } 




Tnrkhani . : .♦ 

»» 




Mungi 

13 

7» 




, Bhagat ... >> 

,1 

»> 


Puuliani 

| Panhani .. ,, 

11 



Awagafc 

1 \wagat - 

1 > 


... 


i Khannana ... ; ,, 




Tarkhan i 

| Khidarwtla . ». 


|| 


i „ 

Murid wala .. .. 

I 



1 Miingi 

Snnari .. 




| Shorkut 

Khiki 

II 



1 Khi'ki 

Kachranwala 


Buraia 


l Main Bianch 

Rurala 

! 1 



... 

Burs la 

... i ,, 




Kanya 

*i >. : 

5 t 


Nan rang 

N am an or 

... | II 

Jt 


Tandliwala 

Tlndtiwa'a 





1 Gunlaswali 

.. I 



! Bahlak 

B ih! »k 

; ,, 



I 

Kh ii 





G u’h 


It 


| Kiliianwaia 

Kapiani 

It 



| Samundari 

Samundari 

" J " 

Jt 


i 

Samlianwala 

! " 
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Before colonization there were no post-offices in the Bar, but the 
country is now more thickly studded with them than is ordinarily the 
case in the old districts. The development has been very rapid and is 
likely to continue. It is of course due to the fact that the vast majority 
of the Colony population have interests in other Districts, the number of 
poet-offices in the poitions of the Colony occupied by local tribes being 
quite insignificant. 

The administration of the postal system in the Colony is controlled 
by the Superintendents of the Gujr&t and Cben&b Divisions who are 
directly subordinate to the Postmaster General. The former Division 
includes the Kh&ngah Dogran Tahsil with a Bead Post Office at Gujrdn- 
wala, the latter comprises the whole of the Jhang District with head 
offices at Lyallpur and Jhang. 

The following is a list of sub-offices : — 

Khangah Dogran.* 

Marh* 

Shahkot. 

Sangla. 

Abbaspur. 

Partappur (Mauza 100, Gugera Branch). 

Tarkhani (m. 138, G. B.) 

Chimot Road. 

Dijkot. 

Gojra. 

Toba Tek Singh, 

Khnrrianwala. 

Uehdiabad (M. 353, Jhang Branch). 

Rao Khanuana. 

Samundari. 

Bbanch Offices. 

Besides the sub-offices there are altogether 45 branch offices in 
Gujrdnwala nnd 163 in Jhang. The sob-offices do all kinds of postal 
work, submitting their accounts only to the head offices. The branch 
offices are divided into 4 classes according to the kinds of work which 
they perform. The highest class perform all business, including telegraphs, 
savings banks, and money-orders. The 2nd class do not do telegraph work, 
and the third do not do savings-bank work. The lowest class perform 
only postal duties. 

A considerable number of the branch offices belong to the last class, 
and are financed by a subsidy from the District Board, and officered by 
extra-Departmental officials until each becomes self-supporting when it is 
taken over by the Postal Department and a fresh District Board Office is 
started somewhere else. The District Boards of Jhang and Gujr&nwala 
contiibute Rs. 638 and Rs. 163 respectively towards the Postal establish- 
ment. The extra-Departmental postmasters are usually officials of other 
departments who get a email allowance, varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 a month, 
for the performance of postal duties. 

Most branch offices despatch letters once a day, though a few of 
them only despatch on alternate days. Each branch office is subordinate 
to its own sub-office through which all its letters and business must pass. 
The post is carried by runners who go between 5 and 10 miles a day and 
are paid Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 a month. 

During the year 1902-03 a sum of Rs. 13,69,484 was remitted by 
money-orders from the Chen&b Colony. 


Gnjr£nw4la 


Jhang 


* Not in the Colony. 
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The only telegraph office in the Colony which is managed directlj r by 
Khangah Dogran * the Telegraph Department is that at Lyallpur. 

Sangla. There are telegraph offices managed by the Post 

Chimot. Office Department at the places shown in the 

Gojra^ 0a< * margin. There are also telegraph offices managed 

Toba Tek Singh. by the Railway Department at all the Railway 

Jhang.* Stations, and the Irrigation Department has perma- 

nent and travelling instruments at the following places on the Canal : — 

Canal Telegraph Stations in each Division of the Chenab Canal with 

abbreviations . 


Name of 
Division. 

Station. 

Abbrevia- 

tion. 

Name of 
Division. 

Station. 

Abbrevia- 

tion. 

Lyallpur 

Mo chi w ala* 

M. H. W. 

Lower Gugera 

Kanya 

K. N. A. 

ji ... 

Sukheke 

S. K. E. 

5t ... 

Tarkhani 

T. R. K. 


Marh 

M. R. H. 

JJ 

Miingi 

Bhagat 

M. G. I. 

1) 

Sangla* 

S. N. G. 

51 

B. G. T. 


Salarwala 

S. L. R. 

15 

Samundari* 

S. M. D. 

)) •*' 

Uqbana* 

U. K. B. 

15 

Kajwani 

K. J. 1. 

5* 

Lyallpur 

L. L. P. 

15 « • * 

Khidarwala 

K. D. W. 

,, 

Hindu ana 

U. N. D. 

Jhang 

Nasrana Head ... 

N. H. 


Beranwala* 

B R. N. 

Niwan* 

N. W. N. 

*5 ... 

Kot Khudayar ... 

K. D. R. 

ii • 

55 ••• 

Narwala* 

Araipur 

N. R. A. 

A. M. P. 

Upper Gugera 

Ajnianwala 

A J. N. 

!> ... 

Khairwala 

K. R. A. 

j> 

ChuharkhaDa ... 

C. K. N. 

55 ' • ■ 

Tawan* 

T. W. N. 

n • »» 

Firoz 

F, R. Z. 


Gojra 

Janiwala* 

G. R. A. 

jj 

Meluana* 

M. L. A. 

1 

J. N. A. 

u ... 

Salar 

S. L. R. 

55 ... | 

55 • » « 1 

Joura 

J. R. A. 

o ■ ■ * 

Pacca Dalla 

P. C. D. 

I 

15 ’* » 

Wer 

VV. R. 

it 

Karkan* 

K. R. K. 

5 5 

Lakhlani 

L. K. N. 

» 

Jlohlan 

M. L. N. 


Balluana* 

B. L. N. 

it • 

Buchiana 

B. N. A. 

Khanke 

Khanke 

K. N. K. 

51 ... 

Jaranwala 

J. R. N. 

IP * - . 

Chenanwan 

C. W. N. 

15 ... 

Jassuana 

J. S. A. 


Bucha* 

B. C. H. 


Rnrala 

R. R. L. 

n 1 

Sagar 

S. G. R. 

if ... 

Satiana 

S. T. A. 


Nanuana 

N. U. A. 

Lower Gugera 

Buraia ... 

B. R. L. 

t> 

Saidnagar* 

S. D. N. 


Rodukoru 

1 

R. K. U. 

i 

Kila Ram Hour* 

K. R. R. 


Note . — The stations marked with asterisks* are travelling instrument stations and have no 
permanent signallers attached to them. 

The Canal offices are only for official use. The Railway and Irrigation 
Departments pay a rent to the Telegraph Department for the use cf the 
instruments and lines which were all erected by the latter Department. 


# Outside Colony boundary. 


CHAJ^G, 

Means of 
Communi- 
cations, 
Telegraphs. 



CHAPTER III. — Administrative. 


Section A- — Administrative Divisions- 

CHAP.III A Jhang and Gujranwala are in the Multan and Lahore Divisions re- 
— r . spectively. The whole of the assessment on cultivated land is made by the 

I rr ^g a ^ on Department, that on town sites or village sites by the Coloniza- 
siong 7 fcion Officer. The demand is collected by the Deputy Commissioners of 

Kevenue. Jhang and Gujranwala in their capacity as Collectors, assisted by the 

Tahsildars and Naib-Talisildars who are Assistant Collectors of the 2nd 
grade. Some revenue cases are heard by the Sub-Divisional Officer at 
Lvallptir and the Extra Assistant Commissioners who are all Assistant 
Collectors of the 1st grade. The rest of the revenue work is performed 
by the Colonization Officer, Assistant Colonization Officer, Extra Assistant 
Colonization Officer and Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner attached 
to the Colony, assisted by the Tahsildars and N&ib-Tahsildars of the 
various tahsils, with a Settlement Tahsildar and 5 Settlement Naib- 
Tabsildars who are employed exclusively on measurements and the pre- 
paration of the records-of-rights. 

The Colonization Officer is directly subordinate to the Settlement 
Commissioner. The Colonization Officer and Assistant Colonization Officer 
are Deputy Commissioners under Act 111 of 1893, which governs tenancies 
granted in waste lands. 

Criminal The criminal administration of the Colony is directed by the District 

justice. Magistrates at Jhang and Gujsanwala. The Sessions Judges are those of 

Shahpur and Sialkot. The Lyallpur, Samundari aud Chin lot Tahsils form 
a separate Sub- Division, with a Sub- Divisional Officer and two other 1st 
cla^s Magistrates. Tne Tahsildars exercise 2nd class, and the Naib- 
Tahsildars 3rd class powers. The officers of the Colonization Office are also 
Magistrates, but seldom or never exercise their powers as such, Sayyid 
MehdiShab, who has i eceutly been gazetted as exercising 3rd class powers 
in Gojra town, is the only Honorary Magistrate in the Colony. 

Civil justice. The District Judges of Jhang and Gujranwala are subordinate to the 

Divisional Judges of Shahpur and Sialkot, respectively. The Sub- 
Divisional Officer and Extra Assistant Commissioners at Lyallpur are 1st 
class Munsiffs, and 2ud eiass Munsiffs are posted at Lyallpur, Chiriiot and 
Khangah Dogr&n, apart from those at District head-quarters. The Tahsil- 
dars also are 3rd class Munsiffs. 


Court of 
Wards. 


Police. 


Jail 


There are a few grants subject to Deputy Commissioners as Courts 
of Wards, but they are all small and only come under the Courts of 
Wards at all as being appanages of ancestral property in the posses- 
sion of their owners elsewhere. 

The police are administered by the District Superintendents of 
Police of Jhang and Gujranwala. There is also an Assistant District 
Supeiintendeut of Police at Lyallpur in charge of the Lyallpur Police 
Sub- Division, which coincides with the Magisterial Sub-Division. 

The Civil Surgeon of Lyallpur is the Superintendent of the Jail. 


Public Work a The Irrigation Department in the Colony is controlled by the 
Department. Superintending Engineer, Chenab Canal, whose present head-quarters 
(u) Irrigation j^hore vviii shortly be transferred t 3 Lyallpur. In the Colony there 

J>1 J 1 are 4 Executive Divisions, and a 5th will shortly bs aided. All the Execu- 

tive Engineers of the Colony Divisions reside at Lyallpur. To each 
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Executive Division are attached 3 or 4 Sub-Divisions; the Sub-Divisional 
Officers residing at the places after which their Sub-Divisions are named, 
except those of Amipur and IJqbdna who have their head-quarters at 
Lyallpur. 

The Lyallpur Executive Division is subject to the control of the 
Superintending Engineer of the 1st or Rawalpindi Circle. The Executive 
Engineer has his head-quarters at Lyallpur. For details see Chapter III F. 

Section B — Civil and Criminal Justice- 

Serious crime of a violent nature is not very prevalent in the Colony 
though owing to the mixture of jurisdictions it is not possible to give 
statistics. As might be expected cattle-lifting is the most common 
crime, followed by house-breaking, but the two offences in reality are 
frequently synonymous, the second being often but a necessary preli- 
minary to the first. 

In the Jhang District the principal criminals are Musallis (sweepers 
converted to Isldm) from the Ravi, Bawarias, and Sdnsis, who are 
sometimes harboured by grantees who take a share of the profits. 
Yeomen are the principal offenders in this respect, though they do not 
usually commit active crime themselves. A considerable proportion of 
the cattle-thefts which occur amongst the old nomad population are 
occasioned by hereditary feuds. 

Reports of murder are common, when a wife has been abducted. 
The aggrieved husband reports that she has been murdered for the 
sake of the valuable jewellery which adorned her. This is really a mere 
dodge for regaining the wife with the aid of the police. 

At one time Lyallpur city used to be invested with gangs of crimi- 
nals from foreign districts who revelled in its state of unprotection, but 
these excursions no longer offer the same inducements since the town 
has been properly policed. 

The state of crime in the Khangah Dogran Tahsil is similar to 
that in the rest of the Colony and is committed by the same classes, 
with the additional factor of the Hindu Jat Virks in the villages 
between Shekhupura and Mananvvala, who have for years increased their 
income by looting zamtnddrs on their way to and from the Colony. 
The villages of Khdtianwala, Bhikki, and Feroze have accordingly been 
recently saddled with punitive posts. 

Some of the T hands in the Colony are of quite recent date, and 
it is certain that during the earlier years of settlement a very large 
proportion of the crime was never reported at all. Reports are now 
made more regularly and promptly, but relatively to the increase of the 
population, crime is decreasing. The grantees themselves are well off 
and have now little or no reason to commit the cattle thefts, whieh were 
the hereditary occupation of so many of them, and the men who now 
give the police the most assistance in the detection of crime and the 
recovery of stolen property are the very men who were once the greatest 
thieves themselves. The most notorious grautee criminals are the 
Kharrals in Mauza 425, Ciugera Branch, and the Biloches of Jhoks lS T ur 
Mahram and Aqila Hyata in the Jhang Tahsil. These Biloches do not 
hold grants on camel service terms. The lambardari square system has 
proved of immense assistance in dealing with crime when screened by 
responsible men, as the dismissal of a lambarddr usually iavolves the 
loss of a square, a powerful sedative for those who might otherwise be 
ready to sia themselves. 


CHAP.IILB 

_ % 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 

(&) Roads 
and Build- 
ings. 


(a) Criminal 
Justice. 
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Killabandi. 


[ Past A. 


&c. 


(b) Kegig- 
tration. 


12 karams make a Gunter’a cliain. 
1 square karam = 1 sarsahi 

9 sarsdhis = 1 maria 

20 marlas = 1 kanil 

8 k'indls = 1 ghumao 


~ 1 pole. 

=s ^ rood. 
= I acre. 


CHAP.IH.C- As the great majority of tlie grants in the Colony are inalienable the 
Land Reve* DUCQ ker °f suits is extremely small, but they are sometimes brought 
nue. by persons who have come to the Colony on being promised a share in 

Civil Justice, grants by the actual grantees. Their proper remedy is of course a suit 
for compensation. The majority of the civil cases in the Colony are 
either commercial or suits for the repayment of loans. The greater 
number of the commercial cases are, however, settled out of court. 

Local Bar, Lyallpur has a full complement of barristers and pleaders, but they 
are not usually over-burdened with work, and but few of them enjoy 
even a moderate practice. Petition -writers are both numerous and busy. 

The Deputy Commissioners are the Registrars, all the Tahsild^rs 
being Sub- Registrars. There are no non-official Sub- Registrars. The 
principal documents registered are wills, deeds of sale of property in 
towns, and powers of attorney. 

Section C.— Land Revenue. 

The square The Colony is a vast system of squares built up by Revenue officials 
system. on the base limes laid with a theodolite by the Irrigation Department. Ou 
the Rakh and Jhang Branches there are several base lines, while on the 

Bhowana Branch of the latter 
the number is excessive . The 
whole of the Grugera Branch 
with the exception of a few 
scattered mauzas is on one base 
line only. Theoretically each square is a rectangular figure with sides of 
200 karams or 1,100 feet. The length of a karam is 5 feet 6 inches. 
The area of a square is 27 ’78 acres, and the square is the unit of allot- 
ment. No regular subdivision of a square was originally contemplated, 
with the result that grantees at once began to make irregular fields within 
Killabandi. their squares. Captain Popham Young then happily devised a system 
(called killabandi) of dividing each square into 25 small squares ( kill a ) each 
220 feet by 220 feet, the area being 1 ghumao 18 marlas. At first 
he experienced great difficulty in getting the small squares actually 
demarcated on the ground, but before long the landholder himself 
realized the value of having regular fields whose area he knew, as he was 
thus easily enabled to check the assessment on each field. The system 
has proved itself no less valuable to the administration for purposes of 
assessment, because the killa or the half killa are themselves the fields, 
and there is no need to measure each field at each crop as would 
otherwise be done in a fluctuating assessment. Checking the work of 
subordinates is also enormously facilitated, and the general saving of 
time incalculable. Killabandi is now binding on all colonists, and they 
have been recently made liable to a penalty under rule 32 of Act YII of 
1873, (The Canal and Drainage Act) for failure to preserve their small 
square boundaries or to cultivate in accordance with them. 

As a result of the experience gained in the Chenab Colony the same 
system has been extended to the Jhelum Canal. It is also being carried 
out with the consent of the people in the canal irrigated tract of the 
Gujr&nwala District which is now under resettle meat, and it has recently 
been made a condition prior to the grant of canal water in all proprietary 
villages on the Jhelum Canal and in such villages on the Chenab Canal 
as had not previously obtained irrigation. Lastly, the square and killa 
system taken together render boundary disputes almost impossible, and 
if they do occur their solution is easy. 
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In practice squares do cot always contain exactly 27*78 acres. CHAP.111,0 

Sometimes they aie slightly moie, sometimes sliphtly less, and the same j.and fieve- 
remark applies equally to kill a f> } tut considering the great difficulties nT1 e. 
which attei ded the suivey and denarcation of so large an area, the irregularity 

lack of training on the pait of many subordinates and the hopeless of squares, 

inadequacy of the supeivising staff, they are marvellously accurate, 
certainly quite sufficiently so for all practical pui poses, until the squares 
and fields can be remeasured as actually completed on the ground. 

The work of remeasurement is generally undertaken about 5 years Remeasure- 
after allotment by a special staff detailed for the purpose. The exact mBnt * 
area of each field is then determined, and all assessments are subse- 
quently made on the basis of the true areas as revealed by reroeasure- 
meDt. On the maps themselves, however, the squat es and killas are 
drawn as if they were perfect, but the length of each side of a killa is 
shown if it is greater or less than the proper length of 40 harams . 

The records-of-rights which are prepared at the time of remeasure- Records-of- 
ment give most of the information which is usually to be found in such n s hts * 
documents, the following being a list of those maintained in the 
Colony : — 

(1) . A preliminary proceeding. 

(2) . Shajra kishtwar or field map. 

(3) . A jatnabandi or register of the holdings of owners showing 

the fields comprised in each, the demand paid by the 
grantee, and the rent paid by the sub-tenant. 

(4) . A shajra^ianab or genealogical tree. 

(5) . A list of revenue assignments and pensions. 

(6) . An extract from the statement of conditions governing the 

assessment. 

There is no wojib-ul-arz } this document having been dispensed with. 

It may be noted that the field maps show the water-courses from 
which each square is iriigated, a great convenience; and the jamabandis 1 * 

include the class of soil, i.e ., whether clay, loam, saline or sandy, etc., 
in each field. The soil classification has been done with a view to 
the facilitation of future re-assessment, but it is not likely to prove of the 
highest value, as the great bulk of the land comes under the single head 
of maira or loam, and the quantity of water supply may be ns important 
a factor as the quality of soil (see Chapter II A (a). 

In addition to the usual records-of-rights as maintained elsewhere, Other re- 
the following records are prepared for each Colony village: — (a) the eord3 * 
allotment fije or misl taqsim which is a running record of all allotments, 
exchanges and permanent orders. Without it very little revenue busi- 
ness in the Colony could be conducted at all and it is the real foundation 
of the records-of-rights and all other documents : ( b ) the abstract of 
holdings or khatauni containing the names of all grantees with the area of 
the holdings and the amounts of the initial demands due from and paid 
by them : (c) the tenancy register (register muzariat) maintained under 
Act III of 1893, but in practice only prepared from the records-of-rights, 
of which it is au abstract, about 5 years after allotment has taken 
place. It contains the signatures and thumb-marks of the grantees, 
but is otherwise a useless if comparatively harmless document, and is 
n<rvy only prepared for the sake of compliance with the existing Act 
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until fresh legislation provides a simpler means of recording' the 
agreement between Government and. its tenants. 

The system of assessment in the Colony is fluctuating in that only 
matured crops are assessable and each field is assessed separately, but 
it is also uniform in that the same rates of assessment with a few very 
minor exceptions apply for the present to the whole Colony. 

Every grantee of all classes obtains a full remission of assessment 
under all heads for his first two crops, and a remission of half the 
assessment which might otherwise be imposed, for the 3rd and 4th crop. 
Extensions of such remissions are permissible in certain special circum- 
stances, but the existing orders on the subject are at present under 
consideration, and likely to be revised. 

From the 5th crop the grantee begins to pay the full demand which 
is assessed until 10 years have elapsed. The statements of conditions 
show the somewhat complicated methods by which the actual demands are 
Land revenue ... As. 8 per acre, calculated, but the net result is given 

Mdlikdna „ 6 „ in the margin. Occupiers’ rate is levied 

Cesses „ 6 „ according to the schedules sanctioned 

from time to time by the Punjab Government under the Canal Act. 
The great proportion of crops fall under class 1Y of the schedule of occu- 
piers' rate, the demand for which is Es. 3-12 per acre. Accordingly the 
average demand for each matured acre may be taken atRs. 5. (It should 
be remarked that though Government has the power, by merely refram- 
ing the schedule of occupiers’ rates, to raise the assessment as it pleases, 
this power is never likely to be used until the present periods for the assess- 
ment of land revenue have elapsed). 

After about 10 years an owner's rate of Re. 1 per acre (which up to 
that time is nominally payable but remitted) is actually assessed, and the 
rate of mdlikann is raised to As. 9 per acre, the general average assessment 
being thus raised to Rs. 6-3 per acre matured. On the Rakh and Mi£n 
Ali Branches this assessment remains in force up till the 1st of April 1912 
and thereafter until it is altered by the Punjab Government, but it was 
rightly not considered necessary to give such liberal terms to the settlers 
who obtained grants on the later branches wheu the Colony was an 
established success. Consequently on the Jhang and Gugera Branches the 
land revenue and owners' rate may be re-assessed after the first period 
of 10 years. It is quite possible therefore that on these Branches the scale 
of owners' rate may be altered before it is ever actually imposed. On all 
three branches mcdikana remains fixed at As. 9 per acre for the second 
period of 10 years, but it is altogether remitted in the case of any 
grantee who acquires proprietary rights as soon as such rights are 
acquired, and in the case of grantees who have acquired occupancy rights 
it can never be assessed at a higher rate than 50 per cent, on land 
revenue and owners' rate combined. 

The following details may be of use to Revenue Officers 

(a) On the Rakh and Mian Ali Branches the enhanced rate of 
mdlikdna is imposed separately for each holding, 10 years 
after the date of allotment. The owners' rate is imposed 
separately not by holdings but by estates, 10 years 
from the time when the estate first obtained irrigation. 
A list of the dates from which owners' rate is imposed on 
Rakh and Mian Ali estates is given in Appendix II (a). 
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(6) On the Jhang and Gugera Branches the dates for the enhance- CH API H.C 
rnent of malikdna, imposition of owners* rate and per- LandRe\e* 
missible re-assessment are synchronous being fixed for Hue. 
whole sections of the canal under the criers of the Minutiae. 
Financial Commissioner. The date for each section has 
been fixed with the object of giving the average estate 
a period of 10 years from the date of allotments before 
any alterations, impositions or enhancements are brought 
into force. A list of the villages ar. present included iu 
each section is given in Appendices 11 {b) and (c). 

(c) The statement of conditions sanctioned for mauzas 11, 12, 

and 13 of the Rakh Branch (Mazhabi regiments) provides 
for a uniform rate of raaliJcdna at 4 annas per acre for 
the term of the tenancy of each grantee. 

(d) The stud farms of Cavalry regiments are excused all demands 

except occupiers* rates for 11 years when owners* rate 
is to be imposed. 

(e) The owners of proprietary wells within the boundaries of 

the Colony do not pav mdiikdna, but pay owners* rate for 
the firat ten years after receiving irrigariou at the rate of 8 
anuas per acre for each acre matured. 

(/) The occupiers* rate for lift irrigation is only half of that for 
flow irrigation. 

(g) In the case of rain cultivation (bdrani), owners* rate is not 
charged and cesses and mdlikcma are assessed on land 
revenue only, not as iu the case of irrigated land, ou land 
revenue plus owners* rate, whether the latter is levied or 



not-. 

A 84 

Thus the ordinary demand for a 

Land revenue 


... 8 

matured acre of btirdni crops is as shown 

Malikdna 

Ceases 

Total 

... 2 

2 

... 12 

in the margin. 


Cesses, which amount to 25 per cent, on the land revenue and owners 9 

Percent, rate combined, are divided as shown in 

T , , . a * the margin. The local rate is expended 

Local rate f^ths 12 8 T JT. . T -> r 

Patwdr rate -fttha 7 8 by the District Boards. 

Lam bnrddri fees jgths .. ... 5 0 


Cesses. 


The Patwar Fund is used primarily to defray the pay of Revenue 
patwdris, construction of pnticarkhthid*, purchase of pape»s?, etc , but in liiti 
Colony the pay of kanuugos and the ivAm* of znihldr* -ire diawn from the 
same fund. Up to a recent date the whole of ihe large balance of the 
Patwdr Fund was credited to the Irrigation Department. Lately however 
revised orders have been issued under which the Iirigation Department 
receives exactly |th of the demand, this being the proportion esti- 
mated as necessary for payment for the additional work thrown on 
the Canal officials in assessing land revenue, owner's rate, mdUhnia and 
cesses in addition to the occupier^'* iare. The bai nc * of tin ! at war 
Fund is now included in a Piovincial P r wd« fund, * lie C 1 * <v only 
receiving the amount which it actually ivquo au * .» m »pa-al ha^ 
been made to allot a fixed percentage of r h • Pat vi. Fund i r the 
payment to the imm9 of mild&r** 
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The following schedule of occupiers’ rates is applicable to the 
Colony villages; — 


Name of Crop. 

Flow. 

i 

j Lift. 

Per 

I. — Sugarcane .. 

Rs. a. 

7 8 

Rs. a. 

3 12 

Crop. 

11. — Rice ... 

6 4 

3 2 

D*. 

III. — Orchards, gardens, tobacco, indigo, 

5 0 

2 8 

i Orchards and garde* 

vegetables, iihanui ziru, saunf , melons. 

IV.— Cotton, fiores, dyes (other than in- 

3 12 

[ 

1 14 

per half year, the 
rest per crop. 

Crop, 

digo), oilseeds, maize, and all Kabi 
crops except gram and massar. 

V. — All Kbarif crops net otherwise 

2 8 

1 4 

Do. 

specified, and gram and Massar. 

Single watering before sowing not follow- 
ed by a crop. 

Also crops grown on the wadh of a pre- 
vious crop. 

I 1 4 

0 10 1 

Each watering. 

Crop. 


The following is the schedule of miscellaneous rates in force on the 
whole canal ; — 


Purpose for which supplied. 


Rate. 

Brick -making and pise wall building 


Bs. a. p. 

0 3 0 

Laying concrete and brick or stone masonry 


per 100 cubic feet. 

0 2 0 

Metalling roads .. 


per 100 cubic feet. 

10 0 0 

Water supplied in bulk ... .. 


per mile. 

10 0 

Watering road -side or avenue trees 


per 2,500 cubic feet. 

0 0 6 


i 

per tree per annum. 


Proviso , — No charge shall be made for water used for the manufacture 
of bricks not subsequently burnt in a kiln or for pise wall building, 
if taken from a village tauk lawfully supplied from a canal. 
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The following statement shows the demand of the past two agricultural 
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The whole assessment of agricultural land in the Colony is performed 
by the Irrigation Department. For the system employed see Chapter 

III, P («). 


The rules of khcirtiba or remission for failed crops were for a long time 
a very vexed question. From the Kharif crop of 1898 to the end of the 
Khanf of 1908, a system of dual responsibility was in force. It is now 
needless to describe it at length, but the gist of it was that the Revenue 
establishment prepared the list of failpd crops and the Irrigation Depart- 
ment had the power of accepting or i ejecting all claims for remissions 
thus made. Thus a zilladnr of the Canal Department could overrule the 
order of the Collector. This system was of course hopeless, and after 
prolonged discussion a new set of remission rules has been sanctioned, 
which will be found in Appendix 12. The following statements show 
the percentage of remissions actually granted for failure during the year* 
.1901-02 and 1902-03: — 


Tear. 

1 

Percentage of failed 
crops ori permanent 
allotted area. 

Percentage ef failed 
crops on temporary 
cultivation, 

Total. 

C Kharff 1901 .. 

3-40 

13-94 

17'34 

1901-02 ] 




(Rabi 19' >2 

11-48 

“ 

11-48 

Total 

8*61 

1394 

22’54 

(Kharff 1902 | 

3'51 

20-11 

29-62 

1902-03 ] 1 




(, Rabi 1903 ... i(i I 

5'40 

16-87 

21-27 

i 

Total ... 1 

4'69 ^ 

30*26 

24*95 


Tiie demand statements of the Irrigation Department ^vhen prepared 
are sent to the Collector and by him to the Tahsils. Revenue patwaTis 
then ptepure a statement of the distiibution of demand (Jard b&chh) 
which is made over to the lomharddrs tor collection. 

The Revenue field establishment at the end of September 1903 
consisted of 42 girddicai s, including Office and Settlement K&nungos, 
and ,331 patwari*. The number of patvedris can, under standing orders, 
be increased up to a maximum of one patwdri for every 4,000 acres 
cultivated. Tim tact that the assessment of cultivated is done by the 
JniUM'ion 1 )• narr tisent bv no means eliminates the necessity for a strong 
Revenue staff, without whose assistance the Collector would be absolutely 
helpless. 

The Revenue faticxri in the Colony prepares all the annual records 
which are prepared elsewhere. He is also entrusted with the assessment 
of the demand on village sire*, while owing to the position of Government 
as a mure than technical landlord, his miscellaneous duties as the local 
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though often imperfect guardian of Government rights are very numerous, 
including the detection aud report of all cases of illicit cultivation, 
encroachment and breaches of conditions, illicit cultivation by a grantee 
is under the conditions punishable by the confiscation of his whole grant, 
but the offence is usually compounded by the payment of a fine not 
exceeding three times the amount of the demand as assessed by the 
Irrigation Department. 

Every grantee pays a fixed demand on account of the estimated cost 
of survey and of water-course construction for each acre of his grant. 
On the Hakh Branch the rates were 3 annas and 7 annas, respectively, but 
as these amounts were found insufficient to meet all requirements, the 
rate was raised to Re. 1-10 per acie on the Jhang and Gugera Branches, 
of which Re. 1-6 were credited to the Irrigation Department and As. 4 to 
the survey fund, the enhanced rate of the amount paid to the Irrigation 
Department admitting of the construction of water-courses for each square, 
instead of only the main water-courses as in the case of the Rakh Branch 
villages, and also of the majority of the village culverts. The increased 
rate for the cost of survey was levied in order to meet the additional ex- 
pense incurred over killahandi. In 1902 the rates were again raised, in 
order to leave no doubt as to the sufficiency of the funds for the con- 
struction of culverts, and on the extensions of the canal the acreage rate 
is Rs. 2 per acre, out of which £ths are credited to the Irrigation Depart- 
ment and |th to the Provincial Government, the Survey Fund as a 
separate entity being at the same time abolished, and the necessary funds 
provided on an ordiuary settlement budget. Up to the same date tha 
Survey Fund and the Irrigation Department had been credited by means 
cf fictitious takkdvi loans which were subsequently recovered from the 
grantees in four instalments with interest at 6^ per cent-., though in the 
case of n&zrdn a -paying grantees and of additional grants, cash recoveries 
were made at the time of entry. Now, the average rate is recovered in 
one instalment after the second ciop of the grantee in the case of original 
grants to peasants, though in other cases it is still recovered before entry. 

A brief description will now be given of the main tenures in force 
in the Colony, which are all tenancies for a period of 20 years unless or 
until occupancy or proprietary rights are acquired in the interval. The 
full statements of conditions will be found in Appendices 2 to 9. 

The area of a capitalist grant ordinarily ranges from 6 to 20 
squares. 

The nazrdna is payable on entry at the rate of as many rupees per 
acre as there are integral squares in a grant, subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 10 per acre. 

Capitalist grantees also a pay fixed sum of 6 annas per acre for the 
wood on their estates. 

They can acquire proprietary rights after the lapse of 5 years 
provided that they have fulfilled the conditions of their grants ou pay- 
ment of R^. 20-10 per acre. That is to say, that a capitalist can obtain 
full proprietary right over his grant at a maximum rate of Rs. 40-10 
per acre inclusive of nazrdna , while the sale value of the land averages 
nearly Rs. 100 per acre. The purchase-money may be paid either in a 
lump sum or in 5 instalments lasting over a period of o years. In the 
latter case interest is charged ai the rate of per cent., but the assess- 
ment of m&hk&na is remitted after the payment of the first instalment. 
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CHAP-IUC. Subject to the orders of Government, the disposal of capitalist grants 
Land Reve- * s * n Fands °f the Financial Commissioner, whose practice it was 

nue. formerly to make grants on the recommendations of Deputy Corn- 

Method of missioners and Commissioners, More recently a system has been adopted 
■election. 0 f allotting a fixed number of squares to Heads of Departments whose 
recommendations are submitted to the Financial Commissioner for sanc- 
tion. District, race, caste and religion are immaterial, but in the case 
of Government servants grants are now not made unless the grantee has 
already retired, or is shortly about to retire, from Government service, 
though capitalists are not bound to reside in person. Formerly it was 
quite common to give grants of 20 squares, but the usual grant is now 
only 6, and grants are seldom made to other tban Government servants 
though at one time the field of selection was much wider. 

8pecial-re- Special-reward grantees are usually native officers of the Indian Army 

ward grantees. obtain grants of land in lieu of jagirs under the orders of the 

Government of India in the Military Department. Under existing orders 
which were framed at a time when the value of land in the Chenab 
Colony was more or less an unknown quantity, an area of 8 squares was 
taken to be the equivalent of a jagir of Rs. 400 per annum. The grantees 
are subject to the ordinary capitalist conditions but they pay no nazrana , 
and can obtain proprietary rights after 5 years without payment on their 
fulfilment of the conditions. 


Auction There have been three auction sales of culturable land in the Colony. 

les * The first took place on 5th March. 1892 when 8,783 acres were sold at an 

average price of Rs. 43-6 per acre, the land auctioned being in the Kh&ngah 
Dogran Tahsil. The second was held on 16th and 17th January 1899, the 
land selected being close to Lyallpur. The area sold was 5,107 acres at 
an average of Rs. 134 per acre. In 1900 9,9 i 3 acres were sold by auction 
on the Gugera Branch. Some poor land was purposely chosen and one 
whole mauza , namely M. 310 Gugera Branch, only fetched an average of 
Rs. 30 per acre, though this sum was a good deal more than it was worth. 
The average price obtained for the whole sale was Ks. 109-14-2 per acre, 
the highest average for any one village being Rs. 142 per acre in M. 29 G. B. 
So far as conditions are concerned auction purchasers are on practically 
the same footing as capitalist grantees who have acquired proprietary 
rights. The folluwing is a list of estates in which land has been sold 
by auction : — 


Areas allot- 
ted to capi- 
talists, ate. 


Name of Branch. No. of Mauza. Year. 

Name of Branch, 

No, of Mauza. 

Rakh Branch 3^) 

Gugera Branch. 

29"| 

jj 8 j. 1892 

>> 

ty 

75 1 

78 ! 

132 j 

„ 50 | 

)> 

„ 60J 

» 

286 | 

222 ) 


310 J 

233 ( 1899 


„ 296) 




Year. 


1900. 


The forms of deeds of sale will be found in Appendix 10. 


Capitalists, amongst whom may be included special-reward grantees 
Capitalists ... 80,174 acres an{ l auction purchasers, hold 122,391 

Speeiai-reward grantees 8,592 „ acres. Hind u Jats have obtained 12,775 

An ction purchasers 24 62 7 »» acres, but the great bulk of the area has 

Total 122,393 „ been acquired by a very heterogeneous 

congeries of Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras, 

Sheikhs, Path&ns and Christians, 
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As a factor in the Colony population they are entirely negligable as 
so few of them reside. With some honourable exceptions, amongst whom 
may be named Mr. E. W. Parker, Captain Bahauddin Khan, A.-D.-C. 
(deceased) and Sayyid Mehdi JShah, they usually take little interest in 
their grants apart fiom the income which can be derived from them, and 
they are the last men to whom it is possible to look for anything in the 
shape cf improvement or expenditure of capital. They can hardly there- 
fore be said to have fulfilled the object of their selection. Many capitalist* 
are Provincial or Divisional Darbaris aud they once mustered in force 
at a Darbar held at Ly allpur by Sir Mackworth Young, K. C. S. I., as 
Lieutenant-Governor, in 1900, but they have absolutely no influence in the 
Colony, and Sayyid Mehdi Shah is their only representative on the list of 
candidate zailddrs . 

Military pensioners may obtain either yeoman or peasant grants. The 
larger grants have generally been given only to native officers and the 
smaller usually to non-commissioned officers, though numerous privates 
have received them and a good many native officers have taken peasant 
grants. At first all such grants were made by the Financial Commis- 
sioner on the recommendations of the Military Department. Later, at the 
time of the allotment of the Gugera Branch, a lump area was placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-m-Chief who divided it amongst all the 
native regiments and batteries which recruit in the Punjab. Each Com- 
manding Officer thus obtained a fixed number of yeoman and peasant 
grants which he could distribute as he liked, subject to the proviso that 
the grantee must be a native of the Punjab or its dependent states, of 
agriculturist status, and have served not less than 19 years, or, in the case 
of the Madras and Bombay Commands, 17 years. The Colonization Officer 
was empowered to reject grantees who did not fulfil these conditions. 
All grantees are bound to retire as soon as they have qualified for the 
pension on the completion of 21 years' service, though numerous excep- 
tions have been made. Native officers with long service have usually 
been allowed to complete their time for their second pension. Military 
pensioners are not very satisfactory colonists. They have done their real 
life’s work and like to rest on their laurels though a few of them have be- 
come capable and energetic zailddrs . The Amritsar District is the home 
of the majority of them, and most of them are Sikh Jats. It is no longer 
possible to say exactly how much land has been allotted to military pen- 
sioners. They belong to the same classes as most of the other grantees 
in whom they are being rapidly merged, and as the terms on which they 
hold land are identical with those of ordinary yeomen and peasants it is 
unnecessary further to discuss them separately. 

Grants to the Punjab Police were not made until the time of the Gugera 
Branch allotment when the Inspector-General of Police was given a fixed num- 
ber of yeoman and peasant grants for members of his force. Mutatis mutan- 
di$,tbe same procedure was followed as in the case of military pensioners. 

The area of a yeoman grant was originally fixed at either 4 or 5 
squares, though a few smaller grants have been made. 

The nazruna is paid at a uniform rate of Rs. 6 per acre, payable in two 
instalments, the 1st at allotment, the 2nd after a period of 5 years. 

Yeomen can purchase proprietary rights on the same terms as capitalists, 
but on the Gugera Branch they have no right to alienate them without 
the previous sanction of the Financial Commissioner. 

Yeoman grantees may be drawn from any District in the Punjab pro- 
vided that they belong to an agriculturist tribe. At a time,when capitalist 
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grants were going cheap, yeoman grants were still more easy to obtain by 
men who often had but small qualifications to act as the leaders of an agri- 
cultural community. At first- the Financial Commissioner made the grants 
on the recommendations of Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners. At 
the time of the main Gugera Branch allotment the grantees were similarly 
selected by the Settlement Commissioner. Now they are again sanctioned 
by the Financial Commissioner in the same way as capitalist grantees. 

Yeomen, inclusive of military pensioners, hold altogether 142,406 acres. 
Hindu Jats 53,243 acres, Alusalman Jats 20,670 acres, and Musalman Raj- 
puts 10,388 acres, are the main agriculturist trioes which hold the largest 
areas. The intention was that all yeomen should be real agriculturists, but 
this rule has not always been observed in practice, and for this reason a 
considerable proportion of them cannot be classified under the main Punjab 
tribes. They come from all Districts and include a considerable number of 
pensioned native officers. 

Yeomen as a rule are not satisfactory colonists. Their wholesale absen- 
teeism on the hakh Branch led to the insertion of a new condition on the 
Jhang and Gugera Branches to the effect that they must reside in person. 
Few of them, however, do so willingly and a considerable number have been 
specially exempted from residence. So far from their fulfilling the expec- 
tation that they would prove useful as leaders of the colonists and rural 
notables, they are but scantily represented on the list of candidate zaildars 
which is almost monopolised by peasant grantees. 

The area of a peasant grant was first fixed at from half-a-square to 3 
squares. Half-a-square is really too small, and a whole square has been 
the most usual grant. There are a number of grantees with 2 squares 
each, but generally in villages where there was at one time or other a diffi- 
culty in getting the land taken up. Few peasants hold 8 squares as such. 
In the vast majority of cases each peasant grant has been given to a 
separate individual, though a system of joint peasant grants has been 
tried in the case of some of the grantees from Multan and Jhang, but the 
experiment has proved unsatisfactory. Iu the case of some Montgomery 
grantees, peasant grants of an area as small as 8 killcts, or a little over 3 
acres have been giveu. These grants, again, are not a success. 

The peasant grantee pays nothing for his land; though he has to defray 
the cost of its survey and the cost of construction of water-courses like other 
grantees. 

He can never purchase or alienate bis land, but if he fulfills the con- 
ditions of the grant, lie can acquire occupancy rights after the lapse of 5 
years, without any payment. 

The selection of peasant grantees was originally confined to Jats, 
Kambohs, Arams and Sainis of the 8 congested Districts, namely, Amritsar, 
Gurdaspur, Sialk» t, Iloshiarpur, Jullundur, Ludhiana and Ambala, but 
subsequent exceptions have been made in favour of Lahore, Gujrat and 
Mian wall, while Rajputs, Gujars and Patlians were added to the list of castes 
wdiich might be chosen with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner. 
Subject to such general orders as might from time to time issue it was left 
to the Colonization Officer to send for and the Deputy Commissioner of each 
District to select upon such requisition the necessary number of settlers of 
the required caste and religion. The power of selection w r as not always 
very carefully exercised, and there is no doubt that a good many persons 
obtained grants who should never have received them. The rules now 
in force prohibit the selection of Government servants, while lambarddrs 
may not be selected unless they are ready to resign their appointments. 
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The peasant colonists from the congested Districts form the most 
important part of the agriculturist population and hold the great hulk of 
the !and_, though owing to the allotment to military pensioners, all the 
Districts of the Punjab and Frontier Province with the exceptions of 
Delhi, Dera Ghazi Khan and Simla have provided peasant settlers, and 
all of them do not belong to the selected castes. Peasant settlers, of 
course, vary in their capacity as agriculturists according to their District, 
caste, and religion, but taking them all in all they have proved themselves 
very efficient as colonists, aud it may well be doubted whether any other 
province in India could have furnished such a useful body of immigrants 
to a Colony of this size. The following statement shows in acres the areas 
allotted to the peasant grantees of each foreign District which has contri- 
buted any considerable number of settlers : — 
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Bar nomads and HitMris from the neighbouring Districts of Jhang, 
Montgomery and Multan, hold their grants on the same terms as other 
peasant colonists, though the Hitharis who were given small areas jointly 
have been exempted generally from the condition of residence. 

The selection of the Bar nomads, who hold 253,752 acres as peasants, 
has been one of the most troublesome duties of the Colonization Officer, 
who has been guided partly by local knowledge, partly by the assever- 
ations of zaildctrs aud headmen, and partly again by the very scanty records 
of tirni; house -tax payments, and the Census of 1891. Sometimes also the 
records of criminal cases gave considerable assistance, and the spectacle of 
a man proving himself to have been convicted of crime in the Bttr, in 
order to substantiate a claim to residence there, was by no means un- 
common, conviction being no bar to a grant. It lias always been the 
practice to give the claimant the benefit of a doubt, and a great many 
persons who were not real nomads have, unquestionably, obtained grants. 
This, however, is a fault on the right side. The scale of peasant grant 
usually applied in the course of Jang! is has been one half square for each 
male of the young generation, A few Janglis hold yeoman grants. 

Hitharis, who hold 127,092 acres as peasant*, were selected by 
Deputy Commissioners in the same way as peasant grautees from congest- 
ed Districts. A large number of the rural notables of Jhang, Mont- 
gomery and Multan are absentee yeoman grantees. Janglis and Hitbdris 
are more fully discussed in Chapter I, C (h). 

Capitalists and yeomen had obtained full proprietary rights over an 
area of 12,970 acres up to the end of September 1903, and had paid one or 
more instalments of the purchase money for a further area of 5,753 acres. 
Until quite recently grantees have shown little desire to become early 
proprietors, the reason being that the amount of the mdlikani from the 
payment of which they become exempt is equal to less than 2 per cent, on 
the amount of purchase money even if the uhole area of the grant is 
cultivated and assessed every year. Except therefore to persons who wish 
to sell their land, there is little obvious advantage in the acquisition of 
proprietary rights until the term of the tenancy (20 years) is about to 
expire. 

Occupancy rights have already been acquired by peasant grantees 
over 586,031 acres on the Rakh and Jhang Branches ; and they will 
shortly be granted over a large area on the Gugera Branch. Their 
acquisition confers no certain or immediate benefit. It merely shows that 
the grantee has either fulfilled the conditions of the grant or lias at least 
eluded detection if he has not. But the grantoe is still bound to reside, 
and subsequent failure to fulfil the conditions of the grant would still 
render it liable to confiscation. 

The acquisition of proprietary or occupancy rights however, imposes 
restrictions on the power of the Deputy Commissioner to resume laud for 
roads, railways, water-courses, etc., vide the statement of conditions. 

An area of 84,989 acres on the outer fringe of the Buraia and 
Gugera Branches is held by grantees who are bound to maintain reg- 
istered camels for Government transport as a condition of their tenure. 
The Camel Service Grantees are drawn from 33 Biloch jhohs which 
were formerlv encamped over the area now irrigated by the Gugera and 
Buraia Branches of the Canal. Nineteen jhoks were comprised of men 
belonging to trne Biloch tribes (14 Jatoi, 4 Kurai and 1 Rmd), the 
remaining 14 belonging to various tribes of Jats who had acquired the 
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name of Biloch from their calling as camel breeders and not from their 
descent. The great majority of those who received land on camel-service 
terms would ordinarily have received it as nomads of the B£r, who have 
usually obtained grants on the scale of half a square for each male child 
living at the time of allotment. In order, therefore, to compensate the 
Biloches for the more onerous nature of their conditions, the initial grant 
was fixed at one square for the first camel registered by any grantee who 
would otherwise have received land as a Bdr nomad. For every ad- 
ditional camel the grant is half a square, the same area being allotted 
for all camels produced by Biloches who were not entitled to consideration 
as nomads of the Sandal Bar, but the area held by the latter class is small. 
It was recognised that it would be impossible to maintain service conditions 
for any length of time if the grants could be indefinitely subdivided on 
succession. Consequently, on the death of any grantee, the Deputy Com- 
missioner is empowered to select one or more heirs in whose name the grant 
will he continued. It was originally anticipated that succession by 
selection would prove very unpopular, bub although a good many cases have 
already occurred, no objections have been made. In practice this rule will 
ordinarily resolve itself into primogeniture, and if the Camel Corps are to 
continue it is absolutely necessary that it should be stringently maintained. 
The grants are nominally leases for a term of 20 years, but they are renewable 
on the expiry of each term, though occupancy rights cannot be acquired. 
Each grantee is bound to produce his camels on 15 days’ notice in the case 
of war service and of one month’s notice in any other case, and to provide 
at the same time au attendant ( sciricdn ) for every three or less number 
of camels. Sanvdns are enlisted under the Indian Articles of War for a 
period of two years. On war service each camel is paid for at the rate of 
Rs. 18 per mensem. Free rations aud clothings for the sanodns are also 
provided. At other times, e.g. y during the annual training, a wage of Rs. 7 
per en$e*n is given. Camels for touring purposes may be obtained at this 
rate on giving due notice to the Registration Officer. The grantees have 
the privilege of free grazing not only for their registered camels but also for 
four other camels in respect of each registered camel in all unappropriated 
Government waste or unclassed forests in the Districts of Jhang, Montgomery 
and Multan. They are also allowed free grazing in the Canal Escapes of 
the Irrigation Department at Buchi&na, Rodukoru and Bhdgat. 

The lambarddrs of the Camel Service Estates are callad “ Camel 
Chaudhris.” They are bound to perform all the duties of an ordinary 
lambardctr and are also generally responsible for the observance of service 
conditions by the camel-service grantees in their estates. Their most 
onerous duty is that of supplying, when necessary, any deficiency in the 
number of camels or attendants caused by the default of any camel- 
owning tenant under their supervision. Camel Chaudhris as such do not 
regularly provide camels themselves, but most of them are also camel-service 
tenants and all will ultimately become so. This remark requires some 
explanation. The fact is that the members of the youngest generation 
of males have throughout been selected as camel-service grantees, in order 
to postpone any succession difficulties as long as possible and gradually to 
accustom the grantees to the rule of selection. Consequently, some of the 
present Chaudhris do not hold service-grants in their own names, but on 
their demise they will be succeeded by sons who do. The maximum grant for 
a Chaudhri is three squares. Subject to this maximum the Chaudhris have in 
practice received one square for every ten squares held by the camel own- 
ing tenants under their supervision. Usually there is o nly one Chaudhri 
in each Camel-Service Estate. The statements of conditions applicable to 
camel-service and eamel-Chaudhri tenants are included in the appendix 
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The total number of camels which grantees are now bound to prouide 
is 3,630. 

The grantees are themselves selected by the Colonization Officer, 
with whom rests the power of fine and confiscation, etc., for non-fulfilment 
of the conditions. The camels are passed and registered by a Registration 
Officer, who also enlists the sanvans, and holds regular inspections of the 
camels. Only male camels between the ages of 6 and 14 are registered. 
On reaching the latter age they are cast. Their average girth measure is 
7 feet 9 inches and most of them are capable of carrying far heavier loads 
than 5 maunds, the weight which they carry on service. The head- 
quarters of the Registration Officer are at Lyallpur. Tho appointment 
has been held by Captain H. A. P. Lindsay, I.A., of the Supply and 
Transport Corps, since the Camel Corps were first formed in 1900. There 
are three whole Camel Corps, the 59fch, GOth and 61st, with head-quarters 
at BuiAla, Kanju^ni and Sunari, respectively. Each is in the immediate 
charge of a Resaidar, assisted by a dctfadar , a salvtri and a clerk. A 
Camel Corps consists of 1,068 camels, which are again divided into 8 troops, 
4 of 123 and 4 of 120 camels, and a depot troop of 96 camels. In addition 
to the three full corps there is an incomplete corps, not yet separately 
officered, of 426 camels. It is intended to complete the 4th corps and 
form a 5th and 6th by further allotments on the future extensions of the 
Gugera Branch, provided the extensions are themselves sanctioned. 

In 1901 the 60th corps was sent to the Mahsud Blockade where it 
acquitted itself very creditably, and in 1902 the 59th corps was despatched 
to Delhi to assist in the manoeuvres which preceded the Durbar. In years 
when corps are not called out for Government service, they are embodied 
for an annual training which lasts for fifteen days. On all such occasions 
special commandants and native officers are attached to each corps, the 
regular establishment remaining in charge of the depots. 

The scheme has hitherto worked very well. The only possible radical 
difficulty is the deficiency of grazing which will become more marked 
when the Montgomery Bdr is irrigated. Most of the female camels are 
kept there at present. But a grazing area of 20 per cent, has been kept in 
all Camel-Service Estates including those on extensions of the canal where it 
is ordinarily 10 per cent, and it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
camels will accustom themselves gradually to a certain amount of fodder- 
feeding without detriment to their condition. The Biloch will always seize 
on the most flimsy excuse for evasion of his conditions, but if they are 
rigidly enforced it will probably be found that the difficulty will evaporate. 
The great majority of Biloch grantees are not yet self-cultivating. This 
is partly due to their habitual laziness and partly to the fact that most of 
them are at present sufficiently well off to afford the luxury of tenants. 
Some of them have already got into debt through their laziness and extra- 
vagance, but this condition is by no means general while on the other hand 
self-cultivation is being slowly adopted. The Service Conditions are now 
much better observed than was the case at first. The camels are not 
overworked and number of defaulters is inconsiderable. The following is a 
list of jhoks , showing their mauzas and the corps to which they are attached : — 


Name of 3 hoi : , 

Tribe. 

Ma uzai on 
Gugera Branch. 

Corps. 

Sarwarwali ... ... j 

Balaki ... • • . • • • • ■ * f 

Kaliar .. ••• •** ,,, j 

Jatoi ... | 

Bo. ... 1 

Do. ... j 

144,145 

146,147 

352,459,580 

59th. 

1 J * 

» 


CHAPJII,a 

Land Reve- 
nue. 

Adminis- 

tration. 
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CHAP.IILC. ===== 

Land Reve- Name of Jhok. 

nue. 

Adminis- 

Tribe. 

Mauzas on 
Gngera Branch. 

Corps. 

Jag at an 

... 

Kurai 

... 

362,363 

59th 

Shashu 

... ... 

Jatoi 

... 

365 

)* 

Bagiana 


Jat 

... 

365 

tt 

Killian wala 


Jatoi 


366 

tt 

Riliana 


Do. 


368 

„ 

Kanduana 

... ... ... 

Jat 

... 

368 

m 

Khichi 


Do. 


420 

i> 

Tur 

... ... ... 

Do. 


422,423,427,41:8 

i) 

Panliani 

... ... ... 

J atoi 

... 

431,433,434,435 

»> 

Gbarku 


Jat 


391,393 

60fch. 

Khiali 

... 

Do. 


392,394 

t» 

Baryarwala 


Kurai 


402,404,421 

it 

Ghumman 


Jatoi 


4G7,408,409 

ii 

Topki 


Jat 


410,416,419 

ii 

Shabra ... 

••• ... ... 

Jatoi 


430 

n 

Jmnla 


Do. 


453 to 458 

if 

Mukimana 

».« 

Do. 


498,499,505 

ii 

Do. 

... ... ... 

Do. 


497,500,512 

61st. 

Rahwa Ramzan 


Jat 

... 

508 

ii 

Kurai 


Kurai 


510,511 

ii 

Yara ... ... 

... 

Jatoi 


513,515 

i> 

Chandar Maratte 


Jab 


260,261,202 

ii 

Saglan 

... 

Do. 

... 

264 

l! 

Jani Khera 

... 

Do. 

... 

264 

>f 

Mangla ... 

.. 

Do. 

... 

265,268,271 

If 

Gadhi 

... 

Rind 


184 to 188,104 

ff 

Jaranwala 

... 

Kurai 

... 

592,595,596 

62nd. 

Amir... 

••• 

Jatoi and Jat 

... 

595,597 

>f 

Murad Shah ... 

... ... 

Jatoi 

... 

598,599 

ii 

Karnana 


Do. 


601,604 

i» 

ICaliar 


Jat 


604 

>i 


Note. Since the above was written the number of the camels in each corps has been 
reduced from 1,068 to 972 the remaining camels being formed into a half-corps of 482, with 
a depot troop of 262 camels common to all corps. 
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Land Reve- 
nue. 

Stud farms. 


The following estates have been allotted as stud farms to native CHAPiIIl t (j. 
cavalry regiments : — 

Mauza 231, Rakh Branch (Muirabad) 1,718 acres to the 17th Cavalry. 

„ 295 „ (Goughpur) 1,487 ,, „ 12th „ 

„ 221 „ (Kot Pollard) 1,544 ,, „ 15th Lancers 

(Cureton’s Moolt&nis). 

,, 292, Gugera Branch (Moneypur) 2,070 acres to the 18th Tiw&na 

Lancers. 


The first three are on the Tolwala Distributary close to Lyallpur, the 
last is near Toba Tek Singh. The Officer Commanding the 18th Tiwdna 
Lancers has recently been offered and accepted Mauza 329, Jhang Branch, 
a small and hitherto unirrigable estate of 1,060 acres between Toba Tek 
Singh and his existing farm, but he has not yet taken possession of it. No 
charge was made for the land itself which is held under special conditions, 
by which land revenue, mdlik na and cesses are waved entirely, and 
owner's rate will be imposed after 11 instead of 10 years. The only demand 
therefore which is paid by the stud farms is occupiers' rates on the 
ordinary scale, for which the usual remissions were granted. A special 
water-rate of Re. 1-4 per acre for each crop has been sanctioned up to 
August 1904 for cavalry stucLfarm grass paddocks. 

The stud farms are designed to help in meeting the great difficulty 
experienced by native regiments in obtaining a sufficient supply of good 
remounts, from 31 to 41 years* old, at a price which their chanda funds can 
afford to pay. Excellent buildings, stables and paddocks have been made 
in all the farms, and the experiment should be amply justified by the result. 

When choosing settlers for peasant grants. Deputy Commissioners Lambar- 
selected one or more leaders or sargarohs as the most influential or ^^argarohs. 
enterprising members of each group of colonists and despatched them in 
advance of the main body to view the land offered to themselves and their 
following. It was generally anticipated that in the ordinary course of 
eventa such sargarohs would become the lambardars of the new villages 
and in order to emphasise their position and reward them for the trouble 
they might be put to, they were frequently recommended for and given an 
additional square, as a part of their peasant holding. 

Some of the original sargarohs, however, received no such extra grants. Grants to 
In other cases they did net prove suitable selections and were not appoint - la ,nhard * rs 
ed ss lambardars . Accordingly, the Colonization Officer himself began upp^Jhang 
the practice of making allotments of additional squares to such lambardars Branches, 
as had not received them as sargarohs, but like the grants to sargarohs, 
those made to lambardars on appointment were treated as grants on peas- 
ant conditions and merged in the present holdings. This practice was 
followed in the appointment of peasant lambardars on the Rakh and 
Mian AH Branches and the Upper Jhang Branch. There were, however, 
several objections to the form taken by the grant. Being divisible on suc- 
cession a grant of this nature could not assure a permanently substantial 
holding for future lambardars even if son regularly succeeded father in 
the office, while no provision was made for cases of dismissal or for the 
failure of the headman's heir to succeed him. Rule 178 under the Land 
Revenue Act lays down that in an estate or sub-division of estate owned 
chiefly or altogether by Government, a successor to the office of headman 
shall be selected without legard to hereditary claims. Not only therefore 
would the lambarddn grant as originally given do no ultimate good, but it 
might well and sometimes did happen that the appointment was lost by 
the family at no very long time after the lambardar had been selected 
and the grant irretrievably giveu. 
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Land Reve- 
nue. 

Grants on 
lambardari 
terms. 


Succession. 


Conversion 
of old Rakh 
and Jhang 
Branch 
lambardari 
grants to lam- 
barddri con- 
ditions. 

Capitalist 
and Yeoman 
lambarddrs. 


Mule breed- 
ing condi- 
tions to be 
attached to 
the office of 
lambardd ) . 


When these facts were recognised a set of special conditions was drawn 
np under which the lambardari grant is made to the lambarddr as such and 
terminates with his dismissal or decease, being thus available for allotment 
to his successor. Moreover, the conditions attached to the grant admit of 
fining the lambarddr any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 per acre of his holding 
for each crop for a maximum of 4 crops in succession, and also of confiscat- 
ing the grant even without dismissal for failure to perform the duties of a 
headman to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. Needless to say 
these grants are a very powerful lever in the hands of the administration. 
They also ensure that the lambarddr 7 whoever he is/will always be in a con- 
dition of comparative affluence, a state of affairs which by no means prevails 
everywhere in the Province. 

In actual practice departure is seldom made from the regular 
line of succession, and in ordinary cases the next heir is usually 
appointed unless there is some strong reason for the contrary. 
Considerable strife is thereby avoided, and the succession of the heir is in 
conformity with the general predilections of the people themselves. There 
are, moreover, other reasons in favour of it. When in course of time 
peasant grants become unduly subdivided it will generally be the lambarddr 
who is able to give his sons the best training and education, while, unless 
the prohibition against alienation within certain limits is removed, he alone 
will have the opportunity of rising superior to the sordid cares occasioned 
by excessive partition and the grim struggle for immediate existence. 
Each successive lambarddr again will be the son of a father who has at 
least escaped conviction for any serious crime, and in such circumstances it 
is perhaps not wholly idle to hope that there will be a tendency for 
lambarddrs to be somewhat less criminal and more capable than the 
general run of peasants. At the same time that the new system of 
lambardari grants was introduced, that of making advance lambardari 
grants to sargarohs was abolished as a natural corollary. 

Further, the lambarddrs on the Rakh and Upper Jhang Branches 
are now being induced to part with half of their lambardari grants by 
means of the allotment of a whole square on lambardari conditions, 
which will therefore become ultimately applicable to all peasant lambar- 
ddrs in the Colony, 

Capitalists and yeomen do not receive lambardari grants, because they 
can alienate their lands after the acquisition of proprietary rights, and there 
is not the same reason to anticipate “ morcelleinent ” as in a peasant village. 
There is, moreover, the very practical reason that in estates held by such 
grantees there is usually no vacant area from which such allotments could 
be made even if they were considered desirable. For all original lambar - 
ddri appointments there has been the keenest possible competition. 
Peasants, yeomen and capitalists alike have just jostled one another in 
order to secure selection, though in the cise of the last class where the 
size of the grant reasonably admitted ot it, each capitalist was usually 
appointed as lambarddr of his own squares. 

Recently, when Settlement C jimnissioner, Mr. James Wilson, C. S. I., 
proposed the application of a mule breeding condition to all lambardari 
grants, the Government of India in the Military Department being 
apparently quite as eager for mules as for lemounts. The proposed 
conditions have not yet received sanction, and legislation would 
be required to apply tlnmi to giants already made, but they are 
already being tentatively applied to all land arddrs who have not 
yet been appointed permanently, to all new lam b a rddm appointed on success 
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sion, and to those who are now exchanging their old grants for grants CHAP.IIIjC* 
on lamharddri conditions. It has further been suggested that the 
condition of maintaining a mare suitable for mule breeding should be Revenue, 
applied to all lambardars with the exception of thos^ nnd°r camel-service ^viule breed- 
conditions; i< respective of wh-th r th^y hold lamharddri grants or not It is 
very certa n that the imposition of such a condition will not cause any attached to 
lambnrddr to throw up his appointment, and as there are already 2.628 the office of 
lambardars in the Colony, Government should be able to secure a by no lambardiu 
means negligible quantity of mule transport, 

Lambardars receive fees amounting to 5 per cent, of the land revenue ^Larnbarddrs? 
and 3 per cent, of the occupiers rate/ for the satisfactory collection 
of the demand and performance of their other duties. They also receive 
5 per cent, on the demand on village sites. 


The average number of lambardars is two in 

each village. 

The fol- Average 

lowing statement gives particulars 

— 

- 


number of 
lambardars. 

Number of villages with 

i 

lambarddr 

... 288 


Ditto 

2 

do. 

... 698 


Ditto 

3 

do. 

... 230 


Ditto 

4 

do. 

44 


Ditto more than 

4 

do. 

... 14 



Lambardars are appointed by the Colonization Officer. The appoint* Appoint- 
ment of grantees to lamharddri appointments in other Districts is subject ments - 
to the same rules as in the case of zaildars . 


The zaildari system was only gradually introduced. On the R;*kh Zaildars. 
Branch rhe Colonization Officer selected a number of candidate zaildars 
who performed some of the duties of their office but without regularly 
define l zails and for a long time without emoluments. Their number was 
however gradually reduced, and there are now 14 probationer zaildars each 
with his own zail, An inam of Rs. 100 a zail was sanctioned in 1900. 

On the Jhang aud Gurgera Branches a different system was adopted, Jhang and 
zails wore defined from the first and from each zail two, three or four can- 
didates were selected, and given sub-zails including their own village, in 
which to work. They were provided with zaildari books for the record 
of officers* opinions, and told that the man who did the best work would 
ultimately be appointed zailddr . Competition was thus greatly stimulated 
in every zail with excellent results. In addition to their police duties 
zaildars are expected to give assistance in all the details of administration, 
and without their help it would have been quite impossible to do what 
has actually been done in the matters concerning the improvement of 
village sites, arboriculture, etc. In 1902 indins of Rs. 100 per zail were 
sanctioned for the Jhang and Gugera Branches, the indms being divided 
, amongst the candidates according to the quality of the work done by them 
during the year. 

On the Jhang Branch there are at present 2b, and on the Gugera 
28 zails. 

The following statement shows the present distribution bv TahsiD, To>*i num« 
but the allotment of extensions will soon necessitate some additional zails, ber ° f 
and the boundaries of some of the existing zails will be modified con- 
comitantly with the modification of Tahsil boundaries following the 
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Classes 
from *hich 
gailddrs 

drawn. 


Proposal 
to raise inam. 


Source of 
payment. 

Appoint- 

ment. 


Land r ere« 
nne on vil- 
lage sites. 


re-arrangement which must take place consequent on the formation of a 
new Lyallpur District. For thesa reasons none of the zaildars bave yet 
been permanently appointed : — 


District. 

Tahsil. 

dumber of zails. 

Jhang 

tyallpur 

17 

„ ... ... 

Samundari 

18 

i) ... »»• 

TobaTekSiogh ... 

16 

} , ... ... | 

Chiniot 

7 

i> ••• 

| Jhang 

4 

Gtrjranwala 

; Khangah Dogran ... 

5 


* Total 

G7 


The average number of estates in a zail is 20 and the average area 
about 31,000 acres. 

The great majority of the zaildars are drawn from the ranks of peas- 
ant colonists including pensioners and nomad graziers. The other classes 
of grantees are usually either absentees or too superior to do the work. 
Some of the peasants who were selected as zailddr* subsquently 
obtained yeoman grants as a reward for the work they bave done in the 
Colony, but there is only one capitalist zailddr and but few original yeoman 

grantees. Some of the best zaildars are nomads of the Bar. 

* 

Proposals have been made with a view to increase the inam to an 
average of Rs. 150 with a maximum ot Ks. 200 and a minimum of 
Es. 100. 

The income of zaildars in the Colony are defrayed from the Patwar 
Fund. 

Colony zaildars are appointed by the Colonization Officer. No 
grantee, who is bound to reside in the Colony, can be appointed a zailddr 
in another District unless he either resigns his grant or transfers it to a 
relative with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner. 


Land revenue (kirdya-tah-zamini) is in certain circa mstauces assessed 
against occupiers of building sites in villages. Grantees of agricultural 
land and their near relations are exempt, as also the tenants of capitalists 
and yeomen, and village menials. The assessment is made twice a year 
by the Revenue patwaris who inspect the houses of the village sites as 
soon as they have concluded their crop inspections. The present rules 
(see Appendix B) are really unworkable as they stand because they do not 
cover by any means all of the cases which may aiise. They will be 
amended by fresh rules to be issued after impending legislation is carried 
through, and the assessment will then be made annually instead of twice 

head have been as shownin the margin. 
Five per cent, of the demand is paid 
to the lamlarddrs, but nothing is 
credited to the Patw£r Fund or Local 
rate. When framed the demands are 
sent by the Colonization Officer to the 
Deputy Commissioners for recovery. 
To deal with this work a special clerk 
■ called the Moharrir Kir^ya Tah Zamini 

\ has been attached to each Colony Tahsil. 


year. 

The demands under this 


Rs. 

1896-97 

5,008 

1897-98 

... 4,222 

1898-99 

12,427 

1899-00 

23,511 

1900.01 

59,703 

1901-02 

79,613 

1902-03 

90,520 
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Land revenue is 


Lyallpur 
Sangla 
Chin lot Road 
Gojra 

Toba Tek Singh 
Samuudari 

Total 


Es. a. 
4,72b 12 
1,269 0 
1,013 5 

2,691 10 
2,485 0 
567 2 


P- 

11 

2 

3 
6 

4 
4 


Revenue. 

On towns. 


also assessed on building sites in the towns of 3JHAP, 111,0* 
Lyallpur, Sangla, Chiniot Road, Gojra, 

Tcba Tek Singh and Samundari. In 
the case of sites sold for the erection of 
shops or houses the assessment is for the 
present fixed at Rs. 5 per cent, on the 
amount of the purchase money subject 
to a maximum of Re. 1-8 per maria. 

The assessments in 1902-03 were as 
marginally noted. Of the whole assessment 20 per cent, is devoted to 
cesses, of which agam 50 per cent are on account of Local rate, and 25 
per cent, each on account of the Patwar Fund and lambardari fees. 


12,752 15 6 


Special forms of deedi have been used in the sale of factory sites Factory 
(see Appendices 15 (a) and 15 ( b ) ). The factories which were sold under 8lfce8# 
the older form pay laad revenue at the rate of Rs. 3 per acre only. 

Under the later form, which dates from 10th March 1901 the rate is 


Rs. 20 per acre. There have 
been sold as factory sitesj 
increasing demand : — 

been three 
the rate 

sets of rates at 
® having been 

which land 
raised with 

has 

the 



No. 

i 

No. 

ii 

No. 

III 

per acre. 


For 1 

acre 

Rs. 

40 

Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

200 

33 


„ 2 

,, 

33 

50 

33 

120 

33 

240 

33 


» 3 

it 

II 

60 

33 

140 

33 

280 

3 ) 


„ 4 

,, Ml 

33 

70 

33 

160 

33 

320 

33 


„ 5 

,, 

33 

80 

33 

180 

33 

360 

II 


„ 6 

33 ’ ‘ 

33 

90 

33 

200 

33 

400 

»> 



Building sites for houses suitable for European officers are sold at a Buildincr 
fixed rate of Rs. 50 per acre, and land revenue is assessed at Rs. 10 per * ite8 . in Civil 
acre. (For form of deed, see Appendix 16). Lyallpur. 

According to the classification for Census purposes, Lyallpur is the , Mnnicipali- 
only town in the Colony because it alon» was inhabited by more than ties and 
5,000 people, but a classification of tbr* i»aru»e is too r\n\d lor a Colony TownB * 
Gazetteer. Accoidingly an account is giv*n of all the places designed 
as towns and possessing urban characteristics in a greater or less degree. 

The following table gives a list of such towns, with other information 
which may be found useful ; — 
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Locality. 

69 miles from Wazira- 
bad on Railway. 

84 

90 

127 

144 

12 miles south-east of 
S&ngla. 

16 miles south of Lyall- 
pur. 

21 miles south-east of 
Gojra. 
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expenditure. 


The Water- 
works. 


The Drain- 
age system. 


Conservan* 

cj- 


Slaughter- 

honses. 


Lighting, 

Metalling. 

Tanks. 

Sttilding*. 


Income. 


j Expenditure. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Conservancy 

1,036 

School ... 

3,230 

Gardena 

680 

Farm, including Government demand 

7,882 

School fees 

2,028 

' Gardens 

906 

Contributions from District Board 


Miscellaneous 

1,819 

Railway and Government 

5,380 

Public Works. 


Sale of sites 

18,629 

Water Works 

12,982 

Miscellaneous t( , ,, t 

8,101 

Drainage Works 

13,191 



Latrines .. .. ... ... 

2,282 



Road repairs 

1,819 



Miscellaneous ... 

3,508 

Total ... 

82,529 

Total 

1 

73,727 


The house-tax is a tax of per cent, on the annual value of houses 
and shops. 


Iq spite of its infancy Lyallpur is already better equipped than most 
Indian towns. The two most important works which have been carried 
out are the water-supply and drainage schemes. The former which 
has cost Rs. 1,2(1,916 is designed to supply one lakh of gallons of filtered 
water per diem. The requisite power is obtained from a water wheel in 
the Tolwala Rajbaha while the canal is open, and during periods of 
closure from a steam pump. The two large reservoirs hold 4,800,000 
gallons. Water is distributed all over the town and civil station by 
means of standpipes, which are also used for the purpose of flushing 
the drains. 

The city Drainage scheme cost Rs. 73,472 and comprises an onter 
and inner intercepting drain with subsidiary drains in the more inhabited 
portions of the town. The main drains are all flushed either by canal 
water or by the water-works. The main outfall drain deposits the sullage 
water in a tank on the Amipur road, whence it is lifted by two jhallars for 
irrigation, but provision has also been made for heavy rainfall by con- 
necting the outfall drain with the natural d»aioage line between the 
Jhang and Rakh Branches. Besides the sale-proceeds of sites, Govern- 
ment contributed a lakh of rupees towards these two works. 

There are numerous latrines both inside the town and on its outskirts. 
Those inside the town are of a modern pattern and two sweepers’ houses are 
attached to each. Night-soil is removed in carts and trenched in the town 
farm. r lhe carts belong to the municipality but they are removed by a 
contractor. The street sweepings are collected by municipal sweepers who 
deposit them in carts belonging to a contractor. The latter removes 
them to a brick kiln which he rents from the municipality. There is as yet 
no strong demand for street sweepings as manure. 

There are three slaughter-houses, the ziba-kh&na for the slaughter of 
sheep and goats by Musalmans, the jhatka*kh&na for the use of Sikhs, and 
the butcher -khana for the slaughter of kine. In the two former a charge 
of annas 1-6 is made for each animal slaughtered. The butcher -khana 
contain shops, let by auction, where the meat is sold. The offal is trench- 
ed with the night-soil. The town and station road are lighted, the light- 
ing being performed by a contractor. The main bazars are all metalled, 
and lined with avenues of trees. There are four large bathing tanks in the 
town and the Lyallpur Rajbaha is also largely used by the inhabitants as 
a bathing ghat. There are no considerable public buildings in the city. Only 
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a portion of tip school has been built and the municipality still hires build- 
ings for school and boarding-houses, but these will shortly be provided at a 
cost of about Us. 24,000. A police station is also about to be made in. the 
town at a cost of Rs. 13,000 which Government has been asked to lend. The 
central chaunh of the town will be occupied by a clock tower made 
of Agra sandstone, costing about Rs. 40,000 which have been sub- 
scribed by the colonists of the B&r as a Memorial to the late Queen- 
Empress. The tower is now in the course of construction. There 
are two grain-markets in the town, both of which can, if necessray, he used 
as bonded ware-houses, but at present there is no octroi. Outside 
the town itself there are separate quarters for the sweepers, the 
gwalas (cow-keepers) and the tenants of the town farm. The town 
farm now comprises an area of 975 acres, which the Municipal Com- 
mittee is allowed to farm so long as the land is not required for other 
purposes, subject to the payment of the usual demands except mdlikdna . 
Two squares have already been made over to the Director of Land Records 
for an experimental farm and two more are to follow. Two squares will 
also be given to the proposed Normal School. Five squares have also been 
made over as a jail farm. The remaining culturable area is let on annual 
leases by the Municipality to tenants who pay cash rents. An area of 
975 acres having been let in this way for 1904-05 at a gross cash rental 
of Rs. 9,340, in addition to the Government demand at an average cf 
Rs. 4-12 per acre, or roughly Rs. 14 per acre per annum. 

The Civil Station lies on the north and south-east of the town. 
There are three main linese of buildings. That nearest to the town 
contains the offices and Police Lines, the second being mainly occupied 
by the houses of civil officers. The third line which is separated from 
the second by the municipal gardens is occupied by canal officers. The 
compounds are unusually large, ranging from 6 to 8 acres each in size. 
Sites can be obtained for building for European bungalows in the Civil 
Station at the rate of Rs. 50 per acre subject to an annual land revenue 
of Rs. 10 per acre (see Appendix 16). The roads are all skirted with 
double avenues of trees oa each side, and most of them have been 
metalled. 


The passenger railway station lies to the south-east of the town 
from which it is about half a mile distant. A branch line also runs from 
the passenger station to the goods station which is close to the city. 

The factories are 14 in number and are all employed on pressing 
or cleaning cotton. For statements of conditions see Appendix 15. They, 
with the brick kilns, which are rented to contractors by the muni- 
cipality, are divided from the town proper by the Lyallpur R&jbaha 
and goods-siding. 


Sangla was founded as a modern town in 1896. It is built on the 
east side of the railway, 69 miles from Wazir&bad. It is also known 
as Mauza 298, Rakh Branch, and was gazetted as a small town in 1900. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Gujrdnwal4 is president of the com- 
mittee and there are 4 other members, all of whom are nominated and 
unofficial. The population at the time of the Census was 1,689, but 

Income. Expenditure. 1 be J? 0W take . n aS approximately 

r 3 . Rs. o,oOU. lhe gross income from the sale 

... 3.735 1,601 of sites has been Rs. 49,588. Theprin- 

... 22,707 4,' 026 c ipal direct tax is one on buildings and 

land at the rate of 9 pies per square yard of the ground area. The 
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marginal statement shows the income (including sale of town sites) and 
the expenditure of the past two years. The principal streets have 
been metalled, and there are two large bathing tanks. A drainage scheme, 
costing Rs. 35,076, is in course of construction, towards which Govern- 
ment is being asked for a loan of Rs. 16,000. 

Chiniot Road or manza 297, Rakh Branch, is on the west of the Rail- 
way line, 84 miles from Wazir&bad and was founded in 1896. The gross 
income from the sale of town sites has been Rs. 26,467, the funds being 
controlled by the Colonization Officer. The population at the Census of 
1901 was 1,086, but the town has thriven and the present population may 
be estimated at 2,000. The principal streets have been metalled, and a 
drainage system has been provided at a cost of Rs. 13,234. There are 5 
factories and a police station, but no rest-house. 

Goira or mauza 470, Jhang Branchy was founded in 1899. In 1901 the 
population was 2,265, but it is now over 4,000. It was notified as a small 
town in 1903 with the Colonization Officer as President, there being 3 other 
members including the Tahsildar of Toba Tek Singh. All the members 
are nominated. The Committee is also the Icimbardar . The gross income 
from the sale of town sites has been Rs. 1,10,413. Under Section 211 (i) 
(a), a tax of from Re. 1 to Rs. 6 per annum has been imposed on occupiers of 
house property, the amount varying according to their means. The princi- 
pal streets have been metalled aud a combined drainage and water-supply 
system costing Rs. 62,392 is at presnt in course of construction. 
There are two large bathing tanks. Gojra is the headquarter of a first 
class police station, formerly known as Ghapni Thana. There is also an 
old sarcti with a single room rest-house attached, the school and dispensary 
being located in the sarcti. A second e!a<-s Disrrict rest-house*, a school, 
a dispensary with accommodation for 6 in-patients, and a stable for stallions 
are about to be erected. Gojra is, for its size, the n osr thriving town in the 
Chenab Colony, and does enormous export trade o f gram. The graiu 
market, which is 616 feet square,is already found too small for the accom- 
modation of grain in the busy season. There are 8 factories. 

Toba Tek Singh or mauza 326, Jhang Branch, was formerly a D&k 
Bungalow on the Jbang-Chichawatni road 23 miles distant from Jhang, 
and n&med after a chaprasi who turned faqtr and made a tank there. 
The new town, which is 144 miles from Wazirabdd on the Railway line, 
was founded in 1900. Its design is almost identical with that ot Gojra. 
The population at Census was only 1,378, but although the town was 
not at fiist very prosperous its position has greatly improved in recent 
years, and the present population must be nearly 3,000. Toba Tek Singh will 
probably be notified as a small town in a short time. Very high prices 
were obrained at the auction sales in Toba Tek Singh, the gross sum 
thus realized being Rs. 1,54,489. The principal roads have been metalled 
and three large tanks have been made for drinking and bathing purposes. 
A combined water supply and dtainage system costing Rs. 90,449 is at 
present in course of construction. Toba Tek Singh is the headquarters of 
a Tahsil and first class police station, located m a new combined building 
A stable for stallions has also been erected, but the school and dispensary 
are at present lodged in temporary quarters. There are 4 factories. 

SLahkot is called after an old shrine whic 1 enjoys ar annual madfi of 
Rs. 400. The modern town was founded in 1895 and is really omy a 
bazar in the centre of mauzas 84 and 88, Rakh Branch. The population of 
3,146 recorded at the Census included that of the two neighbouring village 
sites. There are at Sh&hkot a very good District Bungalow formerly the 
residence of the Colonization Officer, a dispensary school and police outpost. 
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Dijkot is a small bazar in the middle of mama 2G3, Rakh Branch, and 
is only classed as a town because it is one of the places where sites have 
been sold. It is the headquarters of a erst ch*.ss police station, and thme is 
a small single-room bungalow which should be avoided in the hot weather, 

Samundari is tlie headquarters of the Samimciari Talisil, and is said to 
have received its ir-imo from the expanse of water which used to stand after 
rain in what was really a moderate sized pond. There is an old saral there 
with a single room attached, as Samundari was on the high road between 
Jhang and Gugera. The new town was foundtd in 1 9 00, the population at 
Census being 320 only. It is now larger, but the fate of Samundari as a 
Talisil headquarters is hanging in the balance, and until this point is 
decided no progress is likely. It was from the iir-t only intended as a 
country market town, and there are no factories or giaiu market. The salo 
proceeds have realised Rs. 13,405 the principal expenditure incurred being 
on a well and tanks. A combined Talisil and Thana budding, post office 
and stallion stables have been erected c ol.se to the town. 

Section JD.— Miscellaneous Kevenue- 

The administration of excise, opium, drugs, stamps and income-tax is 
controlled by the Deputy Commissioners. 

Illicit distilling is almost certainly very prevalent in the Colony 
amongst the Sikli Jat immigrant*, blit very few cas £j s are brought to trial. 
The staff employed, which at Jhang consists of a Raroghn, a cletk and 
5 chctjortU-is, is hardly alequate. 1 lie following st atement shows tlio 
demand for 1903. That for country spirits should undoubtedly be much 
larger than it is, although in J903 there wore only G prosecutions. 
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In the Colony portions of the Jhang and Chiniob Tahsils, which are 
almost entirely peopled by Mu s alma n Hithari or Jangli grantees there are 
no drug or liquor shops. 

The stamp vendors are subject to the supervision of the Excise 
Ddrogha, but no figures are available for the Colony only. 

The assessment of Income-tax is made by the Tahsildars, who are 
assisted by an income-tax moharrir in each Tahsil. The figures of 
assessment are quite worthless as showing the income as actually assessed 
because the largest firms are represented by agencies only in the Colony 
and pay their tax on Colony profits in other 
R*. districts. It is impossible to give separate figures 
Toba Tek Singh * 5^93 ^ or ^ ie m i xec * Tahsils, but those for the purely. 
Samundiri ... 4,643 Colony Tahsils in 1902 are shown in the margin 

The demand in 1903 was reduced by the general 
raising of the minimum taxable income. 

Section E— Local and Municipal Government. 

The Local hate Cess is equal to I 2 i per cent, on the land revenue and 
owner’s rate, whether the latter demand is levied or not. It is credited to, 
and administered by, the District Boards of the District in which it is asses- 
sed. The income is of course very large, (in 1903 it was Rs. 2,55,390,) and it 
is steadily increasing with the cessation of remissions for free crops and the 
irrigation of extensions of the Cana). It has changed the position of the 
District Board of Jhang from poverty to affluence, for while the balance in 
hand on the 1st April 1902 was only Rs. 8,192, it is now Rs. 2,58,562. The 
income is expended mainly on roads, sarais , dispensaries, education and 
arboriculture, but although it is impossible to separate with accuracy the 
amounts spent on the Colony as opposed to the old portions of the Districts, 
there is little doubt that the Colony now hardly obtains its full share of its 
own money. When the Lyallpur District is formed the greater part of the 
Colony income will necessarily be expended on the Colony only. 

Section F — Public Works* 

The Superintending Engineer of the ChenAb Canal Circle has his head- 
quarters at Lahore, but they are about to be transferred to Lyallpur. 
There are 5 Executive Engineers on the Canal, namely those of the Kh&nki, 
Lyallpur, Jhang, Upper and Lower Gugera Divisions. The Executive 
Engineer of the KhAnki Division has his headquarters at the head works at 
Kh&nki and controls the supply sent down the Canal. He also controls 
the Canal quarry at S£ngla, but he has no other connection with the 
Colony as only a few acres of Government waste come into his Division, his 
revenue charge being confined to the proprietary areas in the Kh&ngah 
Dogran and Hafizabad Tahsils of the GujranwAla District. The remaining 
Excutive Engineers have their headquarters at Lyallpur. The Lyallpur 
Division comprises the whole of the fiakh and the greater part of the Upper 
Jhang Branch. The Jhang Division consists of the remainder of the Upper 
Jhang, the Lower Jhang and Bhow&na Branches. The Upper Gugera Divi- 
sion is formed out of the AH&n Ali Branch with the Gugera and Buraia 
Branches as far as Rodukoru and Buraia, respectively. The rest of the 
Gugera and Bur&la Branches form the Lower Gugera Division. 

It is intended to form another Division to be called the C( Buraia” on the 
Gogera Branch in view of the large extensions proposed for the Mont- 
gomery and Kabirw&la Tahsils. 
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Each Division is divided into a number of Sub-Divisions officered by 
Assistant Engineers subordinate to the Executive Engineers. The follow- 
ing table shows the present and proposed Divisions and Sub-Divisions : — 


Present. | 

Proposed. 

Division. 

Sub-Division. 

Division. 

Sub-Division. 

Khanki 

Khanki. 

Khanki 

Khanki. 

! 

Qiia Ram Kor, 


Qila Ram Kor. 


Nanuana. 

Lyallpur 

Marh. 

Ly allpur tf . ! 

Marh. 


Kot Khudayar. 


Kot Khudayar, 


Uqbana. 


Uqbana, 

Jhang 

Amipur. 

Jbang ,. 

Amipur, 


Gojra. 


Gojra. 


Wer. 


Wer. 


Ashaba. 


Ashaba. 

Upper Gugera 

Salar. 

Upper Gugera 

Salar. 


Chuharkana. 


Chuharkana. 


Sharakpur. 


Sharakpur. 

Lower Gugera 

Tarkhani. 


Buchiana. 


Bhagat. 

Lower Gugera 

Kanya. 

Buraia ... 

Buchiana. 


Bahlafe. 


Kanya. 


Tarkkani. 


Tandliwala. 


Bhagat. 




If the Lower Gugera Extensions are sanctioned, a third Sub-Division 
not yet formed will be necessitated after the proposed changes have been 
made. The Sub-Divisional Officers usually have their headquarters at the 
Inspection Houses after which their Sub-Divisions are called, but those of 
Amipur and Uqbdma have their headquarters in Lv allpur. The whole of 
the assessment of all the demands on the cultivated area is made by the 
Irrigation Department, and the Executive Officers are assisted by a numer- 
ous staff of native subordinates, whose duties can best be desciibed by 
beginning at the lowest rung of the official ladder. The following details 
are taken from a note supplied by the Superintending Engineer : — - 

The Canal patwdri is in charge of 3 or 4 villages with an average 
gross area of about 7,500 acres, of which about 4,000 are irrigated annually. 
He walks about bis circle continually inspecting the areas irrigated and 
records in his khasra shudkar or preliminary record book progressively 
the field in which irrigation is being done, either while it is being done 
or as soon after as he discovers it, and iu the same record he enters up 
the number of waterings given to each field. When the crop is approach- 
ing maturity he measures, if necessary, and records the area of 

each irrigated field in the same book, giving the cultivator a slip 

showing the area of each kind of crop recorded. Subsequently from 
the khasra shudkar he prepares a demand statement called the khatauni, 
in which he shows the assessment to be demanded from each village 
aud grantee. Besides the record of irrigation it is the duty of 

the pu twdri to note all cases of waste or unauthorised use of water 

aud to report them to the Zilladar whose general assistant he ia. He also 
measures the discharges of watercourses. There are usually about 90 
patwdris in each Division. They are appointed by tlie Divisional 
Officer. Candidates for ihe post must be between 18 and 25 years of 
age, certified medically sound and of good conduct, and they must at least 
have passed the Yei naeular Middle School Examination. Accepted Can- 
didates undergo a practical training for not less than three months under 
a Zilladar and must pass Patwari Examination before they are appointed. 
Canal patwdris get^ no leave allowances or pensions. Their pay is Rs. 8 per 
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mensem, but they can earn by goodwoika bonus which ordinarily amounts 
to Rs. 7 and in some ca?es to as much as Rs. 12 per mensem. 

Tim nvun is selected from the ‘pa ! u'<v'ti. One amni is attached to 
ea <4 h Zilladar ns a mvns/ti cr povo* ftl assistant. He checks all the woik 
i‘ b ptt'ii a* !s and ;iN‘> prepares tin* p rindmi.l records < f statistics. He 
is also sometimes detailed to assist the Zilladar in appraising failed crops 
foi remissions. Hi- salary is Rs. 15 a month with travelling allowance. 
In a hiirion to the Z ill au ari ambus, each Divisional Officer employs two 
senior amin* on Us. 20 a month whose duty it is to check the returns 
sent in tv Zilladars and t<» act generally as assistant munshis in the com- 
pilation of revenue statistics. 

The Zi’hs'lAr’s charge is usually an area of from 80,000 to 90,000 
acres with 10 or 12 pnfirurh under him. There are 8 to 12 Zilladars in 
each dantl Division. Tue duties o c aZlladar are mulrifariuus, and almost 
all the executive Revenue business of the Department is transacted either 
through him or with his assistant* \ It is his duty to check both the held 
aul office work of lbs p-itwtirti, either personally or through his amin, 
and to correct and iuit.al all eirors wlii-di he may detect. He must 
keep himself informed of the current demand for water and indent accord- 
ingly for each Distributary n the Sub-D. visional Officer, and check the 
discharges of water-courses. IT * imvstig de3 all offences under the Cansl 
A'T which come t > his notice and rep >rts rlie result to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer. He also collects sums dr pohfced by :awi/nddr» for small improve- 
ments called talckivi work?, dcp' sinng the amounts either with the Sub- 
Divisional Officer or in the nearest tieaSury, and records the transaction 
in his cash book. One cf his in ;st important- duties is to pass decisions on 
applications for the remission of demand on account of failure of crops, 
subject to an appeal to the Sub-Di\i?i"iial Officer which is seldom made. 
The rules for the remission of failed crops will be found in Appendix 12. 
The salary of a Zilladar ranges from IN. 40 to Rs, 100 a month, with travelling 
allowance at tlie rate of Re. 1-S n day when absent from his headquarters. 

The Deputy Collect >r i*» selected from amongst the senior Zillathbs. 
II 's pay ranges from IN. 200 to Rs. 400 a month. One Deputy Collector is 
attached to each banal Division as tin* principal native adviser of the Divi- 
sional Officer in all Revenue matters. He exercises disciplinary control under 
tlm Divisional Officer over the whole R iveuue Establishment, whose field an l 
office work he checks, reporting all defects in tvlministrat’on. He lias 
the powers of a second class Magistrate in trying* offences under the Canal 
Act and his principal duties are if a judicial nature. 

The Engineer Subordinate is e tlier an Oveivccr or Sub-0 rev-et r. Ueh-.s 
nothing to do with irrigation beyond seeing that the chanm U arc cnp.ibN 
of carrying the water which luu u be bent down them without breaching. 
His main duties arc the construction ant m lintenunce of lvprurs of all 
Canal works, though ho may be caffi-d upon to me,i?niv di.-e'mr - s. Hi di 
Division has usually from 12 t » 10 of moll cubordma e?, on salat i *s tang- 
ing from Ra. 30 to Rs. 1 50 a month. 

In addition to the constitution of the Canal i t -elf the Irrigation De- 
partment has made its own oihe. s ami resident* s for all its officers stationed 
in Lv all pur as veil as 86 Inspection II «us_*s i n other pnrts 0 [ the Colony. 
At (joji a, 1 ai khani and Dliagat there arc separate Sub-D. visional quarters. 
The Irrigation Department constructed the railway line from Wazhabad 
to Lyalqmr wan the exception ( i the pernuiutnt way, and it also metalled 
a iew of the roads in the CVwi Sun m at Lyallpur. 

. A: ! culverts cn Milage and \amnuln l roads are now made by the 
IrngaUon Department, the c.bt on th > Jhai.g a, d (jugera Branches being 
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defrayed from the recoveries made from the zcitnmddrs on account of the con- 
st? uction of water-cousses, the rate of recovery being* Re. 1-6 per acre except 
on the extensions of the Canal where an acreage rate of Rs. 2 per acre is 
collected, five-sixths of this sum being credited to the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. On the Rakli and Ilian AH Branches also where a demand of only 
7 annas per acre was originally levied, the culverts, etc., are constructed 
by the Irrigation Department, but the expenditure is defrayed by a special 
demand framed against each village. Formerly the Irrigation De- 
partment used also to construct culverts on District Board roads 
with funds supplied by the District Board. In future this work will be 
done either by the Roads and Buildings Branch, or by the District 
Board through its own Overseers. 

The Executive Engineer of the Lyallpur Division of the Hoads and 
Buildings Branch has his headquarters at Lyallpur and is subordinate 
to the Superintending Engineer of the 1st or Rawalpindi Circle* Until 
recently this Division included the Civil Districts of Jhang, Guj ran will a, 
Sialkot and Guj rat, a somewhat hopeless task for one man in view of the 
large works in progress in the Colony, but the charge has lately been 
reduced, and now comprises only the Jhang District, with the addition of the 
quarries at Sangla and Shahkot, the Sangla-Shahkot Road and the Drain- 
age Scheme of Sangla. The Executive Engineer is assisted at present by 
a native Temporary Engineer, a Sub- Engineer and a Supervisor, with 
several Sub-Overseers in charge of sections. A Junior European Assistant 
Engineer is also attached to the Division for practical training. The 
Executive Engineer acts as the agent of the District Board, Municipalities 
or the Colonization Officer as the case may be in the preparation of plans 
and the constr action of the more important works. The plans for water- 
supply and drainage schemes are drawn up by the Sanitary Engineer to 
the Punjab Government. 

The following is a list of the more important buildings and works con- 
structed by the Public \Y orks Department; — 

Public Buildings, 

Lyallpur ... ... ... District Court Offices. 

Treasury. 

Tahsih 

Than a. 

Public Works offices. 

Telegraph Office. 

Post Office. 

Hospital. 

School. 

Local Funds Office. 

Jail (-*till in progress). 

Reside nct’>. 

Colonization Officer. 

District Supeiintendent of Police. 

Executive Engineer. 

Civil Surgeon. 

Assistant Commissioner, — 

Registration Officer of Service Camels. 

Dak Bungalow. 

P. Yv\ D. Rest-house. 

Sanitation. 


Samumlari 
Tuba Tek Singh 

Gojra 

Chin lot Road 
Sangla 


Drainage scheme. 

Water-supply scheme. 

Combined Tails? 1 and Ihana. 

Do. do. 

Combined water-supply and drainage scheme. 
Do. do, do, 

Dim iua tre scheme. 

Tlntna. 

Diamage bcheme. 
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Works. 

Culverts. 


(6) Roads 
and Build- 
ings. 


List of 
buildings. 
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Iq addition to the above the Public Works Department has metalled 
the town roads of Toba Tek Singh and Chiniot Road and a portion of 
those in Gojra and Civil Station of Lyallpur. The road from Lyallpur 
to Khanuana, 7*89 miles, and apart of the road between Chiniot and Chiniot 
Road, 5*75 miles, have been metalled by the Department. Those from 
Lyallpur to Rodukoru, 17 miles, Kh&nuana to Satiana, 8 miles, Chiniot 
Road to PauMni, 15 miles, and S&ngla to Shahkot, 12 miles, are in pro- 
cess of construction. The funds for metalling are provided by the District 
Board, but the Provincial Government has also contributed Rs, 15,00,000 
towards the roads above mentioned. 


Section 6. — Army. 

There are no regular troops. There is a section of the Punjab 
Light Horse at Lyallpur which was once about 14 strong and commanded 
by a commissioned officer, but there is now only one trooper. There are 
a rifle range and butts alongside the Dijkot Distributary close to Lyallpur. 

There are no statistics of recruiting available, but the Colony can hardly 
be considered a good x^ecruiting ground at present, in spite of the large 
number of pensioners who have obtained grants here. Men belonging 
to the local tribes have never enlisted in the army and the whole grantee 
population is too affluent to turn to military service as a means of 
livelihood. Special provision has however been made for the exemption 
of residence of the heirs of grantees to succeed to land property in order 
to enable them to enlist if they wish to do so. 

Information as to the stud farms of Native Cavalry regiments will 
be fouud in Chapter III C, Land Revenue. 


Section H- — Police and Jails- 

The District Superintendents of Police who have their headquarters 
at Jhang and Gujrdnwala are subordinate to the Deputy Inspector General 
of Police of the Eastern Circle at Lahore. There is also an Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police at Lyallpur in charge of the Sub-Divi- 
sion, with an Inspector, The boundaries of the Th&nas or minor police 
jurisdictions do not coincide with the boundaries of the Colony or even 
with the Tahsil boundaries. Those in the Colony are : — 


District. 

Tabsil, 

Place. 

Class. 

Jhang 

Lyallpur 

Lyallpur 

1st. 



Chiniot Road 




Khurrianwala 




Sarshamir 




Dijkot 

2nd. 



Jaranwala 



Lodhranwala 

Outpost. 



Aruri 

u 



Rao Khanuana 



Sfttmmdari 

Samundari ... 

1st. 



Bahlak 

2nd. 



Murid wala 



Toba Tek Singh 

Toba Tek Singh 

1st. 


j 

Gojra 

i* 


i 

Rajana 

2nd. 


Jhang | 

Mochiwala 


Gujrauwala 

Khangah Dognin ... j 

i Sangla 




Shahkot 

Outpost. 
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In addition to the above, the Thanas of Chiniot, Bhawana and Jhang 
in the Jhang District, and of Mananwdla and Khangah DogrAn in the 
Gujranwala District include a number of Colony villages, though the 
police stations are not themselves situate in the Colony. There are also 
a few villages in the Pindi Bhattidn Thana of Hafizdbad TahsJl. The 
Lahore villages are in the M&ngtanwala Thdna. A new Th&na will shortly 
be sanctioned for Satiana in the Samundari Tahsil. 

A first class police station comprises a staff of one Deputy Inspector 
or Th&nad&r with 2 sergeants and 12 constables, while a second class 
Thana has one Deputy Inspecior or 1st giade sergernt, 1 sergeant and 
9 constables. At an cuipcst the staff consists of a sergeant and 3 or 4 
constables. 

There is a separate city Thana at Lyallpur with one Deputy Inspector, 
4 sergeants, and 50 men, and a Railway Thana with one Deputy 
Iuspector, 2 sergeants, and 10 men. The Railway Police are under the 
administrative control of the Deputy Assistant Inspector General of 
Railway Police at Lahore, bnt they report crime to the Assistant District 
Supeiintendent at Lyallpur. 

New Police Lines have been made at Lyallpur in anticipation of the 
formatiou of a new District, but only ten men are kept in reserve there, the 
main reserves being posted at Jhang aacl Gujianwala. 

There are at prescut no punitive police posts in the Colony though 
some new on*s are not unlikely to be imposed. 

In addition to the regular police there are one or more chaukiddrs 
or rural constables in every village, the rule being one chaukiddr for 
every 100 houses. Chaukiddr b are only paid Rs. 3 a month and are really 
village menials eking out a scanty living by cultivation of the menials' 
square. They are at every one's beck and call and are more useful as 
messengers than anything else. It is their duty to report crime at their 
Thanas, but being entirely under the thumb of the lambardars they can 
only fulfil this duty when it seems good to their masters. 

The thumb marks of all convicted criminals are taken and sent to 
Phillaur, a copy being kept in the District Register also. In the case of 
regular bad characters, whose antecedents are not fully known, references 
are made to Phillaur, and in the case of Bdwarias and Sansis, etc., to the 
bureau at Allahabad in the United Provinces. 

Although cattle-lifting is hardly such a general occupation as in pre- 
Colony days, trackers are invariably used iu all cases of cattle theft and it 
is chiefly by their means that offenders are brought to justice. All nomads 
are really professional trackers and their skill is marvellous. 

The Giloi Beloches come from the Montgomery District. About half (1) 
of their number were given land in mauza No. 402, Gugera Branch. It i9 
to be doubted whether they were ever much more criminal than any of 
the other Ravi tribes, but however that may be, no grantee has yet been 
caught committing crime since he received his grant, and it is probable 
that the Gilois will soon be removed from the list of registered tribes. 

The B4warias who number 1,170 are all Hindus or Sikhs and are 
really immigrants from the United Provinces, 650 of them are registered 
as belonging to a criminal tribe in the Jhang District. 

(1) Since writing the above tbe remaining members of the tribe have been granted lapc in 
602, G. B. 3. 
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Police and 
Jails. 

The Sansis. 


Literacy. 


The S£nsis, including Pakkiwaras, Bhedkuts and Bdzigars numbered 
800 at the Census. Nearly three-fourths are Hindus or Sikhs, the rest 
Muhammadans. They are registered iu Gujranwala but not in Jliaog, 
where they are proceeded against under Section 109 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, and are thereby offered an inducement to leave the Colony. 

A second class jail is under construction at Lyallpur. It is circular 
in shape and consists of 8 sections radiating from the centre. The burnt 
brick masonry portion of the building wi*h an entrance gate, offices, 
warders 5 quarters, and one section of the jail, has been constructed by the 
Public Works Department at a cost of its. 85,045. The remaining sections 
are now being built by prisoners, drafted from Mung Rasul. The first 
section is at present used as a judicial lock-up. When complete the jail 
will accommodate 338 prisoners, including 8 females and 4 boys. Separate 
sleeping cells are provided for f acli prisoner. There are no manufactures 
at present. An area of 120 aeies lias been attached to the jail, for use as 
a garden in which to grow food for prisoners. 

As might be expected from the composition of the Colony popula- 
tion, the percentage of 
literates is very low. Thus 
the average number of 
literates for the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and Native States 
is 80*3 per mile , while in 
the Colony it is only 26. 
The number of Jains is 
insignificant, but Hindus, 
Siklis and Muhammadans 

are all below the average. 

The following table gives the main figures, but no comparison with 
previous statistics is possible, and further comment would hardly be pro- 
fitable : — 


Numlercf literates of both sexes in 1,000 of total prpulation 



i 

!ln Punjab. North-West 


In Colony. 

1 Fiontier Province and 



j Native States* 

Hindus 

52 

57 '5 

Sikhs 

40 

55 G 

Muhammadans 

I 

10 

147 


1 1 

2 1 

3 

* i 

5 

G 

7 1 

8 

9 ! 

10 


Total vol illation. 1 
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Percentage oj hterutes 
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The Colony is to this extent; unfortunate in matters educational that CHA Pmir 
the District Board Funds are not administered primarily for the benefit “ — 

of the Colony, and the number of District Board Schools is comparatively ***’ 

low. Thus in the whole of the Jhang District there are only 19 ordinary * Edocatioa. 
Primary Schools, though the District Board is about to open some more. 

In Kh&ngah Dogrdn there are 5. There are only two Anglo- Vernacular 
Middle Schools, one at Lyallpur under the management of the Municipal 
Committee, the other at S£ngla, an unaided school maintained by a private 
body. The following table gives the leading statistics 
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It is hardly satisfactory that there should be only 3,557 children in 
the Colony obtaining any sort of education at all, but it is something that 
no less than 2,607 of them should be Muhammadans. Some of the J&ngli 
tribes, notably the Kharrals, are displaying considerable anxiety to obtain 
education for their children, and have started their own schools. A groat 
many of the private indigenous schools only teach the Quran by rote, but 
they are remarkably successful in developing the memory. 

Religions education is generally given and consists of teaching the 
Quran and Granth to Mahammadans and Sikhs, respectively, while the 
Bible is taught in Mission Schools. 

There are altogether 17 girls’ schools, teaching 285 girls, a relatively 
large proportion. Most of the girls receiving education are Muhammadans. 

Thereis now no Vernacular newspaper in the Colony. A “Lyallpur 
Gazette” was started in 1891), but was rapidly extinguished owing to 
want of support. 


Section J.— Medical. 

The Civil Surgeon of the Jhang District has his head-quarters at 
Lyallpur where there is a Municipal Hospital, consisting of a central block, 
which contains the dispensary and operating room, with two other blocks with 
accommodation for male and female indoor patients. An Assistant Surgeon 
is attached to the hospital and a Hospital Assistant is also entertained. 

The average number of iudoor patients is 18. There are 8 other 
dispensaries maintained by the District Boards, viz., at Gojra, Toba Tek 
Singh, Samundari, Khurrianwala, Kot Ram Chand (Mauza 334, Jhang 
Branch), Sangla, and Shdbkot, Of these only the two last receive a few 
indoor patients. In most cases the accommodation is not very first rate, 
only Sangla, Sh&hkot and Samundari being provided with regular dis- 
pensary buildings, but the District Board of Jhang has recently sanctioned 
the construction of a dispensary and hospital at Gojra. A temporary 
dispensary is about to be opened near Buraia in the Samundari Tabs'll. 

All the dispensaries are in charge of Hospital Assistants. The average 
daily attendance at all the Muncipal and District Board Hospitals is 8G0. 
The Irrigation Department maintains dispensaries and Hospital Assistants 
primarily for the use of its own establishment at the following places : — 

Lyallpur Division ... ... ... ... Marh, Uqbana, Ket Khudayar. 

Jhatig ,, ... ... ... ... Amipur, Wer, Gojra and Varyim. 

Upper Gugera „ Buchiana and Kathy ala. 

Lower Gugera „ ... ... ... ... Kanya, Tarkhani, Bahlak and Bhagat. 

But other patients are also treated. In addition to the above, dispensaries 
are maintained by the Church Missionary Society in Mauza 424, Jhang 
Branch, by the Roman Catholic Mission in Mauza 3, Rakh Branch, and 
Mauza 51, Gugera Branch. There is also a dispensary in Manza 76, Gugera 
Branch, near Khanuana, which is maintained by Dr. Jagat Singh, a capi- 
talist grantee, as a condition on which he holds his grant. 

The numbers of vaccinations are not available for the Colony as 
distinct from the Districts. The actual vaccinations are done by Vaccina- 
tors whose work is checked by Supervisors. The method employed is for 
the Vaccinators in a body to divide the villages of a zail between them 
and when this is finished to move into the next. Buffalo lymph is chiefly 
used, vaseline paste being employed when procurable. The cost of the 
vaccination establishment is met by the District Boards. 

Village sanitation is discussed in Chapter I, C (b). 
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Act III of 1893. 

Peasant Conditions, Kakh and Mian Ali Branches, 

Mazhabi Conditions, 

Yeoman Conditions, Rakh and Mian Ali Branches, 

Capitalist ditto ditto 

Peasant Conditions, Jhang and Bhowana Branches, 

Yeoman ditto ditto 

Capitalist ditto ditto 

Peasant Conditions, Gugera and Buraia Branches, 

Yeoman ditto ditto 

Capitalist ditto ditto 

Camel Service Conditions, Gugera and Buraia Branches, 

Camel Service Chaudhri Conditions, Gugera and Buraia Branches, ditto. 

Lambardari Conditions, ditto. 

Peasants on Extensions Conditions. 

Mule*breeding Draft Conditions. 

Deed of Auction Sale, 1892. 

Ditto ditto, 1899. 

Ditto ditto, 1900. 

List of Manzas on Rakh and Mian Ali Branches showing dare of imposition of owner’s 

rate. 


with form of register, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


List of Mauzas on Jhang and Bhowana Branches' 


Ditto Gugera and Buraia ditto 

Rules for remission on account of failed crops (Khardba ) , 

Rules for assessment of revenue on village sites (KirJya Tah Zamini ). 
Rakh Branch village site plan. 

Jhang ditto ditto. 

Gugera ditto ditto- 

Extensions ditto ditto. 

Camel Service ditto ditto. 

Form of deed for factory sites (old). 

Ditto ditto Devised) 

Form of deed for sites iu Civil Station of Lyalipur. 


Showing date of imposition of owners 
rate and of enhancement of malikdna. 
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Act III of 1893. 

Parsed by the Governor-G-eneral of India in Council. 

( Rectived the assent of the Governor- General on the 3rd February 1893). 

An Act to provide for the grant of Special Tenancies in certain 
Government lands in the Panjab. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the grant by the Government of 
special tenancies in certain lands in the Punjab which are the property of the 
Government and are wholly or partly irrigable from Government canals ; It is 
hereby enacted as follows: — 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, 

(2) It extends to the territories for the time being administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab ; and 

(3) It shall come into force at ouce. 

2. In this Act, unless there is something repugnant in the subject or 
context, “ Deputy Commissioner” includes also any officer appointed by the Local 
Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy Commissioner 
under this Act. 

3. The Local Government may, by notification in the official Gazette, 
apply the provisions of this Act to any tract of land which is the property of the 
Government and is wholly or partly irrigable from a canal the property of the 
Government. 

4. When this Act has been so applied to any tract, the Local Govern- 
ment may issue a statement or statements of the conditions on which it is willing 
to grant to tenants lands situate in such a tract. 

5. (i) When any such statement has been issued for any tract, the 
Deputy Commissioner shall, in manner hereinafter provided, open and maintain for 
such tract a register or registers of tenancies granted on the conditions prescribed 
in such statement. 

(2) Every such register shall have prefixed thereto a copy of the statement 
of conditions to which it relates and shall be in such form and shall contain such 
particulars as to the tenancies registered therein as the Local Government may 
prescribe, 

6. (1) Before a tenancy is gran fed to any person in any such tract, 
the prescribed particulars regarding the proposed grant shall be duly entered in 
the appropriate register, and the entry shall be* signed by the proposed tenant 
and by the Deputy Commissioner. 

7. When any entry in any such register has been so signed as directed in 
the last foregoing section, the person signing the same as proposed tenant and 
his successors in interest shall, notwithstanding any previous agreement or any- 
thing contained in the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, or the Hazara Tenancy 
Regulation, 1887, or any other enactment now in force, be deemed to have 
accepted and to hold the lauds described in such entry as a tenant from the Gov- 
ernment on the conditions prescribed in the statement prefixed to such register. 

8. The rights or interests vested in a tenant by or under this Act shall not 
be capable of being attached or sold in execution of a decree or order of any coart 
or in any insolvency proceedings, nor shall they or any of them, without the 
previous consent in writing of the Financial Commissioner, be transferred or 
charged by any sale, gift, mortgage or other private contract. 

9. All sums due to the Government in respect of tenancy granted in 
pursuance of this Act shall be recoverable as if they were arrears of land reveuu 3 
due from the tenant in respect of such tenancy. 
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Punjab Government No. 101, dated 12 th August 1896. 

Revenue (Irrigation) Department, August 1896, Nos- 1—11- 

No. 8. 


Enclosure 
to Financial 
Co m m i a* 
s i o n e r’a 
No. 323, dated 
2 7th April 
1896. 


Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to a tenant of the peasant class lands situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by notification published in the Punjab Government Gatette No. 99, 
dated 12th August 1896, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Govern- 
ment Tenancies (Punjab) Act, have been applied to a certain tract of land the 
property of Government, and wholly or partly irrigable from the Rakh and 
Mian Ali Branches of the Chenab Canal, and whereas Government is willing to 
grant a part of the said tract to tenants of the peasant class, the following 
statement of conditions on which Government is willing to grant land to such 
tenants is issued in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the same 
Act : — 


1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to 
say, the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion in 
the selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “ the lands’* and “ the said lands” shall, so far 
as each separate tenancy is concerned, he deemed to apply to and designate the 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section5 of Act III or 1893, to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to be prefixed : (6) “ the date of the commencement 
of the tenancy ” shall mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement 
in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 18, be for a term of years which will expire 
on the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy 
in column 8 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III 
of 1893 regarding the tenancy. 

4. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 
in accordance with these conditions in respect of laud which has already been 
the subject of such a tenancy and from which the original teuant has absconded 
or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new period of 
remissions in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of 
these conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the lands (1) all grounds 
situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, excavated or 
otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and (2) all existing rights to 
and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-w r ashings, earth-oil and quarries in 
or under the said lauds or any part thereof, together with all easements hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. 
And it likewise excepts and reserves the rights of the public to use existing 
thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof including a width of 

kadams on either side of survey base lines and also any lines of road which 
though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground. 

6. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for purpose of 
searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and 
minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment 
of the ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and 
over all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth- oil, quarries and 
easements in or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 
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7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant 
shall accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction 
and compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall at all times on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the said 
lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner 
be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads, 
water-courses or any works connected therewith, and the tenant shall if required 
accept in full satisfaction and compensation for the same an equal area of land 
elsewhere on the canal within the tract of land to which Act III of 1893 has 
been extended, or such other form of compensation as the Deputy Commissioner 
may determine, together with any compensation which the Deputy Commis- 
sioner may consider reasonable on account of the cost of any improvements 
mide by the tenant on the lands resumed by Government. The land given in 
exchange under this clause shall be held by the tenant on the same conditions 
in all respects as the land resumed. Provided always that the Deputy Com- 
missioner may, from time to time, by order in writing signed by him reserve 
in favour or any person or persous or any class of persons or of the public 
generally a right of way of such description as he thinks fit and specifies in the 
said order, through the said lands or any part thereof, and over a strip thereof 
not exceeding at any point two karams in width, and that no compensation of 
any kind shall be claimable by any person in respect of such reservation as is 
in this proviso referred to, but in respect of any area so reserved no owner’s rate, 
occupier’s rates, laud revenue, mnhhhia or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 

9. The tenant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, 
together with his share of the cost of the water-course or water-courses of the 
estate in winch the said lands are situated, as calculated and fixed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lauds or any part thereof, and shall keep 
them when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or 
discovery of crime as is incumbent on the owners and occupiers oi land by any 
law or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be 
responsible in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of 
villages or under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the 
Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner’s 
rate, occupier’s rates, malikuna and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times and 
places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 

For a period of twenty years from the 1st of April 1892, and thereafter 
until altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority, the land 
revenue assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the said land shall be 
as follows : — 

(а) land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, 
eight annas for that harvest ; 

(б) owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 

harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

( c ) cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and 
owner’s rate. 
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The tenant shall pay occupier's rates for each, acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined by the Punjab Government from time to time 
by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873; and he shall pay mahkana at the rate of four annas per rupee on land 
revenue and owner's rate for a period of ten years from the date entered in 
column 8 of the entry in the register maintained under Act III of 1893, which 
concerns the tenancy, and thereafter for the next teu years at the rate of six 
annas per rupee. 

Provided that — 

(1) Government shall remit (#) the whole demand on account of owner’s 
rate for ten years from the date entered in column 9 of the entry in 
the said register concerning the tenancy and ( b ) the whole demand on 
account of land revenue, occupier’s rates, mahkana and cesses during 
the first year, and one-half of the demand under the aforesaid heads 
during the second year, after the date entered in column 8 of the 
entry in the said register concerning the tenancy ; and 

NuU \~ For the purpose of calculating mdlikdna and ces393 the remission of owner’s rate 
shall not he tuk^n into account. 

(2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in part 
in respect of any part of the said lauds, in case of failure of 
crops. 

Provided, also, that if the tenant shall obtain a right of occupancy under 
clause 18 of this statement of conditions in respect of the said lands or any part 
thereof, ho shall never pay mahkana on account of the lauds in respect of which 
he obtains such right of occupancy at a rate exceeding eight aunas per rupee on 
land revenue and owner’s rate. 

13. The tenant may use for his owu bond file private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands, any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, but such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged, or given away by the tenant ; provided that any trees or brushwood 
which it is necessary to remove in oider to bring the said lands or any part there- 
of under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may be 
sold by him. 

14. The portion of the area of the mauzi in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it 
and, with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, to cut wood from it for his 
bond fide domestic porposes when the wood ou his tenancy is exhausted. But 
he shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibition 
shall be regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within the 
meaning of clause 19. 

15. The tenant shall settle permanently in the estate in which the said 
lands are situated within three years from the date entered in column 8 of the 
entry iu the register maintained under sections of that Act III of 1893 which, 
concerns the tenancy, provided that, when the tenancy has devolved upon the 
heirs or legal representatives of the original tenant and is held jointly by two or 
more persons the Deputy Commissioner may for sufficient reason excuse any of 
such joint holders from personal residence in the estate. 

16. The tenant may sink well*?, make water-courses, plant trees, build 
houses and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by 
him of the conditions and liabilities set forth in 'this statement, shall be entitled 
to all the products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof. 
Provided that no water-course shall be made on a plan or in a position dis^ 
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approved by the Canal Officer and that every water-course in use shall be kept; in 
proper repair by the tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 

17. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a 
manner which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and 
shall bring one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation within 
three years from the date entered in column 8 of the entry in the register 
maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and 
one-half thereof similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and 
thereafter he shall keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half 
thereof. 

18. At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in 
column 8 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 
1S93 which concerns the tenancy, the tenant having duly paid all sums due to 
Government under these provisions, and having duly observed all the stipula- 
tions herein contained and to be by him observed, shall be entitled at any time 
to receive from the Government a sanad giving him a right of occupancy in the 
said lands. Provided that thereafter the tenant shall bold and possess the said 
lands and every part thereof subject for ever to all the provisions and 
stipulations herein contained, the following only excepted, namely, clauses 8 
and 9. 

19. If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
due to Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or any of the 
stipulations herein contained and to he by him observed, then, and in any such 
case the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensation 
whatever resume and repossess the whole of the said lands. 

20. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant, during the currency of the tenancy, as to the property and lights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as to 
any of the conditions of the tenancy or as to any matter or thing anywise connected 
therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the Deputy 
Commissioner whose decision shall be final and conclusive between Government 
and the tenant. 

21. In every part of this statement the term “ the tenant” shall be 
deemed to include the tenant, his heirs and legal representatives : the term 
“ Deputy Commissioner n shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed 
by the Local Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy 
Commissioner under Act III of 1893 : the term “ improvements ” shall be deemed to 
mean improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1887 : and the term “ the Government ” shall be deemed to include the Sec- 
retary of State for India in Council, his successors and assigns and every person 
duly authorized by the Government of the Pun jab to act for or to represent the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in relation to any matter or thing 
contained in or arising out of this statement. 
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APPENDIX 2 (6). 

Punjab Government No. 101, dated 12 th August 1896. 

Revenue (Irrigation) Department, August 1896, Nos- 1—11 

No. 10. 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant land situated on the Chenab Canal to tenants of the 
Mazhabi Sikh Class selected for such grants under the 
orders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief from the 
23rd, 32nd and 34th Pioneer Regiments. 

Whereas by notification published, in tbe Punjab Government Gazette, No. 99 
dated 12th August 1896, the provisions of £ct III of 1893, the Government Tenan- 
cies (Punjab) Act have been applied to a certain tract of land the property of 
Government, and wholly or partly irrigable from the Rakh and Mian Ali Branch- 
es of the Chenab Canal, and whereas Government is willing to grant a part of 
the said tract to tenants of the Mazhabi Sikh class selected for such grants under 
the orders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief from the 23rd, 32nd 
and 34th Pioneer Regiments, the following statement of conditions on which 
Government is willing to grant land to such tenants is issued in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act : — 

L No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to say, 
the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion in the 
selection of tenants for the lauds referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement, (a) 4 * the lands ” and the said lands ” shall, so far as each 
separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the lands includ- 
ed in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act 
III of 1893, to which a copy of this statement, in accordance with that section, is 
required to be prefixed ; ( 6) the date of the commencement of the tenancy ” shall 
mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement in the register main- 
tained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 18, be for a term, of years whicn will expire 
on the expiration of twenty years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy 
in column 8 of the entry iu the register maintained under Section 5 t>r Act III re- 
garding the tenancy. 

4. When any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893, in 
accordance with these conditions, in. respect of iau-u which has already been the 
subject of such a tenancy, and from which the original tenant has absconded or 
been ejected, such subsequent teutnt shall not enjoy any new' period of remis- 
sions in addition to that enjoyed by the origin il tenant under clause 12 of these 
conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the lands, (1) all grouuds 
situate in the said lands or any part thereof already na irked out. excavated or 
otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and (2) all existing rights to 
and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quart ies m 
or under the said lauds or any part thereof, together with all ease mints hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. 
And it likewise except3 and reserves the right of the public to use existing 
thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof, includlajr a width of 
lj kzdami on either side of survey base lines, and also any lines of road which 
though not yet made, hare been marked oat upon the ground. 
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d. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting, or carrying away any such mines and 
minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment 
of the ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and 
overall mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth- oil, quarries and ease- 
ments in or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 

7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
e.seieise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full statisf action and 
compensation for the same. 

S, The tenant shall, at all times on receipt of a requisition in writing 
tied bv the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
t ike possession of and to dually resume for the Government so much of the said 
lands as ni.iv, from time to time, in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner, 
be required for tne construction, repairs*or maintenance of railways, roads, water- 
courses or any works connected therewith, and the tenant shall if required accept 
in full satisfaction and compensation for the same an equal area of land elsewhere 
on The canal within the tract of land to which Act III of 1893 has been extended, 
or such other form of compensation as the Deputy Commissioner may determine, 
together with any compensation which the Deputy Commissioner may consider 
leasonub e on account of the co-»t of any improvements made by the tenant on 
th^ lands renamed by the Government. The land given in exchange under this 
■ Mull be held by the tenatit on the same conditions in all respects as the 

i t i i itsmv.d. Provided always that the Deputy Commissioner may, from time 
to tinir, by an order iu writing signed by him, reserve in favour of any person 
or person^ or any class of persons or of the public generally a right of way of 
sucn description as he thinks tit and specifies in the said order, through the 
said lands or any part thereof and over a strip thereof not exceeding at any point 
two karojns in width, and that no compensation of any kind shall be claimable 
h; any person in respect of sack, reservation as is in this proviso referred to, but 
in ie-p'- ‘t of any area so reserved no owner’s rate, occupiers’ rates, land revenue, 
k Utk'i -d or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 

The tenant a hail pay, at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
L mimissionei, the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, 
touethor u ith his share of the cost of the watercourse or water-courses of the 
estate in which the said lands aie situated, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

1 ?. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy Com- 
iiiis-iouer shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when eteo*ml in go;d repair t * the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

] 1, The tenaut shall reader all such assistance in the prevention or discov- 
ei v of crime as incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any law or 
to.* the time being in force iu the Punjab, and is and shall be responsible 
m the s une manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of villages are 
under ary track Ttw or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab. 

1 The tenant shall pay when das all land revenue assessments, owners 
omjapie.s’ rates, m**Ukdmt and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
i aspect of the said lands or any part thereof, to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 

For a per od of twenty years from the 1st of April 1892, and thereafter 
until altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority, the land 
revenue assessment, owner's rate, and cesses in respect of the said lands shall 
be as follows : — 

(a) i.uid revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, eight 
annas for that harvest ; 
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(6) owner's rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 
harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and owner's 
rate. 

The tenant shall pay occupiers' rates for each acre irrigated fiom the canal 
according to the scale determined Vy the Punjab Government from time to time 
by rules made under Section 36 (f the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act. 
1873; and he shall pay 'malihuna for each acre cultivated with a crop at any 
harvest at the rate of four annas per acre for that harvest for the term of the 
tenancy. 

Provided that — 

(1) Government will remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner's 

rate for ten years from the 1st of April 189*2, ( 1 ) the whole demand 
on account of land revenue, mdlilana , and cesses during the first 
year, and one-half of the demand under the aforesaid heads, dming the 
second year after the date entered in column 8 of the entry in the 
register maintained under Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, 
and ( c ) the whole demand *on account of cccupieihs i ate dining the 
first year, and one-half of the demand on account of the same rate 
during the second year after the date enteied in column 9 of the 
entry in the said register concerning the tenancy ; 

Note. — F or the parposeof calculating iniUkdnu and cesse3 the remission of owner’s 
rate shall not be taken into account. 

(2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 

officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afoio- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of tl em in whole or in part 
in respect of any part of the said land© in case of failure of crops : 

Provided also, that if the tenant shall obtain a right cf occupancy under 
clause 18 of this statement of conditions in respect of the said lands ox any par t 
thereof, he shall never pay molikdna on account of the lards m xespect of which 
he obtains such right of occupancy, at a late exceeding eight anm s per rupee on 
land revenue and owner's rate. 

13. The tenant may use for his own bond Me private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands, any trees or brushwood stand- 
ing thereon, but such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, exchanged 
orgiven away by the tenant ; provided that any trees or brushwood which it is 
necessary to remove in order to bring the said lands or any part thereof under 
cultivation, shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may be sold by him. 

14. The portion of the area of the manza in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it, and, 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, to cut wood from it for bis bcnu 
fide domestic purposes when the wood on his tenancy is exhausted. But he shall 
not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibition shall be regard- 
ed as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within the meaning of clause 19. 

15. The tenant shall settle permanently in the estate in which the said lands 
are situated within three years from the date entered in column 8 of the entry in 
the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893, which concerns the 
tenancy ; provided that when the tenancy has devolved upon the heirs oi legal 
representatives of the original tenant, and is held jointly by two or more persons, 
the Deputy Commissioner may for sufficient reason excuse any of snch joint 
holders from personal residence in the estate. 

16. The tenant may sink wells, make water -courses, plant trees, build 
houses and otherwise improve the land and, subject to the due fulfilment by him 
of the conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to all 
the products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof ; Pro Tided that 
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no water-course shall be made on a plan or in a position disapproved bj the canal 
officer, and that every water-course in use shall be kept in proper repair by the 
tenant to the satisfaction of the canal officer, 

17. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any paxt thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and shall 
bring one-third of the culturable area thereof tinder cultivation within three 
years from the date entered in column 3 of the entry in the register maintained 
under Section 5 of Act II I of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and one-half 
thereof similaily reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter he 
shall keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof, 

IS. At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in column 
8 of the entry in the register maintained under Section oof Act III of 1893 which 
concerns the tenancy, the tenant, having duly paid all sums due to Government 
under these provisions, and having duly observed all the stipulations herein con- 
tained and to be by him observed, shall be entitled at any time to receive from 
the Government a sanad giving him a right of occupancy in the said lands : 
Provided that thereafter the tenants shall hold and possess the said lands and 
every part thereof subject for ever to all the provisions and stipulations herein 
contained, the following only excepted, namely, clauses 8 and 9. 

19. If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
doe to Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or any of 
the stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then, and in any such 
case, the Government may forthwith, without payment of any compensation 
whatever, resume and repossess the whole of the said lands. 

20. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant, during the currency of the tenancy, as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as 
to any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise 
connected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner, whose decision shall be final and conclusive between Govern- 
ment and the tenant. 

21. In every part of this statement the term ;1 the tenant shall be deemed 
to include the tenant, his heirs, and legal representatives : the term 41 Deputy 
Commissioner ” shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the 
Local Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy Com- 
missioner under Act III of 1893: the term “ improvements v shall be deemed 
to mean improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1887 : and the term “the Government ” shall be deemed to include the Secretary of 
State for India in Counil, his successors, and assigns, and every person duly 
authorized by the Government of the Punjab to act for or to represent the 
Secretary c>£ State for India in Council in relation to any matter or thiDg 
contained in or arising out of this statement. 
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Punjab Government No. 62 , dated 5th June 1897 . 

Statement of Condition on which Government is willing to grant 
to tenants of the Yeoman Class land situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government, Gazette , 
No. 99 , dated 12th August 1896, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Govern- 
ment Tenants (Punjab) Act-, have been applied to a certain tract of land, the 
property of Government and wholly or partly irrigable from the Rakh and 
Mian Ali Branches of the Chenab Canal, and whereas Government is willing to 
let a part of the said tract to tenants of the yeoman class on payment of a 
nvzarand of Rs. 6 per acre, ODe moiety of which shall be payable before the com- 
mencement of the tenancy, the following statement of conditions on which 
Government is willing to let lands to tenants of the said yeoman class is issued 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act: — 

1. No person shall he entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to 
say, the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion in 
the selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “the lands ” and “ the said lands shall, so far as 
each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of 1893 to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to be prefixed: (6) “ the date of the commencement 
of the tenancy n shall mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement 
in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the condition set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 18, be for a term of years which will expire on 
the expiration of twenty years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy 
in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III 
of 1893 regarding tenancy. 

4. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 
in accordance with these conditions in respect of land which has already been 
the subject of such a tenancy and from which the original tenant has absconded 
or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new period of remis- 
sion in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of these 
conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the said lands (1) all 
grounds situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, ex- 
cavated or otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and (2) all existing 
rights to and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and 
quarries in or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all 
easement heretofore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or 
any part thereof. And it|likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to 
use existing thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof including 
a width of li kadams on either side of the survey base lines, and also any lines of 
road which though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground. 

6. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, 
coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries and for the full enjoyment of the 

ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over 
all mines and minerals, coals, gold* washings, earth-oil, quarries and easements 
in or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 
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7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the Same. 

8. The tenant shall, at all times on receipt of a requisition in writing 
sign ed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the said 
lands as may, from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner, 
be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads, water- 
courses or any works connected therewith ; and the tenant shall be entitled to no 
compensation for the resumption of the said land except such compensation as 
the Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable on account of the cost of any 
improvements made by the tenant on the land resumed by Government ; provided 
that Government shall also refand to the lessee all sums paid by him on account 
of the resumed land under clause 12 of this statement for the two years preceding 
the date of the resumption. 

9. The tenant shall pay, at the time or times appointed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said land together 
with his share of the cost of the water-course or water-courses of the estate in which 
the said lands are situated, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy Commissioner ; 
and he shall pay to the Deputy Commissioner the second moiety of nazarana due 
in respect of the said lands within five years of the date recorded in column 10 of 
the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893, which 
concerns the tenancy. 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy Com- 
missioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or dis- 
covery of crime as is incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any law or 
rules for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be responsible in 
the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of villages are under 
any track law or rales for the time being in force in the Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner’s 
rate, occupiers’ rates, mdUk&na, and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof, to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 

For a period of twenty years from the 1st April 1892, aud thereafter until 
altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority, the land revenue 
assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the said lands shall be as 
follows : — 

(а) land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, eight 

annas for that harvest ; 

(б) owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 

harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and owner's 
rate. 

The tenant shall p ay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined by the Panjab Government from time to time 
by rules made nnder Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873, and he shall pay malik&na at the rate of four annas per rupee on land 
rerenae and owner’s rate for a period of ten years from the date entered in 
column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Act III of 1893, which 
concerns the tenancy and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of six 
annas per rupee. 
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Provided that — 

(1 ) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner's 

rate for ten years from the date entered in column II of the entry 
in the said register concerning the tenancy, and ( b ) the whole 
demand on account of land revenue, occupiers’ rates, malikana and 
cesses for the first year, and one-half of the demand under the afore- 
said heads for the second year after the date entered in column 10 
of the entry in the said register concerning the tenancy ; and 

Note.— F or the purpose of calculating mS.likd.na and cesses the remission of owaer’s 
rate shall not be taken iato account. 

(2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 

officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in part 
in respect of any part of the said lands in case of faiiare of crops. 

13. The tenant may use for his own bond Jiie private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands, any trees or bruhswood 
standing thereon, but such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged or given away by the tenant; provided that any trees or brush- 
wood which it is necessary to remove in order to brmg the said lands or any 
part thereof under cultivation, shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant 
and may be sold by him. 

Id. The portion of the area of the mauza in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it, 
and, with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, to cut wood from it for 
his bond tide domestic purposes when the wood on his tenancy is exhausted. 
But he shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibi- 
tion shall be regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within 
the meaning of clause 19. 

15. The tenant shall construct a house on the said lands or in the village 
in which they are situated and either reside therein himself or cause some com- 
petent member of his family or other person approved by the Deputy Com* 
missioner to reside there. And further, the tenant or his representative shall not, 
without permission of the Deputy Commissioner recorded in writing, cultivate 
the said lands or any part thereof by means of any person who during the 
previous year shall have cultivated lands owned by other persons than the Gov- 
ernment in the Gujranwaia, Jhangor Montgomery Districts. 

16. The tenant may sink wells, make w^ater-courses, plant trees, build 
houses and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him 
of the conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to 
all the products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof: Provided 
that no water-course shall be made on a pianor in a position disapproved by the 
canal officer, and that every water-course in use shall be kept in proper repair by 
the tenant to the satisfaction of the canal officer 

17. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which be hold3 them, and shall bring 
one-third of the cultnrable area thereof under cultivation within three years from 
the date entered in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Act 
I LI of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and one-half thereof similarly reckoned 
within five years from the same date, and thereafter he shall keep the said land 
under cultivation to the extent of one -half thereof. 

18. At or after the expiration of five year^ from the date entered in column 
10 of the entry in the register maintained under Act III of 1893 which concerns 
th* tenancy, the tenant having paid in the manner hereinbefore provided alL 
sums due to Government under these provisions, and having duly observed all 
the stipulations herein contained to be by him observed, ahull ha entitled at any 
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time during the term of the tenancy to purchase from the Government the pro- 
prietary right in the said lands on payment to the Government of purchase money 
calculated at a price per acre for the whole area of the tenancy equal to ten times 
the sum of the highest rates per acre of owner’s-rate, land revenue and malikana 
leviable under these conditions. Soch purchase money may be paid in five 
yearly instalments, the last four bearing interest from the date of pmchase at 
6j- per cent., and in the event of any such purchase the purchaser and his heirs 
legal representatives and assigns shall bold and possess the said lands and every 
part thereof free of any payment on account of malikana but subject to all the 
conditions and stipulations contained in clauses 5, 6, 7, 12, 15, 17, 19 and 20 of 
this statement. 

19. If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
doe to Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or any of the 
stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then, and in any such 
case, the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensation 
whatever resume and repossess the whole of the said lands. 

20. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant during the currency of the tenancy as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as to 
any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise 
connected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner whose decision shall be final and conclusive between 
Government and the tenant. 

21. In every part of this statement the term “ the tenant” shall he deemed 
to include the tenant, his heirs and legal repiesentatives: the term “ Deputy 
Commissioner ” shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the 
Local Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner under Act III of 1893: the term “ improvements ” shall be deemed to 
mean improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act 
1887 ; and the term “ the Government ” shall be deemed to include the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council, bis successors and assigns, and also every 
person duly authorized by the Government of the Punjab to act for or to repre- 
sent the Secretary of State for India iu Council in relation to any matter or 
thing contained in or arisiug out of this statement, 
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Punjab Government No. 62 , dated 5 th June 1897 . 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to tenant of the Capitalist class land situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government Gazette No. 99, 
dated 12th August 1896, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government 
Tenants (Punjab) Act, have been applied to a certaiu tract of land, the property 
of Government and wholly or partly irrigable from the Rakh and Mian Ali 
Branches of the Canal, and whereas the Government is willing to grant a part 
of the said tract to tenants of the capitalist class on payment of a nazardna^ 
the following statement of conditions on whieh Government is willing to grant 
land to tenants of the said capitalist class who have paid the prescribed nazardna 
is issued in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act. 

t, No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to say 
the Government hereby reserves to itselt and retains absolute discretion iu the 
selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. Iu this statement — 

(a) “ the lands ” and “ the saids lands ” shall, so far as each separate tenancy 
is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the lands included in that 
tenancy as entered in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act HI of 1893 
to which a copy of this statement in accordance with that section is required to 
be prefixed ; ( b ) “ the date of the commencement of the tenancy ” shall mean 
the date recorded as the date of such commencement in the register maintained 
nnder Section 5 of Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 17, be for a term of years which will expire 
on the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy 
in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section o of Act III 
of 1893 regarding the tenancy. 

4. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 in 
accordance with these conditions in respect of land which has already been the 
subject of such a tenancy and from which the otiginal tenant has absconded or 
been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new period of remissions 
in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of these condi- 
tions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the said lands (1) all grounds 
situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, excavated or 
otherwise utilized for the disfributary channels, and (2) all existing rights to 
and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, eai'th-oil and quarries in 
or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all easements hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. 
And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to use existing 
thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof including a width of 

hadams on either side of the survey baselines, and also any lines of road w r hich 
though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground. 

6. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, 
coals, gold- wasliings f eat th-oil and quarries, aud for the tall enjoyment of the 
ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over 
all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil, quarries and easements 
in or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 
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7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by 
the exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant 
shall accept the snm awaided by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction 
and compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall at all times on receipt of a requisition in writing signed 
by the Deputy Commissioner permit the said Deputy Commissioner to take 
possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the said 
lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner 
be required for the construction, repairs cr maintenance of railways, roads, water- 
courses or any works connected therewith; and the tenant shall be entitled to no 
compensation for the resumption of the said land except such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable on account of the cost of any im* 
provements made by the tenant on the land resumed by Government provided that 
Government shall also refund to the tenant all sums paid by him on account of the 
resumed land under clause 12 of this statement for the two years preceding the 
date of the resumption. 

9. The tenant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands 
together with his share of the cost of the water-course Or water-courses of the 
estate in which the said lauds are situated as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy Com- 
missioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or discovery 
of crime bs is incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any law or 
rules from the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be responsible 
in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of villages are 
under any Track Law or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner’s 
rate, occupiers ’ rates, malikana and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 

For a period of twenty years from the 1st April 1892 and thereafter until 
altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority the land 
revenue assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the said lands shall 
be as follows : — 

(a) land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, eight 

annas for that harvest ; 

( b ) owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 

harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and owner’s 

rate. 

The tenant shall pay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined by the Punjab Government from time to time 
by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Acts 
1873, and he shall pay malikana at the rate of four annas per rupee on land 
revenue and owner’s rate for a period of ten years from the date entered in column 
10 of the entry in the register maintained under Act III of 1893, which concerns 
he tenancy and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of six annas per 
upee. 
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Provided that — 

(1) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner’s 

rate for ten years from the date entered in column 11 of the said 
entry in the said register concerning the tenancy, (b) the whole 
demand on account of land revenue, occupiers’ rates, md^kdna and 
cesses for the first year, and one-half of the demand under the 
aforesaid heads for the second year after the date entered in column 
10 of the entry in the said register concerning the tenancy; and 

Note. — F or the purpose of calculating mdUko'na and oessea the remission of owner’s rate 
shall not be taken into account. 

( 2 ) it shatl be in the option of the Depnty Commissioner or any other 

officer empowered by the Panjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in part 
in respect of auy part of the said lands in case of failure of crops. 

13. The tenant shall pay on or before the date fixed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner the price fixed by the Deputy Commissioner on account of the trees 
and brushwood standing upon the said lands. 

14. The tenant shall construct a house on the said lands or in the 
village in which they are situated and either reside therein himself or cause some 
competent member of his family or other person approved by the Deputy 
Commissioner to reside there. And further the tenant or his representative shall 
not without permission of the Deputy Commissioner recorded in writing cultivate 
the said lands or any part thereof by means of any parson who during the 
previous year shajl have cultivated lands owned by persons other than the 
Government in the Gujranwala, Jhang or Montgomery Districts. 

15. The tenant may sink wells, make water-courses, plant trees, build houses 
and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him of 
the conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to all the 
products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof : Provided that no 
water-course shall be made on a plan or in a position disapproved by the Canal 
Officer and that every water-course in use shall be kept in proper repair by the 
tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 

16. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and shall 
bring one-third of the calturable area thereof under cultivation within three 
years from the date entered in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained 
under Section 5 of Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and one-half 
thereof similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter 
he shall keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

17. At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in column 

10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III 0 f 1893 
which ooncerns the tenancy the tenant having paid it the manner hereinbefore 
provided all sums due to Government under these provisions, and having duly 
observed all the stipulations herein contained to be by him observed, shall be 
entitled at any time daring tlio term of the tenancy to purchase from the Govern- 
ment the proprietary right in the said lands on payment to the Government of 
purchase money calculated at a price per acre for the whole area of the tenancy 
equal to ten times the sum of the highest rates per acre of owner’s rate land 
revenue and mdlikdna leviable under these conditions. Such purchase money 
may be paid in five yearly instalments, the last four bearing interest from the 
date of purchase at 6| per cent., and in the event of any such purchase the pur- 
chaser and his heirs, legal representatives and assigns shall hold arid possess the 
said lands and every part thereof free of any payment on account of mdlikdna but 
subject to all the conditions and stipulations contained in clauses 5, 6 7 12 
14 , 16, 18 and 19 of this statement. ’ ’ ' 
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18 . If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
dne to Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or any of 
the stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then, and in any 
such case, the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensation 
whatever resume and repossess the whole of the said lands. 

19 . In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant during the currency of the tenancy as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as to 
any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise 
connected therewith, the said dispute s hail be referred for the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner whose opinion shall be final and conclusive between 
Government and the tenant. 

20. In every part of this statement the term “ the tenant ” shall be deemed 
to include the tenant, his heirs and legal representative : the term “ Deputy Com- 
missioner ” shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the local 
Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy Commissioner 
under Act III of 1893: the teim “ improvements 99 shall be ceemed to mean 
improvements as defined in Section 4 ( 19 ; of the Punjah Tenancy Act, 1887 : 
and the term the Government” shall be deemed to include the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, his successors and assigns, and also every person duly 
authorized by the Government of the Punjab to act for or to represent the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in relation to any matter or thing con- 
tained in or arising out of this statement. 
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Punjab Government JSfo. 59 , dated 17 th April 1897 . 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to a tenant of the peasant class lands situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notifications published in the Punjab Government Gazette 
Nos. 26 of 29th June 1897, 66 of loth July 1898 and 36 of 9th April 1903, 
the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, have 
been applied to a certain tract of land the property of Government, and wholly 
or partly irrigable from the Jhang and Bhowana Branches of the Chenab Canal, 
and whereas Government is willing to grant a part of the said tract to tenants 
of the peasant class, the following statement of conditions on which Government 
is willing to grant land to such tenants is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 4 of the same Act : — 

1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to say, 
the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion in the 
selection of tenants for the lauds referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “ the lands ” and 4fc the said lauds” shall, so far as * 
each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section o of Act III of 1893, to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to be prefixed : (6) the date of the commencement of 
the tenancy ” shall mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement 
in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 18, be for a term of years which will expire 
on the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy 
in column 8 of the entry iu the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 
1893 regarding the tenancy. 

4. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 
iu accordance with these conditions in respect of land which has already been 
the subject of such a tenancy and from which the original tenant has absconded 
or been ejected such subsequent tcuaut shall not enjoy any new period of remis- 
sions iu addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of these 
conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the lands, (1) all grounds 
situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, excavated or 
otherwise utilized fortbe distributary channels, and (2) all existing rights to and 
over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries in or under 
the said lands or any part thereof, together with all easements heretofore enjoyed 
by the Government in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. Aud it like- 
wise excepts and reserves the right of the public to use existing thoroughfares 
traversing the said lands or any part thereof including a width of kadams on 
either side of survey base lines and also any lines of road which though not yet 
made have been marked out upon the ground. 

6- The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, 
coals, gold-washings, earth-oil aud quarries, and for the full enjoyment of the 
ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and 
over all mines aud minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil, quariies and 
easements iu or under the said land and all parts thereof. 
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7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the 
said lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commis- 
sioner be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, 
roads, water-courses or any works connected therewith, and the tenant shall, if 
required, accept in full satisfaction and compensation for the same an equal 
area of land elsewhere on the canal 'within the tract of land to 'which Act III 
of 1893 has been extended, or such other form of compensation as the Deputy 
Commissioner may determine, together with any compensation which the Deputy 
Commissioner may consider reasonable on account of the cost of any improve- 
ments made by the tenant on the lands jesumed by Government. The land 
given in exchange under this clause shall be held by the tenant on the same condi- 
tions in all respects as the land resumed. Provided always that tlie Deputy 
Commissioner may, from time to time, by order in writing signed by bim reserve 
in favour of any person or persons or any class of persons or of the public 
generally a right of way of such description as he thinks fit and specifies in the 
said order, through the said lands or any part thereof, and over a strip thereof 
not exceeding at any point two kadama in width, and that no compensation of 
any kind shall be claimable by any person in respect of such reservation as is in 
this proviso referred to, but in respect of any area so reserved no owner's rate, 
oecupiers’-rates, laud revenue, muUkdna or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 

9. The tenant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner the 'whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, 
together with his share of the cost of the W’ater-conrse or water-courses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated, and also of the cost of a suitable 
drinking well near the village site, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

10. Thetenantslmll duly c imply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. The tenaut shall render all such assistance in the prevention or 
discovery of crime as is incumbent on the ow’ners and occupiers of land by any 
law or rules for the time being in force in th* Punjab, and is and shall be 
responsible in the same manner as headman, watchmen or other inhabitants of 
villages are under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the 
Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner’s 
rate, occupiers’ rates, m tlikuna and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from to time appoint. 

For the period up to and until the day of and there- 

after u util altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority the 
land revenue assessment, o vner’s rate aud cesses in respect of the said lauds 
shall be as follows — 

(,i) Lind revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, 
eight annas for that harvest ; 

( h ) owner's rate for each acre iriigitcl from the canal for a crop at any 
harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses it the rate of four auuasper rupee on laud revenue aud owner 
rate. 
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The tenant shall pay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale^ determined by the Punjab Government from time to time 
by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873 ; and he shall pay mdhkuna at the rate of four annas per rupee on land 
revenue and owner’s rate for the period up to and until the day of 

* and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of six 

annas per rupee. 

Provided that — 


(1) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner’s 

rate until the * day of 

* The date will be the * an( i (&) the whole demand on 

game as that to be fixed account of land revenue, occupiers’ rates, malikana 
above for enhance* and cesses during the first year and one-half of 
ment of mohkdna. the demand nnder the aforesaid heads during 

the second year, after the date entered in column 8 of the entry 
in the register maintained under Act III of 1893, which concerns 
the tenancy ; 

Note. — For the purpose of calculating malikana and cesses the remission of owner’s rate 
Bliall not be taken into account. 


and (2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
officer, empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the 
aforementioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or 
in part in respect of any part of the said lands, in case of failure 
of crops : 


Provided also, that if the tenant shall obtain a right of occupancy under 
clause 18 of this statement of conditions in respect of the said lands or any part 
thereof, lie shall never pay muhkdna on account of the lands in respect of 
which he obtains such right of occupancy at a Kite exceeding eight annas per 
rupee on land revenue and owner’s-rate. 


13. The tenant may use for his own Ini d fide private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation ot the said lands any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, but such tiecs or brushwood shall not be sold, baitered, 
exchanged or given away by the tenant ; provided that any trees or brushwood 
which it is necessary to remove in order to bring the said lands or any part 
thereof under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may 
be sold by him, 

J4. The portion of the aiea of the imntin in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved i<-r the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it and 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner to cut wood from it for his bond 
fide domestic purposes when the wood on his tenancy is exhausted. 13ut he shall 
not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibition shall be 
regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement w ithin the meaning of 
clause 19, 

15. The tenant shall build a house and settle permanently in the estate in 
which the said lands are situated within three years from the date entered in 
column 8 of the entry in the register maintained nnder Section 5 of Act III of 
1893 which concerns the tenancy ; provided that, when the tenancy has devolved 
npon the heirs or legal representatives of the original tenant and is held jointly 
by two or more persons, the Deputy Commissioner may for sufficient reason 
excuse any of such joint-holders from personal residence in the estate. 


16. The tenant may sink w’ells, make water-courses, plant trees, build 
houses and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by 
him of the conditons and liabilties set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to 
all the products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof. Provided 
that no water-course shall be made on a plan or 1 in a position disapproved by the 
Canal Officer, and that every water-course in use shall he kept in proper repair* 
by the tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 
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17 . The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and shall 
bring one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation within three 
years from the date entered in column 8 of the entry in the register maintained 
under Scetion 5 of Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and one^half thereof 
similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter he 
shall keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

18 . At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in column 8 
of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893 which 
concerns the tenancy, the tenant having duly paid all sums due to Government 
under these provisions, and having duly observed all the stipulations herein 
contained and to be by him observed, shall be entitled at any time to receive 
from the Government a sanad giving him a right of occupancy in the said lands. 
Provided that thereafter the tenant shall hold and possess the said lands and 
every part thereof subject for ever to all the provisions and stipulations herein 
contained, the following only excepted, namely, clauses 8 and 9. 

19. If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
due to Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or any of the 
stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then and in any such 
case the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensation 
whatever resume and re-possess the whole of the said lands. 

20. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant, daring the currency of the tenancy, as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as to 
any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise 
connected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner, whose decision shall be final and conclusive between 
Government and the tenant, 

21. In every part of this statement the term “ the tenant ” shall be deemed 
to inclnde the tenant, his heirs and legal representatives : the term “ Deputy 
Commissioner” shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the Local 
Government to perform all or any of the fanctions of the Deputy Commissioner 
under Act III of 1893; the term “ improvements ” shall be deemed to mean 
improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887 ; and 
the term “ the Government” shall be deemed to include the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, his successors and assigns and every person duly authorised by 
the Government of the Punjab to act for or to represent the Secretary of State 
for India in Council in relation to any matter or thing contained in or arising 
out of this statement. 
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APPE NDIX 3 ( 6 ). 

Punjab Government No. 098 , dated loth July 1897 . 

Statement of conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to tenants of the yeoman class land situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification* published in the Punjab Government Gazette 
Nos. 26 of 29th June 1897, 66 of 13th July 1S9S and 36 of 9th April 1903, 

the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government Tenants * Punjab) Act, have 
been applied to a certain tract of land, the property of Government and wholly 
or partly irrigable from the Jhang and Bhowana Branches of the Chenab Canal, 
and whereas Government is willing to let a part of the said tract to tenants of 
the yeoman class on payment of a nnzantm of Rs. G per acre, one moiety of 
which shall be payable bd'-me the commencement of the tenancy, the following 
statement of conditions on which Government is wiping to let lands to tenants of 
the said yeoman class is issued in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of 
the same Act : — 

1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to 
say, the Government hereby reserves to itself ami retains absolute discretion in 
the selection of tenants for the lands i eferred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) k * the lands ’’ and k * the said lands ” shall, so far 
as each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the 
lauds included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of 1893 to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to be prefixed : ( j> ) the date of the commencement 
of the tenancy ” shall mean the date lecorded a^ the date of such commencement 
in the register maintained under Section o of Act II I of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted oil the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provi>ions of clause 19. be for a teim of years which will expire on 
the expiration of 20 years from the due entered in respect of each tenancy in 
column 10 of the entry m the register maintained under Section 5 of Act 111 of 
1893 regarding the tenancy. 

4. Where any poison is grunted u >peci.il tenancy under Act III of 1893 in 
accordance with these conditions in respect of land which has already been the 
subject of such a tenancy and from which the original tenant has absconded or 
been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not injoy any new period of remis- 
sions in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of 
these conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the said land (1) all grounds 
situate in the said lands or any pai t thereof already marked out, excavated or 
Otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and »2) all existing rights to and 
over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries in or 
under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all easements heretofore 
enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. And 
it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to use existing thorough- 
fares traversing the said lands or any part thereof, including a width of 
Ijikculims on either side of the survey base lines, and also any lines of road which 
though not yet made h.iVt* horn marked out upon the ground. 

6. The tenant -hall at all time - permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may b r,eeo-*ury and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working getting cr canying away any such mines and minerals, 
coals, gold- wa-hings, emth-oii. and quarries and for the full enjoyment of the 
ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over 
all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil, quarries and easements 
in or under the said lands and all parts thereof, 
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7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Depnty Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the 
said lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commis- 
sioner be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads, 
water-courses or any works connected therewith; and the tenant shall be entitled 
to no compensation for the resumption of the said land except such compensation 
as the Depnty Commissioner may consider reasonable on account of the cost of any 
improvements made by the tenaut on the land resumed by Government; provided 
that Government shall also refund to the lessee all sums paid by him on account 
of the resumed land under clause 12 of this statement for the two years preceding 
the date of the resumption. Provided always that the Deputy Commissioner 
may from time to time by order in writing signed by him reserve in favour of any 
person or persons or any class of persons or of the public generally a right of 
way of such description as he thinks fit and specifies in the said order, through 
the said lands or any part thereof, and over a strip thereof not exceeding at any 
point 2 beldams in width, and that no compensation of any kind shall be claimable 
by any person in respect of such reservation as is in this proviso referred to, but 
in respect of any area so reserved no owners’ rates, occupiers* rates, land revenue 
malikdn a or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 

9. The tenant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, 
together with his share of the cost of the water-course or water-courses of the 
state in which the said lands are situated and also of the cost of a suitable 
drinking well near the village site as calculated and fixed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner; and he shall pay to the Deputy Commissioner the second moiety of 
nazarana due in respect of the said lands within the five years of the date recorded 
in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III 
of 1893, which concerns the teuancy. 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Depnty Commissioner, 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or dis- 
covery of crime as is incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any law 
or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be responsible 
in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of villages are 
under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owners’ 
rate, occupiers’ rates, malikdna and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 

For the period up to and until the day of and there- 

after until altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority the 
land revenue assessment, owner’s-rates and cesses in respect of the said lands shall 
be as follows : — 

(a) land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, 

eight annas for that harvest ; 

( b ) owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 

harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and owner’s 

rate. 
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The tenant shall pay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined by the Punjab Government, from time to time, 
by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873; and he shall pay malikdna at the rate of four annas per rupee on land 
revenue and owner’s rate for the period up to and until the day of 

and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of six annas per rupee. 

Provided that — 


(1) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner's 
The date will be rate until the * da J of * and (6) the 

whole demand on account of land revenue, occu- 
piers’ rates, malikdna , and cesses for the first 
year, and one-half of the demand under the 
aforesaid heads for the second year, after the date entered in column 
10 of the entry in the said register concerning the tenancy ; 


* The date will be 
the same as that to be 
fixed above for enhance- 
ment of malikdna. 


Note, — For the purpose of calculating mdUJcdna and ceases the remission of owner’s rate 
ghali not be taken into account. 

and (2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in Avhole or in part in 
respect of any part of the said lands in case of failure of crops. 


13. The tenant may use for bis own bond fide private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said land any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, but such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged or given away by the tenant ; provided that any trees or brushwood 
which it is necessary to remove in order to bring the said lands or any part 
thereof under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may 
be sold by him. 


14. The portion of the area of the mauza in which the tenancy is situated 
which has not been allotted is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favor to graze his cattle upon it, and 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, to cut wood from it for his 
bond fide domestic purposes when the wood on his tenancy is exhausted. But he 
shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibition shall 
be regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within the meaning 
of clause 19. 


15. Unless the Financial Commissioner sanctions a different arrangement 
in any particular instance, the tenant shall build a house and settle permanently 
in the estate in which the said lands are situated within three years from the 
date entered in column 9 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 
of Act III of 1893, which concerns the tenancy; provided that when the 
tenancy has devolved upon tbe heirs or legal representatives of the original 
tenant and is held jointly by two or more persons, the Deputy Commissioner may 
for sufficient reason excuse any of such joint-holders from personal residence 
in the estate. 

16. The tenant or his representative shall not without permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner recorded in writing cultivate the said lands or any part 
thereof by means of any person who during the previous year shall have cultivated 
lands owned by other persons than the Government in tbe Gujranwala, Jhang or 
Montgomery Districts. 

17. The tenant may sink wells, make water-courses, plant trees, build 
houses and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him 
of the conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled 
to all the products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof. Provided 
that no water-course ahull be made on a plan or in a position disapproved by 
the Canal Officer and that every water-course in use shall be kept in proper 
repair by tie tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 
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18. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a 
manner which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and 
shaJl bring one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation within 
three years from the date entered in column 10 of the entry in the register 
maintained under Act 1 II of 1S93 which -concerns the tenancy, and one-half 
thereof similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter 
he shall keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

19. At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in 
column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Act III of 1893 which 
concerns the tenancy, the tenant having paid in the manner hereiubefore provided 
all sums due to Government under these provisions, and having duly, observed 
all the stipulations herein contained to be by him observed, shall be entitled at 
any time during the term of the tenancy to purchase from the Government the 
proprietary light in the said lands on payment to the Government of purchase 
money calculated at a price per acre for the whole area of the tenancy equal to 
ten times the sum of the highest rates per acre of owner’s rate, land revenue and 
mdlikana leviable under these conditions. Such purchase money may he paid 
in five yearly instalments, the last four bearing interest from the date of 
purchase at 6} per cent., and in the event of any such jmrehuse the purchaser 
and his*heirs, legal representatives and assigns shall hold and possess the said 
lands and every part thereof free of arty payment on account of inllikun j, but 
subject to all the conditions and stipulations herein contained in clauses 5, 6, 7, 
12, 15, 18, 20 and 21 of this statement. 

20. If the tenant fails to pay in the m timer hereinbefore provided all 
sums due to Government undu tlirso provision*, and to duly observe all or any 
of the stipulations herein contained and to be by him rbservecl. then and in any 
such case, the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensation 
whatever, resume and re-poa-sess the whole of the said lands. 

21. In the event of any dispute arising b» -tween the Government and the 
tenant during the currency ot the tenancy as> to the pioperty ana rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, 
or as to any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing any- 
wise connected therewith, the said dispute shall b? referred for the opinion of 
the Deputy Commissioner, whose dejidon shall bo final and conclusive between 
Government and the tenant. 

22. In every part of this statement the temi “(lie icuuut ’’ shall bo 
deemed to include the tenant, his heirs and legal representatives : the term 
“Deputy Comm i>do nor ’’ sh ill be (hvin.d t > bud tide ul ary officer appointed 
by the local Government to perform a II or any of the lunctions ot the* Deputy 
Commissioner under Act III of 1893 : the trim k * impioveinents ” shall bo 
deemed to mean improvements as de-thud in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Ten- 
ancy Act, 1887 : and the term “ the Go\ eminent " shall be deemed to include 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, his successor and assigns, and also 
every person duly authorized by the Government of the Punjab to act for or 
to represent the Secietary of State for India in Council in relation to any matter 
or thing contained in or arising out of this statement. 
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Column 9. — The date of commencement of the tenancy will be the date on which the tenant signs the register in column 11. 

Column 11. — The date to be entered in this column will ordinarily be the date of allotment to the original tenant (see clause 4 of the statement), but this is 
subject to the discretion of the IPcputv Commissioner in individual cases in which through no fault of the proposed tenant, possession could 
not be taken at the time of allotment, or in which irrigation was not available at the time of entry into possession. * 
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Punjab Government No. 698, dated 13 th July 1897. 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to tenants of the capitalist class land situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notifications published in the Punjab Government Gazette Nos, 26 
cf 29th June 1897, 66, of 13th July 1898, 36 of 9th April 1903, the 
provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, have been 
applied to a certain tract of land, the property of Government and wholly or 
partly irrigable from the Jhang and Bhowana Branches of the Canal, and 
whereas the Government is willing to grant a part of the said tract to tenants of 
the capitalist class on payment of a nasardna , the following statement of 
conditions on which Government is willing to grant land to tenants of the said 
capitalist class who have paid the prescribed nazarCina is issued in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act. 

1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to 
say, the Government heieby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion in 
the selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “ the lands ” and the “ said lands ” shall, so far 
as each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of 1893, to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to be prefixed ; (b) “ the date of the commencement 
of | the tenancy ” shall mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement 
in the register maintained under Section 5, Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement 
shall, subject to the provisions of clause 18, be fora term of years which will 
expire on the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in respect of each 
tenancy in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 
of Act III of 1893 regarding the tenancy. 

4. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 
3 893 in accordance with these conditions in respect of laud which has already 
been the subject of such a tenancy and from which the original tenant has 
absconded or been ejected such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new 
period of remissions in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under 
clause 12 of these conditions. 

5. The Government docs not grant to the tenant, but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the said lands,, (1) all 
grounds situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, 
excavated or otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and (2) all existing 
rights to and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil and 
quarries in or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all ease- 
ments heretofore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or -any 
part thereof. And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to 
use existing thoroughfares traversing the said land or any part thereof includ- 
ing a width of kadams on either side of the survey base lines, and also any 
lines of road which though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground. 

6. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to 
enter and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the 
purpose of searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and 
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minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoy- 
ment of the gronnd and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government 
to and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil, quarries and 
easements in or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 

7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the 
said lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commis- 
sioner be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, 
roads, water-courses or any works connected therewith ; and the tenant shall be 
entitled to no compensation for the resumption of the said land except such 
compensation as the Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable on account 
of the cost of any improvements made by the tenant on the land resumed by 
Government; provided that Government shall also refund to the tenant all sums 
paid by him on account of the resumed land under clause 12 of this statement 
for the two years preceding the date of the resumption. Provided always that 
the Deputy Commissioner may from time to time by order in writing signed by 
him reserve in favour of any person or persons or any class of persons or of the 
public generally a right of way of such description as he thinks fit and specifies 
in the said order, through the said lands or any part thereof, and over a strip 
thereof not exceeding at any point two kadams in width, and that no compensa- 
tion of any kind shall be claimable by any person in respect of such reservation 
as is in this proviso referred to, but in respect of any area so reserved no 
owner’s rate, occupiers’ rates, land revenue, mtdihdn* i or cesses shall be payable 
by the tenant. 

9. The tenant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands 
together with his share of the cost of the water-course or water-courses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated, and also of the cost of a suitable 
drinking well near the village site, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on tbe limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or dis- 
covery of crime as is incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any 
law or rules, for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be re- 
sponsible in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of 
villages are under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the 
Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay, when due, all land revenue assessments, owner’s 
rate, occupiers’ rates, incilikdna and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lauds or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to timo appoint. 

For the period up to and until the day of and there- 

after until altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority the 
land revenue assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the said lands 

shall be as follows : — 

(<j) land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harves 
t eight annas for that harvest ; 
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(5) owner's rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at 
any harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses at tbe rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and 
owner’s rate. 

The tenant shall pay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the 
canal according to the scale determined by the Punjab Government from time 
to time by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drain- 
age Act, 1873 ; and he shall pay mdlikana at the rate of four annas per rupee 
on land re venue and owner 's-rate for the period up to and until the 
day of and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of six annas 

per rupee. 

Provided that— 

(i) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of Owner's 
* The date will be rate until the * day of * 
the same as that to be and ( b ) the whole demand on account of land 
fixed above for enhance- revenue, oecupiers'-rates, mdUkana and cesses 
meet of muWkdna. * for £he year, and one-half of the demand 
under the aforesaid heads for the second year after the date entered 
in column 10 of the entry in the said register concerning the 
tenancy ; 

Note . — For the purpose of calculating malikana and cesses the remission of owner’s rate 
shall not betaken into account. 

and (2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any 
other officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the 
aforementioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in 
part in respect of any part of the said lands in case of failure of 
crops. 

13. The tenant shall pay on or before the date fixed by tbe Deputy Commis- 
sioner the price fixed by the Deputy Commissioner on account of the trees and 
brushwood standing upon the said land. 

14. The tenant shall construct a house on the said lands or in the village 
in which they are situated and either reside therein himself or cause some 
competent member of his family or other person approved by the Deputy 
Commissioner to reside there. 

15. The tenant or his representative shall not without permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner, recorded in writing, cultivate the said lands or any part 
thereof by means of any person who during the previous year shall have cultiva- 
ted lands owned by persons other than the Government in the Gujranwala, Jhang 
or Montgomery Districts. 

16. The tenant may sink wells, make water-courses, plant trees, build houses 
and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him of the 
conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to all the 
products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof. Provided that no 
water-course shall be made on a plan or in a position disapproved by the Canal 
Officer, and that eveiy water-course in use shall be kept in proper repair by the 
tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 

17. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and shall 
bring one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation within three years 
from the date entered iu column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of 1893, which concerns the tenancy, and one-half thereof 
similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter he shall 
keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

18. At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in column 
10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893, which 
concerns the tenancy, the tenant having paid in the manner herinbefore provided 
all sums due to Government under these provisions, and having duly observed 
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all the stipulations here in contained to be by him observed, shall be entitled at 
any time during the teim of the tenancy to purchase from the Government the 
proprietary right in the said lands on payment to the Government of purchase 
money calculated at a price per acre for the whole area of the tenancy equal 
to ten times the sum of the highest rates per acre of owner's rate, land revenue and 
mdWcana leviable under these conditions. Such purchase money may be paid in 
five yearly instalments, the last four bearing interest from the date of purchase at 
6J per cent., and in the event of any such purchase the purchaser and his heirs, 
legal representatives and assigns shall hold and possess the said lands and every 
part thereof free of any payment on account of muliktina but subject to all the 
conditions and stipulations contained in clauses 5, 6, 7, 12, If, 17, 19, and 20 of 
this statement. 

19. If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
due to Government under these provisions and to duly observe all or any of the 
stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then and in any such case 
the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensation whatever 
resume and repossess the whole of the said lands. 

20. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the tenant 
during the currency of the tenancy as to the property and rights hereby reserved 
to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as to any of the 
conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise connected therewith, 
the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, 
whose opinion shall be final and conclusive between Government and the 
tenant. 

21. In every part of this statement the term “ the tenant ” shall be deemed 
to include the tenant, his heirs and legal representatives; the term “Deputy Com- 
missioner ” shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the Local 
Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy Commissioner 
under Act of III of 1893 ; the term * 4 improvements ” shall be deemed to mean 
improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887 ; and 
the term u the Government ” shall he deemed to include the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, his successors and assigns, and also every person duly authorized 
by the Government of the Punjab to act for or to represent the Secretary of 
State for India in Council in relation to any matter or thing contained in or 
arising out of this statement. 
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Column 9. — The date of commencement of the tenancy will be the date on which the tenant signs the register in column 11. 

<C$lumn 10,— The date to be entered in this column will ordinarily be the date of allotment to the original tenant (see clause 4 of the statement), but this is subject 
to the discretion of the Deputy Com mi* to oner in individual caBes in which through no fault of the proposed tenant possession could not be taken at 
the time of allotment, or in which irrigation was not available at the time of entry into possession. 
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Punjab Government No. 46 , dated 29 th April 1898 . 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to a tenant of the peasant class lands situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government Gazette 
No. 36, dated 9th April 1903, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government 
Tenants (Punjab) Act* have been applied to a certain tract of land the property 
of Government, and wholly or partly irrigable from the Gugera and Buralla 
Branches of the Chenab Canal, and whereas Government is willing to grant a 
part of the said tract to tenants of the peasant class, the following statement of 
conditions on which Government is willing to grant land to such tenants is issued 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act: — 

1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to say, 
the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion in the 
selection of teuants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “ the lands ” and “ the said lands ” shall, so far as 
each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of £893, to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to be prefixed : ( b ) “ the date of the commence- 
ment of the tenancy ” shall mean the date recorded as the date of such 
commencement in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 18, be for a term of years which will expire on 
the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy in 
column 8 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 
1893 regarding the tenancy. 

4. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 
in accordance with these conditions in respect of land which baa already* been 
the subject of such a tenancy and from which the original tenant has absconded 
or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new period of re- 
missions in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under danse- 12 of 
these conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the lands (1), all grounds 
situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, excavated 5 or 
otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and (2) all existing rights to 
and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold -washings, earth-oil and quarries in 
or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all easements hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. 
And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to use existing 
thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof including a width of 
1± kadams on either side of survey base lines and also any lines of road whiqh 
though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground. 

6. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, 
coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment of the 
ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over all 
mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil, quarries and easements in or 
under the said lands and all parts thereof. 
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7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing signed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to take posses- 
sion of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the said lands as 
may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner be required 
for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads, water courses or 
any works connffcted therewith, and the tenant shall, if required, accept in full 
satisfaction and compensation for the same an equal area of land elsewhere on 
the canal within the tract of land to which Act III of 1893 has been extended, 
or such other form of compensation as the Deputy Commissioner may determine, 
together with any compensation which the Deputy Commissioner may consider 
reasonable on account of the cost of any improvements made by the tenant 
on the lands resumed by Government. The land given in exchange under this 
clause shall be held by the tenant on the same conditions m all respects as the 
land resumed. Provided always that the Deputy Commissioner may, from time 
to time, by order in writing signed by him reserve in favour of any person 
or persons or any class of persons or of the public generally a right of way 
of such description as he thinks fit and specifies in the said order, through 
the said lands or any part thereof, and over a strip thereof not exceeding at any 
point two kadmas in width, and that no compensation of any kind shall be 
claimable by any person in respect of such reservation as is in this proviso referred 
to, but in respect of any area so reserved no owner’s rate, occupiers’ rates, land 
revenue, mdlikdna or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 

9. The tenant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner the whoje cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, 
together with his share of the cost of the water-course or water-courses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated, and also of the cost of a suitable 
drinking well near the village site, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or 
discovery of crime as is incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any 
law or rales for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be 
responsible in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of 
villages are under any track law or rules for the time being in force in tho 
Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner's 
rate, occupiers’ rates, mdlikdna and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissiouer shall from time to time appoint. 

For the period up to and until the day of 

and thereafter until altered by the Punjab Government or other competent 
authority the land revenue assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the 
said lands shall be as follows 

(а) land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, 

8 annas for that harvest ; 

(б) owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 

harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and 
owner’s rate. 
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The tenants shall pay occupier’s rates for each acre irrigated from the 
canal according to the scale determined by the Punjab Government from time to 
time by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern Indian Canal and Drainage 
Act, 1873; and he shall pay mdlikdna at the rate of four annas per rupee on 
land revenue and owner’s rate for the period up to and until the 
day of , and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of 

six annas per rupee. 

Provided that — 

(1) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner’s 

* The date will be rate until tho * da y ot * , , 

the same as that to be and (6) the whole demand on account of land 
fixed above for eahaDce- revenae, occupiers’ rates, mdlikdna and cesses 
merit of mdlikdna. duringthe first year, and one-half of the demand 

under the aforesaid heads during the second year, after the date entered 
in column 8 of the entry in the register maintained under Act III of 
1893, which concerns the tenaucy ; 

Note — For the purpose of calculating milikdna and cos3es the remission of owners 
rate shall not be taken into account. 

and (2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
officer, empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in part in 
respect of any part of the said lands in case of failure of crops. 

Provided also, that if the tenant shall obtain a right of occupancy under clause 
18 of this statement of conditions in respect of the said lands or any part thereof, 
he shall never pay mdlikdna on account of the laud in respect of which he obtains 
such right of occupancy at a rate exceeding eight annas per rupee on land revenue 
and owner’s rate. 

13. The tenant may use for his own bond fide private purposes connected with 
the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands aoy trees or brushwood standing 
thereon, but such trees or brushwood .shall not be sold, bartered, exchanged or 
given away by the tenaut; provided that any trees or brushwood which it is 
necessary to remove in order to bring the said lands or any part thereof 
under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may be sold 
by him. 

14. The portion of the area of the mauz* in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it and, 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissoner, to cat wood from it for his 
bond fide domestic purposes when the wood on his tenancy is exhausted. Bat 
he shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Auy infringement of this prohibition 
shall be regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within the 
meaning of clause 19. 

15. The tenant shall build a house and settle permanently in the estate in 
which the said lands are situated within three years from the date entered in 
column 8 of the entry in the register maintained uuder Section 5 of Act III of 1893 
which concerns the tenancy ; provided that, when the tenancy has devolved upon 
the heirs or legal representatives of the original tenant and is held jointly by two 
or more persons, the Deputy Commissioner may for sufficient reason excuse any of 
such joint-holders from personal residence in the estate. 

16. The tenant may sink wells, make water-courses, plant trees, build houses 
and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him of the 
conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to all the 
products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof. Provided that no 
water-course shall be made on a plan or in a position disapproved by the Canal 
Officer, and that every water-course in use shall be kept in proper repair by the 
tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 
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17. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and shall 
bring one-third of the cult arable area thereof under cultivation within thi’ee 
years from the date entered in column 8 of the entry in the j egister maintained 
under Section 5 of Act III of 1893 w 7 hich concerns the tenancy, and one-half 
thereof similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter 
he shall keep the said lauds under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

18. At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in column 8 
of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893 
which concerns the tenancy, the tenant having duly paid all sums due to Govern- 
ment under these provisions, and having duly observed all the stipulations here- 
in contained and to be by him observed, shall be entitled at any time to receive 
from the Government a sanad giving him a right of occupancy in the said lands. 
Provided that thereafter the tenant shall huld and possess the said lands and 
every part thereof subject for ever to all the provisions and stipulations therein 
contained, the following only excepted, namely, clauses 8 and 9. 

19. If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
due to Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or any of the 
stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then and in any such 
case the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensation what- 
ever resume and re-possess the -whole of the said lands. 

20. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant, during the currency of the tenancy, as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as 
to any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise 
connected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner, whose decision shall be final and conclusive between 
Government and the tenant. 

21. In every part of this statement the term the tenant ” shall be deemed 
to include the tenant, his heirs and legal representatives : the term “ Deputy 
Commissioner ” shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the 
Local Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy Com- 
missioner under Act lit of 1893 ; the term “ improvements ” shall be deemed 
to mean improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1887 ; and the term “ the Government ” shall be deemed to include the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, his successors and assigns and eveiy person duly 
authorised by the Government of the Puujab to act for or to represent the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in relation to any matter or thing con- 
tained in or arising out of this statement. 
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Punjab Government No. 46, dated 29 th April 1898. 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to grant 
to tenants of the Yeoman Glass land situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government Gazette 
No. 36, dated 9th April 1903, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Govern- 
ment Tenants (Punjab) Act, have been applied to a certain tract of land, the 
property of Government and wholly or partly irrigable from the Gngera and 
Buralla Branches of the Chenab Canal, and whereas Government is willing to 
let a part of the said tract to tenants of the yeoman class on payment of a 
nctzardna of Rs. 6 per acre, one moiet\^ of which shall be payable before the com- 
mencement of the tenancy, the following statement of conditions on which 
Government is willing to let lands to tenants of the said yeoman class is issued 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act: — 

1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to 
say, the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion in 
the selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “the lands M and u the said lands ” shall, so far as 
each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the 
lands iucluded in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of 1893 to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to he prefixed ; (fc) “ the date of the commencement 
of the tenancy ” shall mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement 
in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act 111 of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 19, be for a term of years which will expire on 
the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy 
in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III 
of 1893 regarding the tenancy. 

4. Where any person is grauted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 
in accordauce with these conditions in respect of land which has already been 
the subject of such a tenancy and from which the original teuant has absconded 
or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new period of remis- 
sions in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of these 
conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant hat hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the said land (l) all 
grounds situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, ex- 
cavated or otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and (2) all existing 
rights to and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil and 
quarries in or und^r the said lands or any part thereof, together with all 
easements heretofore enjoyed by the Government in lespect of the said lands or 
any part thereof. And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to 
use existing thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof, including 
a width of li kadams on either side of the survey base lines, and also any lines of 
road which though not yet m<ide have been marked out upon the ground. 

6. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, 
coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries and for the full enjoyment of the 
ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over 
all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil, quarries and easeme nts 
in or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 
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7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 



m 



accept the sura awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall, at all times on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the said 
lands as may, from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner, 
be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads, water- 
courses or any works connected therewith ; and the tenant shall be entitled to no 
compensation for the resumption of the said land except such compensation as 
the Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable on account of the cost of any 
improvements made by the tenant on the land resumed by Government’; provided 
that Government shall also refund to the lessee all sums paid by him on account 
of the resumed land uuder clause 12 of this statement for the two years preceding 
the date of the resumption. Provided always that the Deputy Commissioner may, 
from time to time, by order in writing signed by him, reserve in favour of any 
person or persons or any class of persons or of the public generally a right of way 
of such description as he thinks fib and specifies in the said order, through the 
said lands or any part thereof, and over a strip thereof, not exceeding at any point 
two kadams in width, and that no compensation of any kind shall be claimable 
by any person in respect of such reservation as is in this proviso referred to, but 
in respect of any area so reserved no owners rate, occu piers’ rates, land revenue, 
malikdna or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 

9. The tenant shall pay, at the time or times appointed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, together 
with his share of the cost of the water-course or water-courses of the estate in which 
the said lands are situated, and also of the cost of a suitable drinking well near 
the village site as calculated and fixed by the Deputy Commissioner ; and he 
shall pay to the Deputy Commissioner the second moiety of nazarana due in 
respect of the said lands within the five years of the date recorded in colnmn 10 of 
the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893, which 
concerns the tenancy. 

10. The tenant shall dulv comnlv with such directions as the Denutv Com- 
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The tenant shall pay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined by the Punjab Government from time to time 
by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873, and he shall pay mdlikana at the rate of four annas per rupee on land 
revenue and owner's rate for the period up to and until the 

day of and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of six 

annas per rupee. 

Provided that — 

(1) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner's 

* The date will be rate nntil the * da Y of * and 

the same as that to be (&) the whole demand on account of land 
fixed above for enhance- revenue, occupiers' rates, mdlikana and cesses 
mentof maliJcuna. f or the fi rs t year, and one-half of the demand 

under the aforesaid heads for the second yaer, after the date entered in 
column 10 of the entry in the said register concerning the tenancy ; 

Noth.— For the purpose of calculating mdlikana and cesses tbe remission of owner’s 
rate shall not be taken into account. 

and (2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in part 
in respect of any part of the said lauds ia case of failure of crops. 

13. The tenant may use for his own bond file private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands, any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, but such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged or given away by the tenant; provided that any trees or brush- 
wood which it is necessary to remove in order to br ; ng the said lands or any 
part thereof under cultivation, shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant 
and may be sold by him. 

14. The portion of the area of the maxima in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it, 
and, with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, to cut wood from it for 
his bond fide domestic purposes when the wood ou his tenancy is exhausted. 
But he shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibi- 
tion shall be regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within 
the meaning of clause 19. 

15. Unless the Financial Commissioner sanctions a different arrangement 
in any particular instance, the tenant shall build a house and settle permanently 
in the estate in which the said lands are situated within three years from the 
date entered in column 9 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 
5 of Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, provided that, when the tenancy 
has devolved upon the heirs or kgal representatives of the original tenant and is 
held jointly by two or more persons, the Deputy Commissioner may for sufficient 
reason excuse any of such joint holders from personal residence in the estate. 

16. The tenant or his representative shall not without permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner recorded in writing cultivate the said lands or any part 
thereof by means of any person who during the previous year shall have culti- 
vated lands owned by other persons than the Government 'in the Gujranwala, 
JhaDg or Montgomery Districts. 

17. The tenant may sink wells, make water-courses, plant trees, build 
houses and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him 
of the conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to 
all the products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof. Provided 
that no water-course shall be made on a plan or iu a position disapproved by the 
Canal Officer, and that every water-course in use shall be kept in proper repair 

• by the tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. £ 
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18. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a 
manner which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and 
shall bring one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation Within 
three years from the date entered in column 10 of the entry in the register 
maintained under Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and one-half 
thereof similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter 
he shall keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

19. (1). Upon the expiration of the term of five years from the date 
entered in column 10 of the entry in the Register maintained under the Govern- 
ment Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, which concerns the tenancy, or at any time 
thereafter, during the continuance of the tenancy, the tenant shalj if, during 
the continuance of the tenancy, he shall have duly complied with a nd observed 
each and all of the conditions in this statement of conditions contained, and 
shall have duly paid, in the manner in the said conditions provided, all sums due 
to the Government under the provisions of the said conditions and each and all 
of them, but subject always to the terms and conditions hereinafter in that 
behalf made and provided, be entitled to purchase from the Government the 
proprietary right in the said lands and, in the event of any such purchase 
being duly carried into effect and completed, the purchaser and his heirs and 
legal representatives shall hold and possess the said lands and every part thereof 
in proprietary right, free of any payment on account of mtdikdno , but subject 
to the due and regular payment of the land revenue, rates and cesses and all 
ot her charges leviable in respect thereof under any law for the time being in 
force in that behalf. 

(2). The terms and conditions upoD which the tenant may, under the 
circumstances specified in the preceding clause of this condition, purchase from 
the Government the proprietary light in the lands granted to him as such 
tenant as aforesaid, shall be as follows, namely : — 

Firstly , that the tenant shall duly pay to the Government, as purchas 6 
money for the said lands, a sum equal to ten times the amoon^ 
of the highest rates of owner's rate, land revenue and mdlikana* 
taken together, leviable for one year under the conditions of 
the tenancy. Such sum may be paid in five equal annual in- 
stalments, together with interest at the rate of six and a quarter 
per centum on each of the last four instalments, calculated from 
the date of the purchase to the date of payment of each such 
instalment ; 

Secondly , that the tenant shall not have power or authority, without the 
previous consent in writing of the Financial Commissioner had 
and obtained, at any time, to transfer (whether permanently or 
temporarily) any right, title or interest in or to create any charge 
upon, the whole or aDy part of the said lands, acquired by him by 
purchase from the Government, whether by sale, gift, mortgage, 
relinquishment of possession or otherwise in any manner 
whatsever ; 

Thirdly , that the tenant shall not acquire any proprietary or other right, not 
conferred upon him as a tenant by the conditions contained in this 
statement of conditions, and shall continue to be subject to the 
conditions of the tenancy, unless and until the whole amount of 
the said purchase money shall have been duly paid and discharged 
in manner hereinbefore provided ; 

Fourthly, conditions 5, 6, 7, 12, 15, 18, 20 and 21 of this statement of 
conditions shall, upon any such purchase being carried into effect 
and completed, be deemed to be and be conditions subject to which 
the proprietary right in the said lands has been so purchased. 
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(3). When any tenant shall, under the provisions and in pursuance of the 
preceding clauses of this condition, have purchased the proprietary right in any 
lands from the Government and shall have duly paid the purchase money there- 
for to the Government and shall have complied with all the terms and conditions 
hereinbefore provided in that behalf, the Government shall execute, or cause to 
be executed, a valid conveyance granting, conveying and assuring the proprietary 
right so purchased to the purchaser upon and subject to the conditions specified 
in the second, third and fourth snb-clauses of clause (2) of this condition, and 
upon such conveyance being duly executed, but not before, the conditions con- 
tained in this statement of conditions shall cease to operate in regard to the said 
lands and shall determine. 

20. If the tenant fails to pay, in the manner hereinbefore provided, all 
sums due to the Government under all or any of the conditions hereinbefore set 
forth and specified, or to duly comply with and observe all or auy of the said 
conditions to be by him complied with and observed, or if the tenant transfers or 
attempts to transfer any right, title or interest in, or possession of, the whole 
or any part of the said lands, — then, and in any such case, the Government 
shall have fall power and authority to forthwith enter into and upon the whole 
and every part of the said lands and to take and resume possession thereof and 
to eject therefrom the tenant, or any person claiming to hold from or under him, 
and upon such entry and resumption of possession • . the grant, relating to the 
said land shall cease to operate and determine: and the tenant shall have no right 
to claim, demand or receive any price, damages or compensation of any kind in 
respect of the said lands, or of anything at the time of such entry and resumption, 
therein or upon subsisting, or of any improvements effected therein, or of any- 
thin^ lawfully done in exercise of the power and authority hereby reserved to 
and vested in the Government. 

21. Iu the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant, daring the currency of the tenancy, as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as to 
any of the conditions of the tenancy or as to any matter or thing anywise connected 
therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opiuion of the Deputy 
Commissioner whose decision shall be final and conclusive between Government 
and the tenant. 

22. In every part of this statement the term “the tenant” shall be 
deemed to include the tenant, his heirs and legal representatives : the term 
“ Deputy Commissioner ” shall be deemed to iuclude also any officer appointed 
by the Local Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy 
Commissioner under Act III of 1893; the term “ improvements ” shall be deemed to 
mean improvements as defined iu Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1887: and the term “ the Government ” shall be deemed to include the Sec- 
retary of State for India in Council, his successors and assigns and also every 
person duly authorized by the Government of the Punjab to act for or to represent 
the Secretary of State for India iu Council iu relation to any matter or thing 
contained in or arising out of this statement. 
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Punjab Government No. 46 , dated 29th April 1898 . 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to grant 
to tenants of the Capitalist Class land situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Pimjab Government Gazette No. 36, 
dated 9th April 1903, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government Tenants 
(Punjab) Act, have been applied to a certain tract of land, the property of 
Government and wholly or partly irritable from the Gngera and Buralla 
Branches of the Canal, and whereas the Government is willing to grant a part 
of the said tract to tenants of the capitalist class on payment of a nazardna , the 
following statement of conditions on which Government is willing to grant land 
to tenants of the said capitalist class who have paid the prescribed nazardna is 
issued in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act . — 

1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to say, 
the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolate discretion in the 
selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “ the lands” and “ the said lands u shall, so far 
as each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate the 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under Sec- 
tion 5 of Act III of 1893, to which a copy of this statement in accordance with 
that section is required to be prefixed ; (b) “ the date of the commencement of 
the tenancy ” shall mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement 
in the register maintained under Section 5, Act III of 1893. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall, 
subject to the provisions of clause 18, be for a term of years which will expire 
on the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in respect of each tenancy in 
column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 
1893 regai ding the tenancy. 

4. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 
in accordance with these conditions in respect of land which has already been 
the subject of such a tenancy and from which the origiual tenant has absconded 
or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new period of remis- 
sions in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of these 
conditions. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant, but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the said lands, (l) all 
grounds situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, ex- 
cavated or otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, and (2) all existing 
rights to and over all mine3 and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil and 
quarries in or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all ease- 
ments heretofore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or 
any part thereof. And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public 
to use existing thoroughfares traversing the said land or any part thereof, in- 
cluding a width of H kidims on either side of survey base lines, and also any 
lines of road which, though nob yet made, have been marked out upon the 
ground. 

6. The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and tilings that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting, or carrying away any such mines and 
minerals, co.ils, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment 
of the ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and 
over all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth'oil, quarries and ease* 
ments in or under the said laudp and all parts thereof. 
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7 . The Government agrees to pay the tenant snch compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the same. 

8. The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the said 
lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner 
be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads, 
water-courses or any works connected therewith ; and the tenant shall be entitled 
to do compensation for the resumption of the said land except such compensation 
as the Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable on account of the cost of 
any improvements made by the tenant on the land resumed b} r Government ; 
provided that Government shall also refund to the tenant all sums paid by him 
on account of the resumed land under clause 12 of this statement for the two 
years preceding the date of the resumption. Provided always that the Deputy 
Commissioner may, from time to time, by order in writing signed by him reserve 
in favour of any person or persons or any class of persons or of the public 
generally a right of way of such description as he thinks fib and specifies in the 
said order, through the said lands or any part thereof, and over a strip thereof 
not exceeding at any poiut two kadams in width, and that no compensation of 
any kind shall be claimable by any person in respect of such reservation as is 
in this proviso referred to, but in respect of any area so reserved no owner’s rate, 
occupiers’ rates, land revenue, mdlikdna or cesses shall be payable by the tenant, 

9. The teuant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 

Commissioner the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, 
together with his share of the cost of the water-course or water-courses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated, and also of the cost of a suitable 
drinking well uear the village site, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. ^ 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with sach directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lauds or any part thereof, and shall keep 
them when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or 
discovery of crime as is incambent on the owners and occupiers of land by any 
law or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be 
responsible in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of 
villages are under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the 
Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay, when due, all land revenue assessments, owner’s 
rate, occupiers’ rates, maUJcana and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at snch times and 
places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 

For the period up to and until the day of and there- 

after until altered by the Punjab Government or other competent authority, the 
land revenue assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the said lands shall 
be as follows : — 

(а) land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest, eight 

annas for that harvest ; 

(б) owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 

harvest, one rupee for that harvest ; 

(c) cesses at the rate of fonr annas per rupee on land revenue and owner’s 
rate. 
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The tenant shall pay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined by the Punjab Government from time to time 
by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1S73 ; and lie shall pay mdhkdna at the rate of four annas per rupee on land 
revenue and owner’s rate for the period up to and until the 

and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of six annas 

per rupee. 

Provided that — - 

(1) Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of owner’ 8 

rate until the * day of * 

and (6) the whole demand on account of 
land revenue, occupiers’ rates, malikana , and 
cesses for the first year, and one-half of the 
demand under the aforesaid heads for the second 
year after the date entered in column 10 of the entry in the said 
register concerning the tenancy ; 

Note,— F or the purpose of calculating m.ilikdna and cesaes the remission of owner’s 
rate shall not be taken into account. 

and (2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in part 
iu respect of any part of the said lands in case of failure of crops. 

13. The tenant shall pay on or before the date Used by the Deputy Com" 
missioner the price fixed by the Deputy Commissioner on account of the trees 
and brushwood standiug upon the said land. 

11. The tenant shall construct a bouse on the said lands or in the village 
in which they are situated and either reside therein himself or cause some com- 
petent member of his family or other person approved by the Deputy Com' 
missioner to reside there. ^ 

15. The tenant or his representative shall not, without permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner recorded in writing, cultivate the said lands or any part 
thereof by means of any person who during the previous year shall have cultivated 
lands owned by persons other than the Government in the Gujrauwala, Jhang or 
Montgomery Districts. 

16. The tenant may sink wells, make water-courses, plant trees, build 
bouses and otherwise improve the land, and subject to the due fulfilment by 
him of the conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled 
to all the products of land other than those specified in clause 5 hereof. 
Provided that no water-course shall be made on a plan or in a position dis- 
approved by the Canal Officer, and that every water-course in use shall be kept in 
proper repair by the tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 

17. The tenant shall not use the said lauds or any part thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which be holds them, and shall bring 
one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation within three years from 
the date entered in column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and one-half thereof 
similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter he shall 
keep the said land under cultivation to the extent of one -half thereof. 

18. At or after the expiration of five years from the date entered in 
column 10 of the entry in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 
1893 which concerns the tenancy, the tenant having paid in the manner herein- 
before provided all sums due to Government under these provisions, and having 
duly observed all the stipulations herein contained to be by tim observed, shall 
be entitled at any time during the term of the tenancy to purchase from the 
Government the proprietary right in the said lands on payment to the Government 


# The date will 
be the same as that 
to be fixed above 
for enhancement of 
mdhkdna. 
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of purchase money calculated at a pi ice per acre for the whole area of the 
tenancy equal to ten times the sum of the highest rates per acre of owner’s rate, 
land revenue and mdlikdna leviable under these conditions. Such pui chase 
money may be paid in five yearly instalments, the last four beaiing interest from 
the date of purchase at per cent., and in the event of any such purchase the 
purchaser and his heirs, legal representatives and assigns shall hold and possess 
the said lands and every pait thereof free of any payment on account of mdhkdna 
but Subject to all the conditions and stipulations contained in clauses 5, 6, 7, 12, 
14, 17, J9 and 20 of this statement. 

19. If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
due to Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or any of 
the stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then, and in any such 
case, the Government may forthwith, without payment of any compensation 
whatever, resume and repossess the whole of the said lauds. 

20. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant, during the currency of the tenancy, as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as 
to any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise 
connected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner, whose opinion shall be final and conclusive between Govern- 
ment and the tenant. 

21. In every part of this statement the term u the tenant 99 shall be deemed 
to include the tenant, his heirs, and legal representatives : the term “ Deputy 
Commissioner 99 shall be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the 
Local Government to perform all or any of the functions of the Deputy Com- 
missioner under Act III of 1S93 : the term “improvements” shall be deemed 
to mean improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1£87 ; and the term “ the Government ” shall be deemed to include the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, his successors, and assigns, and also every person duly 
authorized by the Government of the Punjab to act for or to represent the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in relation to any matter or thing 
oontained in or arising out of this statement, 
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Punjab Government No. 959 , dated 3rd October 1901 . 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to a camel-owning tenant lands situated on the 
Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government Gazette No. 36, 
dated 9th April 1903, the provisions of the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 
1893, have been applied to a certain tract of land, the property of the Govern- 
ment, and wholly or partly irrigable from the Gugera and Buraila Branches of 
the Chenab Canal, and whereas the Local Government is willing to grant a part of 
the said tract to camel-owning tenants, the following Statement of Conditions on 
which the Local Government is willing to grant land to such tenants is issued in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act: — 

t. No person who owns camels shall be entitled as of right to become a 
tenant, that is to say, the Local Government hereby reserves to itself and 
retains absolute discretion in the selection of tenants for the lauds referred to in 
this Statement of Conditions. 

2. In this Statement of Conditions (a) “ the lands ” and “ the said lands ” shallj 
so far as each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and designate tie 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, to which a copy of this 
statement is, in accordance with that section, required to be prefixed; (6) “ the 
date of the commencement of the tenaucy ” shall mean the date recorded as the 
date of such commencement in the register maintained under Section 5 of the 
Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893 ; (c) 44 the tenant ” shall be deemed 
to include the tenant, and any heir or heirs of the tenant at any time selected, 
in manner in Condition No. 4 provided , to succeed him, and any heir or heirs 
so selected of such heir or heirs ; ( d ) “ Deputy Commissioner ” shall be deemed 
to include also any officer appointed by the Local Government to perform all or 
any of the functions of the Deputy Commissioner under the Government Tenants 
(Punjab) Act, 1893; (e) “ Improvements” shall be deemed to mean improvements . 
as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall 
be for a term of years which will expire on the expiration of 20 years from the 
date entered in respect of each tenancy in column 8 of the entry in the register 
maintained under Sections of the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, 
regarding the tenancy ; but such tenancies shall, in the discretion of the Local 
Government, be renewable on the expiry of each term: Provided that through- 
out the expired term each and all of these conditions shall have been fulfilled to 
the Satisfaction of the Local Government. 

4. On the death of the tenant the Local Government shall have power to 
select an heir or heirs of the tenant to succeed to the grant, so long as such heir 
or heirs shall continue to comply with each and all of the terras and conditions 
thereof. Upon the death of any successor or successors so selected of the tenant 
the Local Government shall similarly have power to select an heir or heirs of such 
successor or successors to succeed to the grant. 

5. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under the Government 
Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, in accordance with these conditions in respect of 
land which has already been the subject of such a tenancy and from which the 
original tenant has absconded or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not 
enjoy any new period of remissions in addition to that enjoyed by the original 
tenant under clause 14 of these conditions. 
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6. The Local Government does not grant to the tenant bnt hereby' absolutely 
excepts and reserves to the Government out of and in respect of the lands (1) all 
grounds situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, ex- 
cavated or otherwise utilized for the distributary channels of the canal, and (2) all 
existing rights to and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil 
and quarries in or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all 
easements heretofore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or 
any part thereof. And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to 
use all existing thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof 
includincr a width of 1| kadams on either side of survey base lines and also any 
lines of road which, though not yet made, have been marked out upon the ground 
or delineated in the plan or plans kept in the office of the Colonisation Officer or 
Deputy Commissioner. 

7. The tenant shall at all times permit any officer or officers of the Govern- 
ment to enter into and upon the whole or any part of the land and do all acts 
and things that may be necessary or expedient for the purpose of searching for, 
working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, coals, gold- 
washings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment of the ground and 
of each and all of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and 
over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil, quariies and ease- 
ments in or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 

8. The Local Government agrees to pay to the tenant reasonable com-, 
pensation for any damage at any time directly occasioned by the exercise by 
the Government of all or any of the rights reserved to itself in clause 6 and 
clause 7, other than existing rights of way and water and other easements. 
The decision of the Deputy Commissioner as to whether at any time any damage 
has been so occasioned to the tenant, and, if so, as to the amount of compen- 
sation to be ps id by the Local Government in respect thereof, shall be final and 
binding upon the parties and each of them. 

9. The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the 
said lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commis- 
sioner be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, 
roads, water-courses or any works connected therewith, and the tenant shall, if so 
required, be bound to accept in full satisfaction and compensation for the same an 
equal area of land elsewhere on the canal within the tract of land to which the 
Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, has been extended, or such other form of 
compensation as the Deputy Commissioner may determine, together with any 
compensation which the Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable on account 
of the cost of any improvements made by the tenant on the lands resumed by 
Government. The land given in exchange under this clause shall be held by the 
tenant on the same conditions in all respects as the land resumed: Provided 
always that the Deputy Commissioner may, from time to time, by order in writing 
signed by him reserve in favour of any person or persons or any class of persons 
or of the public generally a right of way of such description as he thinks fit and 
specifies in the said order, through the said lands or any part thereof, and over a 
strip thereof not exceeding at any point two kadams in width, and that no com- 
pensation of any kind shall be claimable by the tenant or any other person in 
respect of such reservation as is in this proviso referred to, but in respect of any 
area so reserved no owner’s rate, occupier’s rate, land revenue, nutlikdna or cesses 
shall be payable by the tenant. 

10. The tenant shall, at the time or times appointed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, pay the wTiole cost of the survey aud demarcation of the said lands, 
together with his share of the cost of the water course or water-courses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated, and of the roads and cal verts 
necessary for the general convenience of the residents of such estate, and also 
of the cost of a suitable drinking well near the village site, as calculated and 
fixed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
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11. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part theienf, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

32. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or 
discovery of crime as is incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any 
law or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall be 
responsible in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of 
villages are under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the 
Punjab. 

13. (1) The tenant shall register in the manner hereinafter provided such 

number of camels and camel attendants as he may have agteed with the Deputy 
Commissioner to register as a condition of the allotment to him of the lands : 
Provided that the Deputy Commissioner in determining the number of camels 
and attendants for the purpose of any such agreement, shall have regard to the 
following rules, namely, — 

(а) if the tenant is entitled to consideration as a jangli, then he shall 

register approximately one camel for each square allotted to him ; 

(б) if the tenant, is not so entitled, then he shall register approximately 

one camel for each half square allotted to him ; 

(c) in either case, the tenant shall register one attendant in respect of 
every three or less number of camels. 

The tenant shall also cause the attendants whom he registers to enroll 
themselves under the Indian Articles of War for a period of two years in each 
case. 


(2) The tenant shall at all times maintain the camels so registered at 
their full number and in a sound and serviceable condition, and shall at all 
times keep them ready for service in manner hereinafter piovided in that behalf. 
In the event of any registered camel at any time dying or becoming unservice- 
able, the tenant shall forthwith provide another camel in its place and shall 
cause the same to be registered accordingly. In the event of any registered 
attendant dying or ceasing from any cause to be available or tit for service, the 
tenant shall forthwith provide another attendant in bis place and will cause 
him to be registered accordingly. 

(3) A register of camels and attendants provided by camel-owning tenants 
will be maintained in the office of the Deputy Commissioner or such other 
officer as may from time to time be appointed by the Loral Government in that 
behalf, and it shall be the duty of the tenant to do all acts and things which 
may from time to time be necessary for the purpose of effecting the registration 
of the number of camels and attendants required by the conditions of the said 
lands and maintaining that number on the register. 

(4) No camel or attendant will be accepted for registration or registered 
until such camel or attendant, as the case may be, has been produced before 
and approved and passed for service by an officer to be from time to time 
deputed for the purpose by the Government, and such officer may, in his dis- 
cretion, brand any camel approved, passed and registered by him in such manner 
as he may think necessary for purposes of identification or muster. 

(5) It shall be the duty of the tenant to provide, upon the receipt of 
fifteen days’ notice in case of war service, and of one month’s notice in any 
other case, all camels and attendants which he is liable, under these conditions, 
to maintain and register, and to produce the same at such time and place as 
may be specified in or communicated with the notice or as may be ordered by 
Government. A summons, whether written or by word of mouth, communicated 
by or through a Chaudhri or Lambardar, shall be deemed to be due and 
sufficient notice under the condition. 
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(6) The remuneration to be allowed by the Government in respect of 
camels called out for active military service in the field or employment in 
connection with such seiviee, shall be at the same scale or rate of payment as is 
accorded in lespect of other camel transport not especially enrolled under this 
{Statement of Conditions, for employment in the same operations and all other 
privileges (if any), which may at any time be granted in lespect of such other 
camel transport, shall be accorded in the case of camels called out for service 
under this Statement of Conditions. 

In the event of all or any of the camels registered under this Statement of 
Conditions being at any time required for service other than military service in 
the held or service in connection with military operations, the remuneration to 
be allowed will be at the rate of Rs. 7 per mensem. 

(7) The tenant shall be liable to provide, at bis own cost, an efficient 
pack-saddle and proper loading ropes in respect of each registered camel at any 
time called out for service of any kind. 

(8) If, in any case, in the exercise of the powers conferred by Condition 
No. 4, the Local Government shall at any time permit more than one person to 
succeed to the grant, or shall permit the grant to be partitioned amoDg>t two or 
more persons so succeeding thereto, then, and in every such case, the holders of 
the grant shall be jointly and severally liable for the maintenance, registration 
and production, w lien requited, of each and all of the camels and attendants 
respectively required to be so maintained, registered and produced as the case 
may be, under the terms of the Statement of Conditions, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as is provided in the case of the original tenant. 

(9) The tenant will be pcimitted to graze, without payment of any fees on 
any unappiopiiated Government waste area lying between the Chenab and 
Ravi rivers, which may from time to time be appropriated to the purpose and 
allotted to his use, four camels (including she-camels and young camels) in 
respect of every camel registered, besides the camel so registered. 

For the purposes of this condition, the term “unappropriated Government 
waste area ” shall not be deemed to include or apply to any area reserved for 
grazing purposes in allotted villages or to any area which may at any time be 
specially reserved by the Government. 

(10) The tenant shall, as regards the maintenance and supply of camels 
and attendants, be subject to the supervision of the Camel Cbaudhri Tenant of 
the Estate within the limits of which his land is situate. 

14. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner*s 
rate, occupiers’- rates, mo lik <hta and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect ot the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 

For the period up to and until the day of , and there- 

after until altered by the Local Government or other competent authority the 
land revenue assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the said lands 
shall be as follows 

(а) Land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop at any harvest — 

eight annas for that harvest. 

(б) Owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a crop at any 

harvest — one rupee for that harvest. 

(c) Cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and owner’s 
rate. 

The tenant shall pay occupiers 5 rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined by the Local Government, from time to time, 
by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873; and lie shall pay mahhdna at the rate of four annas p er rupee on land 
revenue and owner’s rate for the period up to and until the day of 

and thereafter for the next ten years at the rate of *ix anna;> per rupee. 


J 
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Provided that — 

(1) the Local Goveimment shall remit (a) the whole demand on account of 

* The date will be owners’-rate until the* day of* , and (6) 
the same as that to be the whole demand on account of land revenue, 
fixed above for enhance* occupier’s-rates, malik&na, and cesses during the 
meet of mdWkdna. first year, and one-half of the demand under the 

aforesaid heads during the second year, after the date entered in 
column 8 of the entry in the register maintained under Act 111 of 
1893, which concerns the tenancy ; and 

Note.— For the purpose of calculating mdlikdna ami cesses the remission of owns Fa-rate 
shall not be taken into account. 

(2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 
officer empowered by the Local Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or auy of them in w T hole or in part in 
respect of any part of the said lands in case of failure of crops. 

15. The tenant may use for his own bond. fide private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lauds any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, but such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged or given away by the tenant: Provided that auy trees oi brushwood 
which it is necessary to remove in order to bring the said lauds or any part 
thereof under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may 
be sold by him. 

16. The portion of the area of the mauza in which the tenancy is situated 
which has not been allotted is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favor to graze his cattle upon it, and 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, to cut wood from it for his 
bond fide domestic purposes when the wood on his tenancy is exhausted ; but he 
shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibition shall 
be regarded as a breach of the stipulations ot this statement within the meaning 
of clause 22. 

17. The tenant shall settle peimanently in the estate in which the said 
lands are situated within six months ot the date on which the Deputy Commis- 
sioner directs that lie be put in possession oi a specified area of land, and within 
one year of the said date he shall build a house, to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Commissioner, either on his own land or on a site allotted by the Deputy Com- 
missioner: Provided that, when the tenancy has devolved upon the heirs or 
legal representatives of the urigiul tenant and is held jointly by two or more per- 
sons, the Deputy Commissioner may, for sufficient reason, excuse any of such 
joint- holders from personal residence on the estate. 

18. The tenant shall within a reasonable Line, to the satisfaction of the 
Deputy Commissioner, plant twice as many trees as there are acres in the said 
lands, and shall maintain that number of trees in good condition. 

19. The tenant may sink wells, make watercourses, plant trees, and other- 
wise improve the land, and, subject to the dim fulfilment by him of the conditions 
and liabilities set forth iu this statement, shall bo entitled to all the pi od nets of 
land other than those specified in Condition 6 : Provided that no watercourse 
shall be made on a plan or in a position disapproved by the Canal Officer and that 
every watercourse in use shall be kept in proper repaii by the tenant to ihe satis- 
faction of the Canal Officer. 

20. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a 
manner which renders them unfit for the pm poms for whn h he holds them and 
shall bring one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation within 
three years from the date entered in column 8 of the enn v in the register 
maintained under Section .*> of Act III of 1893 which concerns the tenancy, and 
one-half thereof similarly reckoned within five yeai s fiotn the same date, and 
thereafter he shall keep the said lands uuder cultivation to the extent of one-half 
thereof. 
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21. The tenant shall not without the previous consent in writing of the 
Fi»ancial Commissioner transfer or attempt to transfer any right, title or in- 
terest in, or possession of the whole or any pait of such lands or create or attempt 
to create any charge theieupon. 

22 If the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided, all suras 
due to the Government under these provisions, ami to duly observe all or any 
of the stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then and in every 
such case the tenant shall pay a penalty to be fixed by the Deputy Commissioner 
but not exceeding one hundred rupees, or the Locsil Government may, in lieu of 
demanding such penalty forthwith, without payment of any compensation what- 
ever, resume and repossess the whole of the said lands. 

23. In the event of any dispute arising between tbe Government and the 
tenant during the cuirency of the tenancy as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to the Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, 
or as to any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing any- 
wise connected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for tbe opinion of 
the Deputy Commissioner, whose decision shall be final and conclusive between 
the Government and the tenant. 



Register of Camel Service Orantees to whom Tenancies are granted under Act III of 1893 m Mauza District 
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Punjab Government No. 959, dated 3rd October 1901. 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to a tenant of the camel chaudhri class lands situated 
on the Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government Gazette, 
No. 36, dated 9th April 1903, the provisions of the Government Tenants (Punjab) 
Act, 1893, have been applied to a certain tract of land, the property of the 
Government, and wholly or partly irrigable from the Gugera and Bnralla 
Branches of the Chenab Canal, and whereas the Local Government is willing to 
grant a part of the said tract to tenants of the camel chaudhri class, the follow- 
ing Statement of Conditions on which the Local Government is willing to grant 
land to such tenants is issued in accordance with the provisions of Section 4 of 
the same Act : — 

1. No person who is a camel chaudhri shall be entitled as of right to become 
a tenant, that is to say, the Local Government hereby reserves to itself and 
retains absolute discretion in the selection of tenants for the lands referred to in 
this Statement of Conditions. 

2. In this Statement of Conditions (a) “ the lands ” and “ the said lands ” 
shall, so far as each separate tenancy is concerned, he deemed to apply to and 
designate the lands included in that tenancy as a chaudhri grant as entered in 
the register maintained under Section 5 of the Government Tenants (Punjab) 
Act, 1893, to which a copy of this statement is in accordance with that section, 
required to be preBxed ; (h) “ the date of the commencement of the tenancy ” 
shall mean the date recorded as the date of such commencement in the register 
maintained under Section 5 of the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893; 
(c) “ the tenant " shall be deemed to include the tenant, and any heir of the 
tenant at any time selected, in manner in Condition No. 4 provided, to succeed 
him and any heir so selected of any such heir ; (d) Deputy Commissioner ” shall 
be deemed to include also any officer appointed by the Local Government to 
perform all or any ot the functions of the Deputy Commissioner under the 
Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893; (e) “ improvement 99 shall be deemed to 
mean improvements as defined in Section 4 (19) of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall 
be held only while the tenant continues to perform the functions of a camel 
chaudhri and will expire whenever the tenant ceases to perform such duties and 
unless previously renewed, on the expiration of 20 years from the date entered in 
respect of each tenancy in column 8 of the entry in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, regarding the tenancy. 
The Local Government reserves the right to grant or refuse a renewal of the 
lease. 

4. Upon the death of the grantee or upon his removal from the post of 
chaudhri the lands shall be resumed, and may, at the option of the Local Govern- 
ment, be re-granted to the person appointed to be chaudhri in his stead. 

5. Where any person is granted a special tenancy nnder the Government 
Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, in accordance with these conditions in respect of 
land which has already been the subject of such a tenancy and from which the 
original tenant has absconded or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not 
enjoy any new period of remissions in addition to that enjoyed by the original 
tenant under clause 14 of these conditions. 

6. The Local Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to the Government out of and in respect of the lands (1) all 
grounds situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, excavated 
or otherwise utilised for the distributary channels of the canal and (2) all 
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existing rights to and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil 
and quarries in or under the said lands or ary part thereof, together with all 
easements heretofore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or 
any part thereof. And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public 
to use all existing thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof, 
including a width of H kadams on either side of survey base lines, and also any 
lines of road which though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground 
or delineated in the plan or plans kept in the office of the Colonisation Officer or 
Deputy Commissioner. 

7. The tenant shall at all times permit any officer or officers of the Govern- 
ment to enter into and upon the whole or any part of the land and do all acts 
and things that may be necessary or expedient for the purpose of searching for, 
working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, coals, gold- 
washings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment of the ground and of 
each and all of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over 
all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil, quarries and easements, in 
or under the said lands and all parts thereof. 

8. The Local Government agrees to pay to the tenant reasonable com- 
pensation for any damage at any time directly occasioned by the exercise by the 
Government of all or any of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 6 and clause 7 
other than existing rights of way and water and other easements. The decision 
of the Deputy Commissioner as to whether at any time any carnage has been so 
occasioned to the tenant, and if so, as to the amount of compensation to be paid 
by the Local Government in respect thereof, shall be final and binding upon the 
parties and each of them. 

The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the 
said lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commis- 
sioner be required for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads 
watercourses or any works connected therewith ; and the tenant shall’ if so 
required, be bound to accept, in full satisfaction and compensation for the same 
* an equal area of land elsewhere on the canal within the tract of land to which 
the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1803, has been extended, or such other 
form of compensation as the Deputy Commissioner may determine, together with 
any compensation which the Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable on 
account of the cost of any improvements made by the tenant on the lands resumed 
by Government. The land given in exchange under this clause shall be held by 
the tenant on the same conditions in all respects as the land resumed : Provided 
always that the Deputy Commissioner may from time to time by order in 
writing signed by him reserve in favour of any person or persons or any class of 
persons or of the public generally a right of way of such description as he 
thinks fit and specifies m the said order, through the said lands or any part 
thereof, and over a strip thereof not exceedingat any point 2 kadams in width 
and that no compensation of any kind shall be claimable by the tenant or any other 
person in respect of such reservation as is in this proviso referred to but 
in respect of any area so reserved no owners rate, occupiers’ rates, land revenue 
malikana or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 1 

10. The tenant shall, at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner, pay the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands 
together with his share of the cost of the watercourse or watercourses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated and of tho roadsjand culverts 
necessary for the general convenience of the residents of such estate and also of 
the cost of a suitable drinking well near the village site as calculated and fixed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner 
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12. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or dis- 
covery of crime as is incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any law 
or rules for the time being in force in the Panjab, and is and shall be responsible 
in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of villages are 
under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab. 


13. (1) The tenant shall carry on his duties as camel chaudhri in regard to 

all camel-owning tenants whose tenancies are situate within the limits of the same 
estate as his tenancy or of whom he has been appointed chaudhri, and shall be 
responsible that each such tenant at all times keeps registered, maintains in 
proper condition and produces whenever called upon to do so the number of 
camels (together with the attendants) as required by the conditions of the allot- 
ment to each such tenant of the lands of his tenancy. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the tenant from time to time to — 


(а) convey without delay to the camel-owning tenants nndei his 

supervision the orders of the Local Government for the 
supply of camels and their attendants ; 

(б) report all cases of death or sickness amongst the registered 

camels or attendants which camel-owniDg tenants under 
his supervision are required to keep up, and all cases in 
which any such camel owning tenant has failed to cause 
the attendants whom he registers to enroll themselves 
under the Indian Articles of War; 

(c) himself to supply any deficiency in the number of camels or 

attendants caused by the default of any camel-owning 
tenant under his supervision ; 

(d) satisfy himself that all camel-owning tenants under his 

supervision are duly complying with the terms of their 
respective allotments as to the legist rat ion, mainte- 
nance and supply of camels and attendants and report any 
breaches thereof. 


14. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner's 
rate, occupiers’ rates, mdlik&na and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time appoint. 


For the period up to and until the day of and there- 

after until altered by the Local Government or other competent authority the 
land revenue assessment, owner’s rate and cesses in respect of the said lands shall 
be as follows : — 




j harvest — 


(а) Land revenue for each acre cultivated 

eight annas for that harvest. 

(б) Owner’s rate for each acre irrigated from the canal for a cron at 

harvest— one rupee for that harvest. F " 

(C) Ce *rate at ^ late ° f f ° Ur anDaS Per rQpee 0n Iand revenue and owners' 


The tenant shall pay occupiers’ rates for each acre irrigated from the canal 
according to the scale determined bv the Local t V- tn0 ca . 

by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern India fana) n™* f ° tlme 

1873 ; and he shall pay mahkuna at the rate of /our anna. " Dmna * e ^ 
revenue and owner’* rate for the period up to and until the P ° j aD ' \ 

„„ „p„. ' a " d f “ «"> »« «» rate Kl 
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Provided that — 

(1) the Local Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account 

of owner’s rate until the * day of 

* The date -will be the * - and the whole demand on 

same as that to be fixed account of land revenue, occupiers’ rates, mahkdna 
above for enhance- and cesses during the first year and one-half of 
ment of mdlilcdna. the demand under the aforesaid heads during 

the second year, after the date entered in column 8 of the entry 
in the register maintained under Act III of 1893, which concerns 
the tenancy ; and 

Note. — For the purpose of calculating mdlilcdna and cesses the remission of owner’s rate 
shall not be taken into account. 

(2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any other 

officer, empowered by the Local Government to assess the 
aforementioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or 
in part in respect of any part of the said lands, in case of failure 
of crops. 

15. The tenant may use for his own bond ji tie private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, but such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged or given away by the tenant: Piovided that any trees or brushwood 
which it is necessary to remove in order to biing the said lands or any part 
thereof under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may 
be sold by him. 

J6. The portion of the area of the manza in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the picsent as Government 'waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it and 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner to cut wood from it for his bond 
fide domestic purposes wlien the wood on his tenancy is exhausted ; but he shall 
not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibition shall be 
regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within the meaning of 
clause 22. 

17. The tenant shall settle permanently in the estate in which the said 
lands are situated within six months of the date on which the Deputy Commis- 
sioner directs that ho be put in possession of a specified area of land and within 
one year of the said date he shall build a house to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Commisssioner cither on his own land or on a site allotted by the Deputy Com- 
missioner : Provided that, when the tenancy has devolved upon the heirs or legal 
representatives of the original tenant and is held jointly by two or more persons 
the Deputy Commissioner may for sufficient reason excuse any of such joint- 
holders from personal residence in the estate. 

18. The tenant shall, within a reasonable time, to the satisfaction of the 
Deputy Commissioner, plant tw T ice as many trees ns there arc acres in the said 
lands, and shall maintain that number of trees in good condition. , 

19. The tenant may sink wells, make watercourses, plant trees, and 
otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him of the 
conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to all the 
products of land other than those specified in condition*;: Piovided that no 
watercourse shall be made on a plan or in a portion disapproved by the 
Canal Officer, and that every watercourse in use shall be kept in proper xepair 
by the tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 

20. The tenant shall not use the said lands oi any pari thereof in a manner 
which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and shall 
bring one-third of the culturablc area thereof under cultivation wdthin three 
years from the elate enteied in column £ of the entry in the register maintained 
under Section 5 of the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, which concerns 
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the tenancy, and one-half thereof similarly reckoned within fire years from the 
same date, and thereafter he shall keep the said lands umder cultivation to the 
extent of one-half thereof. 

21. The tenant shall not without the previous consent in writing of the 
Financial Commissioner transfer or attempt to transfer any right, title or 
interest in or possession of the whole or any part of such lands, or create or 
attempt to create any charge thereupon. 

22. 1 f the tenant fails to pay, in the manner hereinbefore provided, all 
snms due to the Government under these provisions, and to duly observe all or 
any of the stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, then and in 
every such case the tenant shall pay a penalty to be fixed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, but not exceeding Rs. 100, or the Local Government may in lien of 
demanding such penalty forthwith, without payment of any compensation what- 
ever, resume and re-possess the whole of the said lands. 

23. Ir the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant, during the currency of the tenancy, as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to the Government, or ars to any matter in any way relating thereto, or 
as to any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anywise 
connected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner, whose decision shall be final and conclusive between the 
Government and the tenant. 



Register of Camel bervice Chaudhris to whom Tenancies are granted under Act III of 1893 , in Maura 
BEANO H OP CANAL 
Rajbaha 
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Punjab Government No, 110, dated 3rd October 1902. 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to a village headman lands situated on the Chenab 
Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government Gazette , 
No. 36, dated 9th April 1903, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government 
Tenants (Punjab) Act, have been applied to a certain tract of land the property 
of Government, and wholly or partly irrigable from the Chenab Canal, and 
whereas Government is willing to grant a part of the said tract to village 
headmen, the following statement of conditions on which Government is willing 
to grant land to such tenants is issued in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 4 of the same Act : — 

1. No village headman shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that 
is to say, the Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion 
in the selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement (a) “ the lands ” and “ the said lands ” shall, so far as 
each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to arid designate the 
lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained under 
Section 5 of Act III of 1893, to which a copy of this statement in accordance 
with that section is required to be prefixed ; (b) “ the date of the commence- 
ment of the tenancy ” shall moan the date recorded as the date of allotment 
in the register maintained under Section 5 of Act III of 1893. 

3. Any tenancy granted on the conditions set forth in this statement shall 
determine on the decease of the tenant or his resignation with the sanction of 
the collector or his dismissal fiom the office of village headman ; and on its 
determination the Government may forthwith without payment of any compensa- 
tion whatsoever resume and repossess the whole of the said land. 

4. Where any persou is granted a special tenancy under Act III of 1893 
in accordance with these conditions in respect of lend which has already been 
the subjeofc of such a tenancy and from which the original tenant has absconded 
or been ejected, such subsequent tenant shall not enjoy any new period of re- 
missions in addition to that enjoyed by the original tenant under clause 12 of 
these conditions, whether the area held by the subsequent tenant is identical with 
that held by the original tenant or not. 

5. The Government does not grant to the tenant but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself out of and in respect of the lands (1) all grounds 
situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, excavated or 
otherwise utilized for the distributary channels, nnd (2) all existing rights to 
and over all mines and minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries in 
or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all easements hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. 
And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to use existing 
thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof including a width of 
14 kadams on either side of survey base lines and also any lines of road which 
though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground. 

6- The tenant shall at all times permit the officers of Government to enter 
and do all acts and things that may be necessary and expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, 
coalb gold* v/ askings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment of the 
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ground and of the rights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over all 
nines and minerals, coals, gold-washiDgs, earth-oil, quarries and easements in, 
over, under or in respect of the said lands or any part thereof. 

7. The Government agrees to pay the tenant such compensation as the 
Deputy Commissioner may consider reasonable for all damage occasioned by the 
exercise of the rights reserved to itself in clauses 5 and 6, and the tenant shall 
accept the sum awarded by the Deputy Commissioner in full satisfaction and 
compensation for the same. 

8- The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing signed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to take posses- 
sion of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the said lands as 
may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commissioner be required 
for the construction, repairs or maintenance of railways, roads, watercourses or 
any works connected therewith, and the tenant shall, if required, accept in full 
satisfaction and compensation for the same an equal area of land elsewhere on 
the canal within the tract of land to which Act III of 1893 has been extended, 
or such other form of compensation as the Deputy Commissioner may determine, 
together with any compensation which the Deputy Commissioner may consider 
reasonable on account of the cost of any improvements made by the tenant 
on the lands resumed by Government. The land given in exchange under this 
clause shall be held b} r the tenant on the same conditions m all respects as the 
land resumed : Provided always that the Deputy Commissioner may, from time 
to time, by order in writing signed by him reserve in favour of any person 
or persons or any class of persons or of the public generally, a right of way 
of such description as he thinks fit and specifies in the said order, through 
the said lands or any part thereof, and over a st-)ip thereof not exceeding at any 
point two A adorns in vs idtb, and that no compensation of any kind shall be 
claimable by any person in lespect of such reservation as is in this proviso referred 
to, but in respect of any area so reserved no owner’s rate, occupiers’ rates, land 
revenue, mdlikdna or cesses shall be payable by’ the tenant. When the tenancy 
is determined by the decease, resignation or dismissal of the grantee or by the 
Government in the exercise of the right of re-entry under clause 17 heieof, (be 
grantee or his legal representatives shall have no claim to any compensation 
whatever. 

9. The tenant shall pay at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner the whole cost of the survey and demarcation of the said lands, 
together with his share of the cost of the watercourse or watercourses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated, and also of the cost of a suitable 
drinking well near the village site, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

10. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or 
discovery of crime as is incumbent on a village headman by any law or rules 
for the time being in force in the Punjab. 

12. The tenant shall pay when due all land revenue assessments, owner's 
rate, occupiers’ rates, mdlikdna and cesses imposed by competent authority in 
respect of the said lands or any part thereof to such person and at such times 
and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall fiom time to time appoint. 

Provided that — 

(1) the tenant shall pay land revenue assessment, owner’s-rate, cesses, 
mdlikana and water rates in respict of the said lands, from the 
same dates, and at the same rates as ar# assessed upon the peasaitf 
bolding or holdings first assessed in the same estate ; 
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(2) it shall be in the option of the Depnty Commissioner or any other 
officer empowered by the Punjab Government to assess the afore- 
mentioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or in part 
in respect of any part of the said lands in case of failure of crops. 

13. The tenant may nse for his own bond fide private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, bnt snch trees or brnshwood shall not be sold, bartered, ex- 
changed or given away by the tenant: Provided that any trees or brushwood 
which it is necessary to remove in order to bring the said lands or any part 
thereof under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant and may 
be sold by him. 

14. The portion of the area of the mama in which the tenancy is sitnated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the present as Government waste. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favonr to graze his cattle upon it 
and, with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner, to cut wood from it for 
his bond fide domestic purposes when the wood on his tenancy is exhausted ; 
but he shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibi- 
tion shall be regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement wirhin 
the meaning of clause 17. 


15. The tenant may sink wells, make watercourses, plant trees 
and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him of 
the conditions and liabilities set forth in this statement, shall be entitled to all the 
products of land other than those Specified in clause 5 hereof : Provided that no 
watercourse shall be made on a plan or in a position disapproved by the Canal 
Officer and that every watercourse in use shall be kept in proper repair by the 
tenant to the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 

16. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a manner 
which renders them or it for the purposes for which he holds them, and shall 
bring one-third of the culturable area of the said lands under cultivation within 
three years from the date of the commencement of the tenancy, and one-half thereof 
similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter he 
shall keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

17. If and whenever any part of the sums of money hereinbefore agreed 

to be paid by the tenant to the Government shall be in arrear for fifteen days 
from date of demand made in writing for payment thereof, or there shall be a 
breach of any of the covenants or duties by or of the tenant herein contained 
or if the tenant transfers or attempts to transfer the whole or any part of the 
said lands, then and in any such event the Government, by any officer duly 
authorised in this hehalf, may re-enter upon the said lands and resume the 
possession thereof, and immediately thereupon the said tenancy shall absolutely 
cease and determine. J 

18. If the tenant fails to perform the duties of village headman to the 
satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner may, if he 
so thinks fit, in lieu of dismissal fine such tenant any sum not exceed ing Hs. 10 
per acre of the holding for each crop for a maximum of four crops in succession. 
Any fine imposed under this section will be recoverable as arrears of laud 
revenue. 


19. In the event of the decease or resignation as sf- >.n«aid of the tenant 
he or hig heirs or representatives shall be permitted to remove ail sown or stand- 
ing crops, but if he or such heirs or representatives sow or plant fresh crops, after 
the date of the Determination of the tenancy, snch crops will be liable to configca- 
tjon as the property of Government, 

Z“'„m Stir? Hr . ffc °< *»•*• 
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permit him to remove them, and recover a sum not exceeding double the sum 
which would have been assessed as land revenue, cesses, mdlikana t and water-rates 
if the tenant had remained in possession of his tenancy. If the dismissed tenant 
sow or plant fresh crops after the determination of the tenancy such crops will 
be liable to confiscation as the property of Government. 

21. Subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained if any difference 
shall arise between the Government and the tenant touching these presents or 
anything herein contained, or the construction or operation hereof, or the rights, 
duties or liabilities of any party in connection with the premises, the matter in 
difference shall be referred to the Deputy Commissioner, whose deci»ion thereon 
shall be final and conclusive between the parties. 



Register of Village Headman Grantees to whom Tenancies are granted under Act 111 of 1893 in Mauza District 

BRANCH OF CANAL 
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Punjab Government No. 818 8., dated 15 th July 1902 . 

Statement of Conditions on which Government is willing to 
grant to a tenant of the peasant class lands situated on 
extensions of the Chenab Canal. 

Whereas by Notification published in the Punjab Government Gazette No. 36, 
dated 9th April 1903, the provisions of Act III of 1893, the Government Tenants 
(Punjab) Act have been applied to a certain tract of land, the property of 
Government and wholly or partly irrigable f "om the Chenab Canal, and whereas 
the Local Government is willing to grant a part of the said tract to tenants of 
the peasant class the following statement of conditions on which the Local 
Government is willing to grant land to such tenants is issued in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 4 of the same Act. 

1. No person shall be entitled as of right to become a tenant, that is to 
say, the Local Government hereby reserves to itself and retains absolute discretion 
in the selection of tenants for the lands referred to in this statement. 

2. In this statement of conditions (a) u the lands ” and “ the said lands ” 
shall, so far as each separate tenancy is concerned, be deemed to apply to and 
designate the lands included in that tenancy as entered in the register maintained 
under Seetiou 5 of the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 1893, to which a 
copy of this statement is, in accordance with that section, required to be prefixed ; 
(b) “the date of the commencement of the tenancy ” shall mean the date recorded 
as the date of such commencement in the register maintained under Section 5 of 
the said Act ; (c) except as provided iu condition 4 in the case of a tenant not 
having a right cf occupancy, “the tenant shall be deemed to include the tenant, 
his legal representatives and his or their heirs succeeeding him or them in 
accordance with the said condition 4 ; (d) u Deputy Commissioner ” shall be 
deemed to include u!m> any officer appointed hy the Local Government to peiform 
all or any of the functions of the Deputy Commissioner under the said Act; 
(e) “improvements ” shall be deemed to mean improvements as defined in Section 
419 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887. 

3. All tenancies granted on the conditions set forth in this statement 
shall, subject to the pi ovisions of clause 22, be fora term of years which will 
expire on the expiration of twenty years from “ the date of the commencement of 
the tenancy.” 

4. (1) When the tenant dies without having acquired a right of occupancy 
under condition 22 the tenancy shall lapse to Government, and all rights 
conferred upon the tenant by these conditions shall be extinguished. 

(2) When the tenant dies after having acquired a right of •ccupanoy under 
condition 22 the tenancy shall devolve — 

fa) on his male lineal descendants, if any, in the male line of descent, 
and 

(h) failing such descendants, on hi* widow, if any, until she dies, or 
remarries, or abandons the land, or is ejected therefrom in accord- 
ance with these conditions or any of them, and 

(c) failing such descendants and widow, or, if the deceased tenant left 
a widow, then when her interest terminates under elaus® 2 ( b ) of 
this condition, on his male collateral relatives in the male line 
of descent from the common ancestor of the deceased tenant and 
these relatives ; 
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Provided with respect to clause 2 ( c ) of this condition that the common 
ancestor occupied the land. 

(3) As among descendants and collateral relatives claiming under clause 2 
of this condition the tenancy shall, subject to the provisions of that clause, 
devolve as if it were land left by the deceased. 

(4) If the deceased tenant shall leave no sneh persons as are mentioned in 
clause 2 of this condition, on whom the tenancy may devolve under that clause, 
the tenancy shall lapse to Government, and all rights conferred upon the tenant 
by these conditions shall be extinguished. 

5. Where any person is granted a special tenancy under the Government 
Tenants (Punjab) Act, )893, in accordance with these conditions in respect of 
land which has already been the subject of such a tenancy, such subsequent 
tenant shall not enjoy any new peiiod of remissions in addition to that enjoyed 
by the original tenant under clause 13 of these conditions. 

6. The Local Government does not grant to the tenant, but hereby absolutely 
excepts and reserves to itself ontof and in respect of the lands, (1) all grounds 
situate in the said lands or any part thereof already marked out, excavated 
or otherwise utilized for the distributary channels of the canal, and (2) all 
existing rights to aud over all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth- 
oil and quarries in or under the said lands or any part thereof, together with all 
easements heietofore enjoyed by the Government in respect of the said lands or 
any part thereof. And it likewise excepts and reserves the right of the public to 
use all existing thoroughfares traversing the said lands or any part thereof includ- 
ing a width of 1| kad nns on either side of survey base lines, and also any lines 
of road which though not yet made have been marked out upon the ground or 
delineated in the plan or plans kept in the office of the Colonisation Officer or 
Deputy Commissioner. 

7. The tenant shall at all times permit any officer or officers of Government 
to enter into and upon the whole or any part of the lands and do all acts and 
things that may be necessary or expedient for the purpose of searching for, 
working, getting or carrying away any such mines and minerals, coals, gold-wash- 
ings, earth-oil and quarries, and for the full enjoyment of the ground and of 
each and aU of the tights hereinbefore reserved to the Government to and over 
all mines and minerals, coals, gold- washings, earth-oil, quarries and easements, 
in or under the said lauds and all parts thereof. 

8. The Local Government agrees to pay to the tenant reasonable com- 
pensation for any damage at any tune directly occasioned by the exercise by the 
Government of all or any of the rights reserved to itself in clause 6 aud clause 7 
other than existing rights of way and water and other easements. The decision of 
the Deputy Commissioner as to whether at any time any damage has been so occa- 
sioned to the tenant, and if so, as to the amount of compensation to be paid by the 
Local Government in respect thereof, shall be final and bindiug upon the parties 
and each of them. 

9. The tenant shall at all times, on receipt of a requisition in writing 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner, permit the said Deputy Commissioner to 
take possession of and to finally resume for the Government so much of the 
said lands as may from time to time in the opinion of the said Deputy Commis- 
sioner be required for the con>ti uction. repaiis or maintenance of railways, 
roads, watercourses or any works connected therewith; and the tenant shall, if 
so required, be bound to accept in full satisfaction ard compensation for the 
same an equal area of land ehewhereou the canal within the tract of land to which 
the Government Tenants (Punjab) Act, 18^3, lias been extended, or such other 
form of compensation as the Deputy Corumiss’oner may determine, together with 
any compensation which the Deputy Commissioner nuay consider reasonable on 
account of the cost of any improvements made by the tenant on the lands 
resumed by Government . The land given in exchange under this clause shall 
\>e held by the tenant on the lame conditions in all respects as th# land resumed . 
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Provided always that the Deputy Commissioner may, from time to time, by order 
in writing signed by him, reserve in favour of any person or persons or any class 
of persons or of the pablic generally a right of way of saeh description as he 
thinks fit and specifies in the said order, through the said lands or any part 
thereof, and over a strip thereof not exceeding at any point two kadams in width, 
and that no compensation of any kind shall be claimable by the tenant or any 
other person in respect of such reservation as is in this proviso referred to, 
but in respect of any area so reserved no owner’s rate, occupiers’ rates, land 
revenue, mdlikan a or cesses shall be payable by the tenant. 

10. The tenant shall at the time or times appointed by the Deputy 
Commissioner pay the whole cost of the survey aud demat cation ot the said lauds, 
together with his share of the cast of the watercourse or watercourses of the 
estate in which the said lands are situated, and of the roads and culverts necessary 
for the general convenience of the residents of such estate, and also of the cost of 
a suitable drinking well near the village site, as calculated and fixed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

11. The tenant shall duly comply with such directions as the Deputy 
Commissioner shall from time to time issue requiring him to construct boundary 
marks on the limits of the said lands or any part thereof, and shall keep them 
when erected in good repair to the satisfaction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

12. The tenant shall render all such assistance in the prevention or dis- 
covery of crime as 13 incumbent on the owners and occupiers of land by any 
law or rules for the time being in force in the Punjab, and is and shall bo 
responsible in the same manner as headmen, watchmen or other inhabitants of 
villages are under any track law or rules for the time being in force in the 
Punjab. 

Id. The tenant shall pay, when due, in respect of the said lands or any part 
thereof — 

(1) all land revenue assessments, owuer’s rate, occupiers’ rate, cssses or 

other charges imposed by competent authority under any law for 
the time being in force ; 

(2) malikana at such rate or rate 3 as may from time to time be fixed 

by the Punjab Government, and 

(3) a rate not exceeding Rs. 2 per acre of the said lands, to be levied 

once ouly, after the second crop has been reaped from the tenancy 
in composition for the cost of survey, demarcation and water- 
conrses mentiomed in clause 10 of this statement : Provided that 
the Deputy Commissioner may direct that such rate be paid in 
two instalments. 

All payments mentioned in this clause shall be made to such persons and at 
such times and places as the Deputy Commissioner shall from time to time 
appoint: 

Provided that — 

(1) the Local Government shall remit (a) the whole demand on account 

of owner’s rate until the day of , and ( b ) the whole 

demand on account of land revenue, occupiers’ rates, malikana 
and cesses during the first year, and one-half of the demand under 
the aforesaid heads during the second year after “ the date of com- 
mencement of the tenancy”; and 

tfofp,— For the purpose of calculating malikana and cesses the remission of owner’s rate 
shall not be taken into account, 

(2) it shall be in the option of the Deputy Commissioner or any 

other officer, empowered by the Local Government to assess the 
aforementioned charges, to remit all or any of them in whole or 
in part in respect of any part of the said lands in case of failure 
of crops, 
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14. The tenant in a y use for his own bond fide private purposes connected 
with the cultivation or reclamation of the said lands any trees or brushwood 
standing thereon, bnt such trees or brushwood shall not be sold, bartered, 
exchanged or given away by the tenant: Provided that any trees or brushwood 
which it is necessary to remove in order to bring the said lands or any part there- 
of under cultivation shall be at the absolute disposal of the tenant- and may be 
sold by him. 

15. The portion of the area of the mauza in which the tenancy is situated, 
which has not been allotted, is reserved for the present as Government wast^. 
The tenant shall be allowed as a matter of favour to graze his cattle upon it and 
with the permission of the Deputy Commissioner to cut wood from it for his 
bond fide domestic purposes when the w f ood on his tenancy is exhausted; bnt 
be shall not be allowed to cultivate it. Any infringement of this prohibition shall 
be regarded as a breach of the stipulations of this statement within the mean- 
ing of clause 23. 

16. The tenant shall settle permanently in the estate in which the said lands 
are situated within six months of the date on which the Deputy Commissioner 
directs that he be put in possession of a specified area of land, and within one 
year of the same date he shall build a house to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Commissioner, on a sire allotted by the Deputy Commissioner, or ^with the per- 
mission of the Deputy Commissioner) on his own land: Provided that, when 
the tenancy is held jointly by two or more persons, the Deputy Commissioner 
may for sufficient reason excuse any of such joint-holders from personal residence 
on the estate. 

17. The tenant shall, w’ithin a reasonable time, to the satisfaction of the 
Deputy Commissioner, plant twice as many trees as there are acres in the said 
lands and shall maintain that number of trees in good condition. 

18. The tenant may sink wells, make watercourses, plant trees, build 
houses and otherwise improve the land, and, subject to the due fulfilment by him 
of the conditions and liabilities set foith in this statement, shall be entitled to 
all the products of land other than those specified in clause 6 hererof : Provided that 
no watercourse shall be made on a plan or in position disapproved by the Canal 
Officer, and that every watercourse in use shall be kept in proper repair by the 
teDantto the satisfaction of the Canal Officer. 

19. The tenant shall not use the said lands or any part thereof in a man- 
ner which renders them unfit for the purposes for which he holds them, and 
shall bring one-third of the culturable area thereof under cultivation within three 
years from the date of the commencement of the tenancy, and one-half thereof 
similarly reckoned within five years from the same date, and thereafter he shall 
keep the said lands under cultivation to the extent of one-half thereof. 

20. The tenant shall not, without the previous consent in writing of the 
Financial Commissioner, transfer or attempt to transfer any right, title or 
interest in or possession of the whole or any part of the said lands, or sublet 
the same for more than two harvests, or create or attempt to create any charge 
tbereu pon. 

21. The tenant is bound — 

(1) if he is in the service of Government or is a Government pensioner, or 

(2) if he or any member of his family has previously received from 

Government any grant of land, 

to disclose the fact by written acknowledgment to the officer who allots the ten- 
ancy to him and before the completion of the allotment. 

In this clause the expression “ member of his family ” means any descend- 
ant of the paternal grandfather of the tenant or any descendant of any ancestor 
of the tenant in the male line whose name has been entered in any record’Of*righfcs 
aa that of a ahareholder joint with the tenant in any bolding. 
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22. At or after the expiration of five years from the date of the commence- 
merit of the tenancy, the tenant having duly paid all sums due to Government 
under these provisions, and having dnly observed all the stipulations herein 
contained and to be by him observed, shall on payment in two equal annual instal- 
ments of Rs. 2 for every acre allotted to him, be entitled at any time to receive 
from the Local Government a sjnn i giving him a light of occupancy in the 
said lands: Provided that thereafter the tenant shall hold and possess the said 
lands and every part thereof subject for ever to all the provisions and stipulations 
herein contained, and that no sanad shall be given until the second instalment 
herein referred to shall have been paid to Government. 

23. rf, within 15 days from date of demand made in writing for payment 
thereof, the tenant fails to pay in the manner hereinbefore provided all sums 
due to Government under these provisions, or if he at any time fails to duly 
observe all or any of the stipulations herein contained and to be by him observed, 
then and in every such case the tenant shall pay a penalty to be fixed by the 
Deputy Commissioner, but not exceeding one hundred rupees ; or the Local 
Government, in lieu of demanding such penalty, may by any officer duly authorised 
in this behalf forthwith, without payment of any compensation whatsoever, re- 
enter upon the said lands and resume the possession thereof, and immediately 
thereupon the said tenancy shall absolutely cease and determine. 

24. In the event of any dispute arising between the Government and the 
tenant during the currency of the tenancy as to the property and rights hereby 
reserved to Government, or as to any matter in any way relating thereto, or as to 
any of the conditions of the tenancy, or as to any matter or thing anynise con- 
nected therewith, the said dispute shall be referred for the opinion of the 
Commissioner, whose decision shall be final and conclusive between Government 
and the tenant. 
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Draft conditions making mule-breeding by Lambardars in the 
Chenab Colony obligatory. 

1. Before the 1st December 1903 or before the expiry of three months from 
the date of allotment of the land to which these conditions apply, whichever is 
the later date, the tenant shall produce a mare winch shall be fit for breeding 
moles and approved by an officer of Government appointed for the purpose and 
branded by him. The tenant shall regularly breed from the mare, utilizing the 
services of a donkey stallion selected by an officer of Government. 

2 . The tenant shall not, without the permission in writing of the officer 
appointed to superintend the mnle-breeding operations in the Colony, sell or 
otherwise transfer the progeny of the mare or any interest therein, except 
to Government, until it has attained the age of 18 months. 

3. The tenant shall be bound to sell the progeny at any time before it has 
attained the age of 18 months to Government at such price as may be determined 
by the officer appointed to superintend th^ mule- breeding operations in the 
Colony, within limits to be fixed by the Director of Army Remounts with 
the concurrence of the Financial Commissioner. If the progeny has attained the 
age of 18 months and has not been purchased by Government, the tenant may 
dispose of it as he thinks fit. 

4. The tenant shall maintain and manage the mare and its progeny in such 
manner and at such place as shall be deemed satisfactory by the officer appointed 
to superintend mule-breeding operations in the Colony ; and shall at any time 
when required to do so produce the mare and its progeny for the inspection of 
any officer of Government appointed to inspect brood mares and young stock in 
the Colo*y at such places as he may appoint. 

5* If any mare maintained by the tenant under the provisions and stipula- 
tions herein contained shall die or otherwise cease to be in his possession, or be 
found, or become, incapable of bearing mule foals, the tenant shall within three 
months of the happening of any such contingency, produce another mare fit for 
breeding mules to be approved, branded, maintained, utilized for breeding, 
managed, prodaced, and, in case of need, replaced as herein prescribed in respect 
of the mare furnished as provided in the first clause of these conditions ; and 
the same rules shall apply throughout the duration of this tenancy to all mares 
maintained hereunder, and their progeny. 
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INDENTURE. 

This INDENTURE made the day of .one thousand eight 

hundred and ninety-tuo between the Secretary of State for India in 

Council (hereinafter called the grantor) of the one part and son of 

. resident of (hereinafter called the giantee) of the 

other part witnesseth that in pursuance of a contract of sale entered into between 

the parties aforesaid and in consideration of the sum of rupees 

(which amount has before the date of these presents been paid by the grantee to 
the grantor and receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged) and of the promises 
hereinafter contained and by the grantee his heirs legal representatives or assigns 
to be observed and performed the grantor doth hereby grant convey and assure 
unto the grantee the lands described in the schedule hereunto annexed together 
with all tr ees underwood and agricultural produce of the said land save and 
except and reserved unto the grantor his successors and assigns : — 

(1) All land situate in any part of the land hereby granted which has 

already been marked out or excavated or otherwise utilized for 
channels for the distribution of water from the Chenab Canal. 

(2) All mines minerals coals gold-washings earth-oil and quarries in or 

uuaer the said lauds or any part thereof together with full right 
at all times to enter upon any part of the said lands and to do all 
acts and things that may be necessary or expedient for the pur- 
pose of searching for working getting out and carrying away any 
produce of the said mines or any minerals coals gold-washings 
earth-oil or quarries in or under the said land without leaving 
any vertical or lateral support for the surface or any building for 
the time being standing thereon (the grantor his successor or 
assigns making reasonable compensation to the grantee his heirs 
legal representatives or assigns or to his or their lessees or tenants 
foi all damage occasioned by the exercise of the rights hereby re- 
served) to hold the said lands unto him the said . his 

heirs legal representatives and assigns for ever in full proprietary 
right but subject nevertheless to all existing rights of way subsist- 
ing thereon and to rights of way along lines of road which though 
not yet made have before this date been marked out upon the 
ground and to payment of the land revenue demand for the time 
being assessed thereon and of all canal dues and general taxes and 
local taxes rates or cesses for the time being imposed thereon by com- 
petent authority in respect of the lands thereby conveyed or express- 
ed or intended so to be or any part thereof: Provided that for 

a period of ten years from and thereafter until 

altered by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab for the time being 
or other competent authority the land revenue caual dues and 
cesses in iespect of the said lands shall be as follows : — 

(а) Land revenue for each acre cultivated with a crop in any harvest, 

eight annas fur such harvest. 

(б) Owner’s iate for each acre irrigated from the Chenab Canal in any 

harvest, one lupee for such harvest. 

(c) Occupiers’ iate for each acre irrigated from the Chenab Canal accord- 

ing to the sc i!e determined by the Government of the Punjab 
from time to time by rules made under Section 36 of the Northern 
India Canal and Drainage Act of 1873. 

(d) Cesses at the rate of four annas per rupee on land revenue and owners 

rate ; 
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Provided farther that all the said land revenue occn piers’ rates and cesses shall 
be remitted by the grantor for one year from and one-half the 


said land revenue occupiers' rates and cesses shall be remitted for the next 
year thereafter and the whole of the owner’s rate shall be remitted for the whole 
of the said period of ten years from 

In case of any dispute arising between the grantor and the grantee or their 
respective representatives as to land or lands property and rights hereby reserved 
or in any matter incidental or otherwise relating thereto or as to any compensa- 
tion as aforesaid or as to any other matter or thing anywise arising out of this 
Indenture the decision in each case of the Lieutenant Governor for the time being 
shall be tinal and conclusive. 

And the grantee doth hereby for himself bis heirs legal representatives and 
assigns agree with the grantor his successor and assigns as follows : — 

That he will duly pay the said land revenue demand canal dues taxes rates 
and cesses when and as the same shall from time to time become due and payable 

And that he will eject permanent boundary marks on the limits of the binds 
hereby granted and will at all times maintain the same in good and substantial 
repair to the satisfaction of the Collector of the District for the time being and 
that he will make no watei courses on a plan or in a position disapproved by the 
Canal Otlicer and that he wi 1 1 keep every watercourse in use on the said land in 
proper repair. 

And tliai it shall be lawful for the grantor his successors or assigns and for 
any Engineers Surveyors Agents Workmen or Officers authorised by him or them 
in this behalf to enter at all times upon any part of t lie said land or lands and to 
do all acts and thing* that may be necessary or expedient for the purpose of 
searching for working getting and carrying away all mines minerals coals gold- 
washings earth-oil and quarries in or under the said lands; he or they making 
compensation (as hereinbefore provided) to the grantee his heirs legal repr esen- 
tatives or assigns or to his or their lessees or tenants for any damage occa- 
sioned thereby. 

And that he will maintain such establishment for the purposes of police and 
conservancy in respect to the said land or lands as may be required by the law in 
force for the time being in that behalf. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto set and sub- 
scribed their hands and seals on the date hereinafter mentioned respectively. 

Signed sealed and delireTtd Jur \ 

Qnd on behalf the Secretary of State I 

for India in Council by > Chief Secretary to the Government of 

Chief Secretary to the Gfvernment l the Punjab .189 , 

of the Punjab on the day of* 

189 , 

Si ant d sealed and delivered by the ^ 
said on the day of > 

189 in the presence of .) 



SCHEDULE. 

acres more or less of Government waste land situate in tahsil in the 

District of and bounded as follows : — 

Chief Secretary to Government , 

? unjab. 
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NOTICE. 

Whereas the sanction of the Local Govei nment has been leceived for the 
sale by auction or other disposal of the Government waste land described in the 
particulars hereunto annexed and marked Schedule 1, notice is hereby given that 
a plan of the said waste land is open to inspection, free of chitigc, at the Office 
of the Colonisation Officer, Chen ab Canal, at Ljallpur, mu! that the said land 
will be put up to sale by public auction, at the said office, on the K»th January 
1899, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, and will be sol cl upon the conditions hereunto 
annexed and marked Schedule II, unless the sale shall, in the meantime, 
have been stopped or postponed by order of superior authority, or in eon- 
sequence of claims or objections made under Act XXI11 of 18GJ, or for any 
ot her reason. 

Issued this day of 189S at Lyallpur by the undersigue d. 


Colonisation Officer, 


SCHEDULE I. 

Particulars op tiie Lots to re Solp. 

1. The land to be sold is Government waste land, situate in Tabsil Lyallpur 
in the District of Jhang. 

2. It comprises an area of 5,000 acres, more or less, and is bounded as 
follows : — 


No. 

Name of Rakb. 


Bounded 

OX THE 


Area in 
acres. 

North by 

South by 

East by 

• 

! 

West by 

| 

1 

A portion of Mauzas 

5,000 [The Wazira- 

'! he Talwnla 

Minor Tai- 

Tarnr Minor, 


Nos. V32 and 233 of 

; bad-Khane- 

Rajbaha,Mau- 

wan! Rai- 

; ManzaNo. 


the Rakh Branch of 

! will Rail- | 

7*i No 222, 

hah a, mol 

i 233. a n d 


the Che nab Cana!, 

way. j 

Rakh Biar.c , 

M mi /a No 

1 Manza No. 


lately known as part 


and the Lh]- 

LW Rakh 

; Rakh 


of the Lyallpur For- 

i | 

kot Raj ha ha 

Hi and’. 

| F ranch. 

i 

est Reserve. 

! 

i i 

i 

1 



(1) Th is land will be sold in lots numbered as showm in the plans in 
the Office of the Colonisation Officer. Cheoab Canal, Lyallpur, signed by the 
Colonisation Officer, and dated the 1898. 
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(2) Major distributaries from tlie Rakh Branch of the Chenab Canal 
have been extended to the above-mentioned lands, and a plan signed by the 
Executive Engineer is deposited and open to inspection, free of charge, in the 
Office of the Colonisation Officer, showing the extent to which the said lands 
are believed to be irrigable from the said major distributaries by flow or lift, 
as the case may be. 

It is probable that the supply of water in tbe canal will be sufficient to 
irrigate one-half of the total area of each lot every year, in the proportion of one- 
fifth in the Kharif and three-tenths in the Rabi harvest, but the Government does 
not hold itself in any way responsible for supplying any water to any of the said 
lands, or for tbe correctness of the said plan, and no failure or error in these 
respects shall be a ground for avoiding the sale or claiming compensation. 

(3) The trees and underwood, ai d all other products whatever of the 
above lands, will be included in tbe sale, save and except all mines, minerals, 
coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quariies in or under the said land. 


SCHEDULE II. 

Conditions of Sale. 

I. The land will be sold subject to all rights of way or water and other 
easements, if any, subsisting thereon, and, further, subject to all other condi- 
tions or reservations which under the provisions of Section 2 of Act XXIII of 
1863, may be notified by the Colonisation Officer at the time of sale. 

TI. The land will be sold in full proprietary right, but subject — 

(a) to the exception and reservation to Government, its successors and 
assigns, of all mines, minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil 
and quarries in or under the said land, and full right at all 
times to enter upon any pait of the said land and to do all acts 
and things that may be necessary or expedient for the purpose 
of searching for, working, getting and carrying away any 
mines, minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil, or quarries in 
or under the said land, without leaving any vertical or lateral 
support for the surface thereof, or any building for the time 
being standing thereon (the Government, its successors and 
assigns making reasonable compensation to the grantee, his heirs, 
legal i epresenta fives and assigns, and his or their lessees or ten- 
ants, for all damage occasioned by the exercise of the right 
hereby reserved) ; 

(b) to the payment of the land revenue demand for the time being 

assessed thereon, and of all general taxes, local taxes, canal 
dues or cesses to which revenue-paying lands are liable; 

(c) canal occupier’s rates will he charged in accordance with the 

rates in force on the Chenab Canal, provided that no land 
revenue, canal dues, or cesses will be charged on the first two 
harvests after date of purchase, and one-balf of such demands 
will be remitted for the third and fourth harvests after date of 
purchase; 

(d) village roads, roads 16 J feet in width, designed to provide com- 

munication between village sites and zamindari roads, z\e., 
roads II feet in w’idth, designed to provide communication 
mer and between purchased lots, are delineated on the plan, 
and such areas are included in the areas of the lots to be sold. 
Lut the purchaser has no right of cultivation over any such 
area, and the Deputy Commissioner may, at his discretion, 
make any new road not exceeding 16^ feet in width, or alter 
e direction of any such existing road, and the purchaser shall 
entitled to no compensation by reason of snch action ; 
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(e) watercourses are delineated upon the plan, but the Canal Officer 
empowered in that behalf may, at his discretion, construct or 
cause to be constructed any now watercourse, o. 1 alter the 
direction of any existing watercourse, and the purchaser shall 
be entitled to no compensation by reason of such action, except 
compensation for damage to standing crops; 
f) every purchaser shall be bound to construct or pay for the con- 
struction of any bridge or bridges over any watercourse 
crossing auy district, village, or zimindari road, which the 
Deputy Commissioner may order to be built. It shall be in the 
discretion of the Deputy Commissioner to older tbe construction 
of such bridges approved by him. "i* to have them constructed, 
and to recover the costs from the persons interested. The 
Deputy Commissioner’s decision as to the proportion of the cost 
of such bridges to be borne by each purchaser shall be final ; 

) village sites will be fixed at convenient intervals throughout the area 
to be sold by auction. For the purpose of residences for him- 
self, his servants and tenants, allotments of building land on 
these sites will be made to each purchaser in proportion to the 
area purchased by him. No rent or revenue will be charged 
on such land. But no shops shall be opened on land thus 
allotted, and no buildings shall be erected on the land purchased 
for agricultural purposes, without the sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

In case of any dispute arising between the puicbaser and the Govern- 
ment as to the property and rights hereby reserved, or any matter incidental 
or in any way relating thereto, or as to any compensation payable under clause (a), 
the decision thereon in each case of the Financial Commissioner shall be considered 
final and binding od both parties. The sale is also subject to tbe limitation 
next following. 

III. The purchaser shall not alienate any portion of the lot sold before 
he shall have received the deed of conveyance hereinafter mentioned. 

TV. The land with the wood on it will be put up iu lots of various sizes, 
as shown on the plan in the office of the Colonisation Officer, Chenab Canal, at 
Lyallpur, referred to in paragraph 2 of Schedule I. 

The lots vary in size from one-fourth of a square to five squares. A 
square contains 27*7 acres. A reserve price will be fixed by Government, but 
will not be disclosed unless the highest bid in any case is lower than the reserve 
price. No bidder shall advance at each bidding less than Rs. 2 for each acre 
included in the lot for which he is bidding (for the purpose of this clause a part 
of an acre being deemed to be an acre) ; and the highest bidder above the 
reserve price shall be the purchaser. In case of dispute between two equal 
bidders the lot shall be put up again at the last preceding bidding. 

Intending purchasers may make their tenders by written application, en- 
closing 10 per cent, deposit on the amount of their bid, to tbe Colonisation 
Officer, Lyallpur, up to the evening of 10th January 1899. The highest 
tender so made for any particular plot shall be deemed to be a bid of tbe amount 
tendered, and if no advance be made upon it at the auction, it shall be considered 
tbe highest bid. Intending purchasers will be permitted to inspect the lands to 
be offered for sale on application to the same officer at any time before tbe sale. 

V. The purchaser shall immediately after the sale pay into the hands 
of the Colonisation Officer, or whoever acts as auctioneer, the cost of survey 
and demarcation, and also of constructing tbe main and subsidiary water- 
courses required, which will be aligned and constructed by the officers of the 
Irrigation Department. The amount payable for tbe cost of survey and of 
demarcating and constructing the watercourses will be about Re. 1 10 per 
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acre. The purchaser shall at the same time pay a deposit in part payment of 
the purchase-momy of not less than 10 per cent, of the purchase- money, and 
sign an agreement iu Form B hereto annexed, upon stamped paper to be 
provided at his expense. 

"V b In default of such payment, or in the event of refusal to sign snch 
agreement, the lot may he again put up and re-aold. In the event of the 
foregoing conditions being fulfilled, the purchaser shall receive an attested copy 
of the said agreement upon stamp paper to be provided at his expense. 

YJ1. Upon the expiration of ono month from the date of sale, simple 
interest at the rate of Bs. 10 per cent per annum shall be charged upon the 
balance of the purchase-money for the time being remaining unpaid until date 
of payment. 

VI I L Within three months from the date of sale, the purchaser shall f 
without demand, pay a sum which, together with the amount paid at the date 
of sale, shall amount to the whole purchase-money, and shall also pay the in- 
terest, if any, due at the date of such payment. 

The payment within the period specified of such amount, and of the in- 
terest due, if any, shall be deemed to be of the essence of the contract for sale, 
provided that on the written application of the purchaser the Colonisation Officer 
may, at his discretion, allow payment to be made in instalments, which shall 
not extend over a period of more than two years from the date of the purchase. 

IX. If the purchaser shall duly make payment within three months 
from the date of the sale of the whole amount or of the first instalment, as the 
case may bo, be will thereupon be placed in possession of the land sold by an 
officer appointed in that behalf by the Colonisation Officer, and shall furnish to 
such officer a written acknowledgment of receipt of possession. 

X- If the purchaser shall make default in such payment, the Colonisa- 
tion Officer may rescind the contract, and the deposit, together with any sums 
paid for cost of survey, demarcation or watercourses under Section V, shall 
be forfeited to the Government. 

XL If the purchaser shall make the payment as required iu Section 
VIII, ho shall, subject to the proviso iu Sectiou XII, within two months from 
the date of delivering to the Colonisation Officer at bis office the stamp paper 
requisite for a deed of conveyance of the land sold, or the value of such paper, 
receive from the Colonisation Officer a deed of conveyanco in English, signed by 
him in the Form B annexed to thi waste laud lease rules, with the addition of 
conditions II ( d ) — (g) given above, or to the same effect. 

The delivery of such deed within the period specified shall not be deemed 
of the essence of the contract for sale, and the purchaser shall not, in default of 
such delivery, be entitled to rescind the contract. 

XII. Provided that, if the whole of the purchase-money shall not 
have been paid previous to the delivery to the purchaser by the Colonisation 
Officer of the deed of conveyance above mentioned, the purchaser shall execute, 
when tendered, a mortgage-deed to secure payment within five years of the 
unpaid balance, -with interest thereon ; such deed to be attached to the deed of 
conveyance in Form C annexed to the waste land lease rules, or to the same 
effect. r lhe deed of conveyance and the deed of mortgage shall both be regis- 
tered, and the latter stamped at the purchaser’s expense, and shall remain in 
the possession of the Local Government until the w r hole of the purchase-money, 
wuth the interest due tlieieon, shall have been paid, when the conveyance shall 
he made over to the puiehaser, or his heirs or assigns. 

XIII. All payments to be made under these conditions on account of 
pure iase- money or interest, or any other charges, shall be made at the office of 
the Colonisation Officer at Lyallpur, 
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XIV. The land is believed, and shall be taken, to be correctly described 
as to quantity and otherwise; and if any error, mis-statement or omission in the 
foregoing particulars shall be -discovered, the same shall not annul the sale, 
nor shall any compensation be allowed by the Government or by the purchaser in 
respect thereof. 


FORM B. 

Form of Agreement referred to in No. Y of the foregoing Conditions. 

I, — , the son of , 

of - - , do hereby acknowledge that on the sale by auction this 

day of — 1899 of the property de- 
scribed in the particulars annexed to the notice of sale issued by the Colonisation 

Officer, Chenab Canal, Lyallpur, under date the — , 

published at page of the Punjab Government Gazette, I was the highest 

bidder for lot No. , and was declared the purchaser thereof, subject to 

the conditions of sale annexed to the said notice (*and to the further conditions 
and reservations notified by the Colonisation Officer under 

♦Note.— T o be in- the first of the said conditions), at the price of Rs 

sorted when any 

such conditions or — — , and that I have paid the Sum of 

reservations have 

been notified. Rs. — — — — by way of deposit and 

in part payment of the said purchase-money to the Coloni- 
sation Officer, Chenab Canal; and I hereby agree to pay the remainder of the 
said purchase-money and complete the said purchase according to the aforesaid 
conditions. 


Signature of purchaser. 

I hereby ratify this sale, and acknowledge receipt of the said deposit 

of Rs. — 


Colonisation Officer 
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NOTICE. 

Whereas the sanction of the Local Government has been received for the 
sale by auction or other disposal of the Government waste land described in the 
particulars hereunto annexed and marked Schedule I, notice is hereby given that 
a plan of the said waste land is opened to inspection, free of charge, at the office 
of the Colonisation Officer, Chenab Canal, at Lyallpur, and that the said land 
will be put up to sale by public auction at tho said office on the 1st March 1900 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, and will be sold apon the conditions hereunto 
annexed and marked Schedule II, unless the sale shall, in the meantime, have 
been stopped or postponed by order of superior authority, or in consequence of 
claims or objections made under Act XXI II of 1863, or for any other reason. 

Issued this 23rd day of January 1900 at Lyallpur by the undersigned. 


L. H. LESLIE JONES 

Colonisation Officer. 


SCHEDULE I. 

Particulars of the Lots to be Sold. 

1. The land to he sold is Government waste land, situate in Tahsils Lyallpur 
and Jhang in the District of Jhang. 

2. It comprises an area oE 10, 13$ acres, more or less, and is hounded as 
follows 






Bounded on the 




Area in 
acres. 






Number. 

Name of Rakh. 

North by 

South by 

East by 

West by 

1 

Mauza No. 29, Gugera 
Branch, Tahsil Lyall* 

1,850 

Mauzas Nos. 
31 and 27. 

Mauza 

No. 

279 

Mauza No. 
78 

Mauza No. 

35 


pur. 







2 

Mauza No. 75, Gugera 
Branch, Tahsil Lyall- 

1 050 

Awagat Raj-, 
baha. 

i) 

76 

„ 73 

39 


pur. 







3 

Mauza No. 78, Gugera 
Branch, Tahsil Lyall* 
pur. 

1,450 

The reserved 
drainage of 
the Kakh 
Branch. 

*> 

79 

.. 71 

„ 81 

4 

Mauza No. 132, Gugera 
Branch, Tahsil Lyall- 

1,900 

Taliara Raj* 
baha. 

» 

167 

Mauzas Nos. 
131 and 130. 

Mauzas Noe. 
133 and 169. 


pur. 







5 

Mauza No. 286, Gugera 
Branch, Tahail Jhang. 

2,251 

Mauzas Nos. 
291 and 290. 

>> 

264 

Mauza No. 
285 

Mauza No. 

287 

6 

Mauza No. 310, Gugera 
Branch, Tahail Jhang. 

! 1,735 

Mauzas Nos. 
311 and 316. 

»> 

309 

„ 317 

, „ 336 



j Total area 

10,136 

1 
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(1) This land will be sold in lots numbered as shown in the plans in the 
Office of the Colonisation Officer, Chenab Canal, Lyallpur, signed by the Colonisa- 
tion Officer. 

(2) Major distributaries from the Gugera Branch of the Chenab Canal 
have been extended to the above-mentioned lands, and a plan signed by the 
Executive Engineer is deposited and open to inspection, free ©f charge, in the 
Office of the Colonisation Officer, showing the extent to which the said lands are 
believed to be irrigable from the said major distributaries by flow or lift, as the 
case may be. 

It is probable that the supply of water in the canal will be sufficient to 
irrigate one-half of the total area of each lot every year in the proportion of one- 
fifth in the Kharif and three-tenths in the Rabi harvest, but the Government 
does not hold itself in any way jesponsible for supplying any water to any of the 
said lands, or for the correctness of the said plan, and no failure or error 
in thes « respects shall be a ground for avoiding the sale or claiming* 
compensation. 

(3) Tho trees and underwood, and all other products whatever of 
the above lands, will be included in the sale, save and except all 
mines, minerals, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and quarries in or under the 
said land. 


SCHEDULE II. 


Conditions of Sale. 

I. The land will be sold subject to all rights of way or water and other 
easements, if any, subsisting thereon, and, further, subject to all other conditions 
or reservations which, under the provisions of Section 2 of Act XX1IL of 1S63, 
may be uotitied by the Colonisation Officer at the time of sale. 

II. The land will be sold in full proprietary right, but subject to the follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(a) The proprietary right shall be subject to the exception and reserva- 
tion to Government, its successois and assigns, of all mines, 
mineials, coals, gold-washings, earth-oil and qnairies in or under 
the said land, and full light at all times to enter upon any part 
of the said land, and to do all acts and things that may be 
necessary or expedient for the purpose of searching for, working, 
getting and carrying away any mines, minerals, coals, gold- 
w r ashings, earth-oil, or qnnriiesin orundor the said land, without 
leaving any vertical or lateral support for the surface thereof, 
or any building for the time being standing thereon (the 
Government, its successors and assigns making reasonable com- 
pensation to the grantee, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns, and his or their lessees or tenants, for all damage 
occasioned by the exercise of the rights hereby reset ved). 


(6) The land revenue demand for the time being assessed thereon, and 
of all general taxes, l#cal taxes, canal dues or cesses to which 
revenue-paying lands are liable shall be duly paid. 


(c) Canal occupier’s rates will be charged in accordance with the rates 
in force on the Chenab Canal, provided that no land revenue, 
canal dues, or cesses will be charged on the first two harvests 
after date of purchase, and one-half of such demands will be 
remitted for the third and fourth harvests after date of 
purohase. 
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(d) Village roads, i. e., road 16| feet in width, designed to provide 

communication between village sites and zamtnddri roads, i. e., 
roads 1 1 feet in width, designed to provide communication over 
and between purchased lots, are delineated on the plan, and such 
areas are included in the areas of the lots to be sold. But the 
purchaser has no right of cultivation over any such area, and 
the Deputy Commissioner may, at his discretion, make any new 
roads not exceeding 16| feet in width, or alter the direction of any 
such existing road, and the pnrchaser shall be entitled to no 
compensation by reason of such action. 

(e) Watercourses are delineated upon the plan, but the Canal Officer 

empowered in that behalf may, at his discretion, construct or 
cause to be constructed any new watercourse, or alter the direc- 
tion of any existing watercourse, and the purchaser shall be 
entitled to no compensation by reason of such action, except 
compensation for damage to standing crops. 

( f J ) Every pnrchaser shall be bound to construct or pay for the construc- 
tion of any bridge or bridges over any watercourse crossing any 
district, village or za minda*i road which the Deputy Commis- 
sioner may order to be built. It shall be in the discretion of the 
Deputy Commissioner to order the construction of such bridges 
approved by him, or to have them constructed, and to recover the 
costs from the persons interested. The Deputy Commissioner’s 
decision as to the proportion of the cost of such bridges to be 
borne by each purchaser shall be final. 

(<;) Village sites will bo fixed at convenient intervals throughout the 
area to be sold by auction. For the purpose of residences for 
himself, bis servants and tenants, allotments of building land on 
these sites will be made to each purchaser in proportion to the 
area purchased by him. No rent or revenue will be charged on 
such land. But no shops shall be opened on land thus allotted, 
and no buildings shall be erected on the lands purchased for 
agricultural purposes, without the sanction of the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Tn case of any dispute arising between the purchaser and the Government 
as to the property and rights hereby reserved, or any matter incidental or in 
any way relating thereto, or as to any compensation payable under clause (a), 
the decision thereon, in each case of the Financial Commissioner, shall be con- 
sidered final and binding on both parties. The sale is also subject to the limi- 
tation next following. 

III. The purchaser shall not alienate auy portion of the lot sold before he 
shall have received the deed of conveyance hereinafter mentioned. 

IV. The land with the wood on it will be put up in lots of various sizes as 
shown on the plan in the office of the Colonisation Officer, Chenab Canal, at Lyall- 
pur, referred to in paragraph 2 of Schedule I. 

The lots vary in size from one-fourth of a square to five squares. A square 
contains 27*7 acres. A reserve price will be fixed by Government, but will not 
be disclosed unless the highest bid in any case is lower than the reserve price. 
No bidder shall advance at each bidding less than Ks. *2 o, imcIi acre included 
in the lot for which he is bidding (for the purpose of this clause a part of an acre 
being deemed to be an acre) : and the highest bidder above the reserve price 
shall be the purchaser. In case of dispute between two equal bidders, the lot 
shall be put up agaiu at the last pieceding bidding. 

Intending purchasers may make their tenders by written ap plication enclos- 
ing 10 per cent, deposit on the amount of their bid to the Cob nisation Officer, 
Lyallpur, up to the OYening of the 24th February 1900. The highest tender so 
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made for any particular plot shall be deemed to be a bid of the amount tendered, 
and if no advance be made upon it at the auction it .shall be considered the 
highest bid. Intending purchasers will be permitted to inspect the lands to be 
offered for sale ou application to the same officer at any time before the 

sale. 


V. The purchaser shall immediately after the sale pay into the hands of 
the Colonisation Officer or whoever acts as auctioneer, the cost of survey and 
demarcation, and also of constructing the main and subsidiary water-courses 
required which will be aligned and constructed by the officers of the Irrigation 
Department. ‘The amount payable for the cost of survey and of demarcating 
and constructing the water-courses will be ab<uit Re. 1-10-0 per acre. The 
purchaser shall at the same time pay a deposit in part payment of the purchase- 
money of not less than 10 per cent, of the purchase money, and sign an agreement 
in the Form B hereto annexed, upon stamped paper to be provided at his 
expense. 

VI. In default of such payment-, or in the event of refusal to sign such 
agreement, the lot may be again put up and re-sold. In the event of the fore- 
going conditions beiug fu Hilled, the purchaser shall receive an attested copy of 
the said agreement upon stamp paper to be provided at his expense, 

VII. Upon the expiration of one month from the date of sale, simple 
interest at the rate of Rs. 10 per cent, per annum shall be charged upon 
the balance of the purchase money for the time being remaining unpaid until 
date of payment. 

VIII. Within three months from the date of sale, the purchaser shall, 
without demand, pay a sum which together with the amount paid at the date of 
sale shall amount to the whole purchase money, and shall also pay the interest 
if any, due at the date of such payment. 

The payment within the period specitied of such amount, aucl of the iuterest 
due, if any, shall be deemed to be of the essence of the contract for sale, provided 
that on the written application of the purchaser the Colonisation Officer may, at 
his discretion, allow payment to be made in instalments, which shall not exteud 
over a period of more than two years from the date of the purchase. 

IX. If the purchaser shall duly make payment within three months from 
the date of the sale of the whole amount, or of the lirst instalment, as the case 
may be, he will thereupon be placed in possession of the laud sold by ail officer 
appointed in that behalf by the Colonisation Officer, and shall furnish to such 
officer a written acknowledgment of receipt of possession. 

X. If the purchaser shall make default in such piymjat, the Colonisation 
Officer may rescind the contract, and the deposit, together with any sums paid 
for cost of survey, demarcation of water-courses under Section V, shall be for- 
feited to the Government. 

XI. (1). Within two months of the date of the sale the purchaser shall 
deliver to the Colonisation Offieer a non-judicial impressed stamp (or the value 
thereof) of the value required by law for a conveyance in respect of the property 
sold. 

(2) . The Colonisation Officer shall cause a conveyance to be drawn up, on 
proper stamp, in English, in the Form B, annexed to the waste land lease rules, 
with the addition of conditions II (a) to (</) of this notice, or to the same effect, 
and shall execute the same oil behalf of the Government and shall then 
tender the deed to the purchaser for execution by him and registration ou his 
part. 

(3) . The purchaser shall thereupon without delay execute the deed of con- 
veyance and cause the same to be registered, and if he shall fail to do either or 
both within a reasonable time the Government shall have full power and author- 
ity forthwith to cancel the sale and to resume possession of the laud. 
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XII. Wh('ii any contract has been rescinded under condition VI, X or XI 
(o) and the laud is resold for a price louver than that of the bid of the 
origin il purchaser, the ordinal purchaser shall b« liable to pay to Government 
the iimounr or rhe d.ffmonee between his highest bid mid the price for which the 
laud has been refold . 

XLIL Provided that, if the whole of the purchase-money shall not have been 
paid picvions to the dehveiy to the purchaser by the Colonisation Officer of the 
deed ot conveyance above mentioned, the purchaser shall execute, when tendered, 
a mot tLMgt‘-dee 1 to >eeure pay meat within live years of the unpaid balance, with 
interest, rlieieou ; Mieh deed to beattaehed to the deed of conveyance in Form C. 
annexed to the waste land lease tule>, or to the same efieet. The deed of mort- 
gage shall be registeied. and stamped at the purchaser’s expense, and both the 
deed of conveyance and the deed of nrutgugo shall lemaiu in the possession of 
the Local Government nurd the whole of the put chaSe-tnoney, with the interest 
due thereon, shall have been paid, when the conveyance shall be made over to the 
purchaser or his heirs or assigns. 

XIV. All payments to bo made under these conditions, on account of 
purchase-money or interest, or any other charges, shall be made at the office of 
the Colonisation Officer at Ly allpur. 

KV. The land is b.dieved, and shall be taken, to be correctly described as 
to quantity and otherwise ; and it any error, mis-statement, or omission in the 
foregoing particulars shall bi discovered, the same shall not annul rhe sale, nor 
shall any eompims itiou be allowed by the Government or by the pm chaser in 
respect thereof. 


FORM B 


Form of Agreement referred ro in Xo. V of the foregoing conditions. 
I, , the son of of 


do hereby acknowledge that on the sale by auctiou this d a y 

of 1900 of the property described in the particulars annexed 

to the notice of sale issued by the Colonisation Officer, Chenab Canal. Lyalipur, 

under date the published at page of the 

Fun jab Government Gazette, 1 was the highest bidder for lot No. and 

was declined the purchaser thereof, subject to t^e condi- 
tions of sale annexed to tlie said notice (*and to the 
further conditions and reservations notified by the 
Colonisation Officer under the first of the said condi- 
tions), at the pi ice of Rs. _and that I 


# Xote. — To be inserted 
when any such conditions 
oz* iv&ervati' ns have bivn 
notified. 


have paid the sum of Rs. by way of deposit and in part payment of 

the said purchase-money to the Colonisation Officer, Chenab Canal, and I hereby 
agree to pay the remainder of the said pure base- money and complete the said 
purchase according to the aforesaid conditions. 

Signature of purchaser . 

I hereby ratify this sale, and acknowledge receipt of the said deposit 
of Rs. ...... 

Colonisation Officer. 
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Numbers of Mauzas on Rakh and Mian All Branches 
showing dates of imposition of owner’s rate. 


Nan:e of Crop. 

Numbers of Mauzas. 

Kharif 1902 

.. 1-22, 24—28, 30-43, 45-51,54-60,62-64,67—78, 

82,86-93,95—101, 103-106, 108.110-135, 139—143, 
145, 147, 148, 150, 154, 158, 159, 167— 170, 173, 178, 
181-4, 282, 283, 294. 

Rabi 1903 

... 23, 29, 44, 52, 61, 65, 79—81. 83— So, 94, 102, 136, 144, 

151—153, 155,157, 160 -1, 166, 174—177, 179, 186—7, 
284, 286. 

Kharif 1903 

... 53, 107, 156, 162—5, 171,180, 185, 188-211, 213-216, 

224-229, 235—6, 238—245, 248-249, 251-2, 258, 266, 
279, 285, 289. 

Rabi 1904 

... 66, 223, 234, 246- 7, 250, 253 -257, 259-265, 267, 

273-4. 

Kharif 1904 

... 217—220, 223, 237, 268-269, 271-272, 257-277,279. 

Rabi 1905 

... 280, 287. 

Kharif 1905 

.. 270, 290. 

Khaiif 1909 

... 222, 232, 233, 296. 

Kharif 1910 

... 278. 

Rabi 191 L 

... 109. 1 

Kharif 1911 

... 231,281. 

Rabi 1912 

... 230, 295. 

Khm'f 1912 

... 221. 


Note, (a) Mauzas Noa. ITS, 1/2 and 2S8 no lonsrer exist ns Rakh Branch Mauzas and are 
included in Section I of Gugera Branch as Mauzas 537— 53!>. 

(b) 291 — 3 are Canal escapes. 

(r) 212, 297—299 are towns. 

1 The case of this mauza in under inference. 
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List of Mauzas on the Jhang and Bhowana Branches 
showing the date of imposition of owner’s rate and enhancement 
of malikana where such date has already been fixed. 

No. of Section. Date of Crop, Numbers of Mauzas. 

I ... Kharff 1907 ... 1—157,465,467,468,471—473. 

II ... Kharff 1 90S ... 159-373,464,466,470. 

Ill ... Kharff 1909 ... 375—463, 469. 
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List of Uauzas on the Gugera and Bnrala Branches showing 
the date of imposition of owner’s rate and enhancement of ma- 
likana where such date has already been fixed. 

No. of Section. Date of Crop. Numbers of Mauzas. 

I ... Kbarif 1909 ... 1 - 144 , 148 — 183 , 189 — 258 , 369 - 373 , 

460 , 518 - 532 . 

II ... Kbarif 1910 ... 144 — 147 , 184 — 188 , 259 — 459 , 461 — 517 . 
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Kharaba Rules applicable to the Chenab and Jhelum Canals. 

1. In order to obtain rem’ssions ou account of failed crops (kharaba), the 
cultivator snail urdimitily present bis c! unis on thesoeciJ lot in provided for 
the purpose. But no claim shut 1 be rejected meiely ou the ground that it is not 
made on such form. 

2. Tins form will be in two parts, foil and counterfoil, in accordance with 
the sample attached, and will be called the Fard Darkhwast Kharaba. For 
purposes of convenience it will be bound inti) books, and a book will be Supplied 
to each cultivator on payment of a small sum to cover actual cost. Each book 
will be in use as long as it lasts uud will suffice for several crops. 

3. The cultivator shall enter his claims in columns 1, 2 and 3 of the foil 
and counterfoil, and deliver the former to the Canal Patwari after taking his 
receipt in column 4 of the latter. He shall, however, be at liberty to submit his 
claims direct to the Zilladar. 

4. The Patwari shall receive the Fard DarkhwiU/ Kharaba from the cultivator, 
shall sign and date the receipt eolamn in the counterfoil, and shall make over 
all such claims personally to his Zilladar. 

5. The cultivator is at liberty to submit his claims at any time during the 
currency of a crop, adding to such claims as often as lie thinks necessary, but 
all claims shall be delivered to the Patwari, or reach the officer to whom it is 
addressed, not later than 10 days previous to the dates of commencing the 
kharaba inspections The dates of commencing these inspections shall be — 


1 

Rabi 


... ... 10th March. 

Zaid Rabi 


... ... 1st June. 

Kharlf ... 

. . ,,, 

15 th October. 

Toria 


15th December. 


Claims for remissions will therefore be received up to and including the follow- 
ing dates : — 


Rabi 

Zaid Rabi 
Kharlf ... 
Toria 


28th February. 
21st May. 

5th October. 

5th December. 


Kb claims will ordinarily be considered if received after the above dates, except 
for special reasons such as unforeseen damage by locusts, bail, or other calami- 
ties of season, but it will be optional for the Zilladar or any officer of higher 
rank to accept claims at any time if he thinks fit. 

6. All claims for remissions, howsoever tendered, wil 1 ultimately be conveyed 
to the Zilladar, and he shall keep them by villages, and shall also enter them in 
the register opened for the purpose. 

7. The Zilladar shall prepare his Fard Baftdr or programme of inspections 
as soon as possible after the final dates for receiving el* and shall forward 
a copy thereof to the Divisional and Sub-Divisional Canal Officers, to the Deputy 
Collector, and to the Patwari, who shall duly inform all villages in his section. 

8. The Zilladar shall commence his Khardbc, inspections on the dates 
appointed ; but he is empowered to grant remissions at other times, during the 
currency of a crop, in such cases as Nabud, or when seed sown has not germi- 
nated, or when crops have been damaged beyond hope by locusts, bail, floods, or 
other calamities, and it is too late to sow' again. 
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9. The Zilladar shall make his Klin ruin inspections with the Bard Darkh- 
least KhavdUt and Khasra SJmdkdi before him. Kvery field which has been 
entered in a Fard Darkhicdst KJiardh i ^hail be inspected by the Zdladar. All 
remissions granted shall be noted in ink in hi- own handw u ring in the column 
provided for the purpose in both the above documents, j! convenient, remissiois 
may be shown in the above column^ by stamping with the signet ring, one im- 
pression indicating half, and two, full ron. .--ions. 

10. The Zilladar is authorized to grant remissions on the following 
scale : — 

(а) When a crop is equal to or better than an S-anna one, no remission 

sh til be gi\ en. 

(б) When a crop *= equal to or better than a 4-anna one, but worse thau 

an ^auna, i a : remis-iOn shall be gi anted. 

(c) When a crop is worse than a 4-anna one, full remission shall be 

granted. 

(d) In all cases of Nnbud, i i. e.. where seed has failed to germinate) a total 

remission nt a * chatge.- lor occupiers rates shall be given. 

(e) No remissun slndl be j on m i taped oi crops winch have been cut 

cr grazed p ;or t • K/rudha inspection. 

(f) Special auciit.ou shoUiu be paid to the ea*es of failure of M ilhbU or 

ruined crops. In accordance \\..n Uuie -4 ot the Canal Act, the 
rate to be assessed is thui ol tne i' gljest i..itd crop, it this crop 
has reached maturity to an fc-anuu star dard it sha’l be assessed. 
If it has failed to below a 4-anna stanuaid, the interior crop if op 
to an 8-anna one shall be assessed. If the superior crop is 
between a 4 and b-anni one, and the ndeiior is 8-anna or over, 
the late assessed shall be one-half the rate of the superior ciop or 
the lull rate of ti.e inferior, whichever i^ h.ghesr. If both crops 
are between the 4 and 8-anna standard, the rate shill be one-half 
theiate ol the superior crop. Jr both aic below the 4-anna stand- 
ard, full remission shall be granted. 

11. The Zilladar shad, as as piaet'cal’e, inform all cultivators present 
at the inspections of In* decisions on their ciajins, and give them every oppor- 
tunity of representing their cases. 

12. On the comjdetion of the inspection of any village, the Zilladar shall 
make over the F'anh JJurk.add of that ullage to the Patwari for return to 
the cultivators concerned. The Pa k \uiri in ndiitifng these Fords shall fill 
in column 5 of the count eif.uh and 0 ul the foil, and report to the Zilladar that 
his action, village by village, has been taken. 

13. The Zilladar on completing the Khardba inspection of any viila<>8 
shall inform the Sub-Di visional Canal U dicer in the form now in use. The form 
shall be forwarded by the Sub-Di visional Officer to the Deputy Collector and 
by the Deputy Collector to the Divisional Officer. 

14. Any cultivator not satisfied with the remission granted by the Zilladar 
may prefer an appnl within 10 da)s of tho return of the Fard Darkhwcht 
to him. The appeal shall be made in column 8 to the Divisional or Sub- 
Divisional Canal Officer or Deputy Collector. No appeal shall be allowed in 
respect of a crop which has been cut or grazed. 

)5. All appeals against the decisions of the Zilladar shall be promptly 
enquired into and decided by the Divisional or Sub-Divisional Canal Officer or 
Deputy Collector, and the orders entered in column 9 of the Fard Darlcawdst 
and in the special column of the Khasra Fhudkdr ; after which the Fard shall be 
again returned to the cultivator with the date recorded in column 10. The 
decisions given on appeal by the Divisional or Sub-Divisional Canal Officer or 
Deputy Collector shall be final. 
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16. The Deputy Collector shall be responsible that the statements of re- 
missions prepared by Zilladars are checked against the Khataunis. In entering 
remitted areas in the KkitannU , the actual area on which full rates are charged 
shall be shown. Thus, if half remissions are granted on any field, the entry 
in the K ha taunt shall show half the area at the fall rate. The remission state- 
ment shall also show half the area at the full rate. 

17. Subject to the appeals as aforesaid, th 3 decisions of the Zilladar in 
the matter of remissions will be final. It is therefore very necessary that the 
Zilladar s work should be subject to check. The actual areas that can be checked 
by the Divisional and Snb-Divisioual Canal Officers and the Deputy Collector 
will vary according to the nature of the seasons and the extent of remis 
sions demanded, but as large an area as possible must be checked. The moment 
the Khar aba inspections begin, the three officers should commence to check 
the work of the Zilladars, and to enable them to perform this task with efficiency 
it will be necessary for them to learn the method of appraisement of crop 
values. For this purpose every Divisional Officer should mike actual experi- 
ments, during each crop, by cutting and weighing outturns of crop of different 
descriptions in C 3 mpany with the Snb-Di visional Officers to enable them to ap- 
praise the probable value of a crop svith sufficient accuracy. 

18. At the end of each crop the Divisional Officer shall cause a statement 
to be prepared by tahsils, showing according to crops the total area assessed to 
canal rates and the areas remitted with percentage of remission. this statement 
shall be forwarded to the Deputy Commissioner for his information. 



7ard DarJchwdst Khardha— Fard Darkhwasi Khar&ha— 

Cultivator — Cultivator — 

Mauza Crop 190 . llama Crop 190 
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rH | 

No. of field. 



Area. 


j CO 

i 

1 

Name of crop. | 


! ' 
lj ^ 

1 

Signature of Patwari 
with date of receiv- 
ing the Fard. 


! 

| 

b i 
! —1 

Date of return of Fard 
to cultivator. 


! 

i 

WvmwW 

mm mm 

ij ^ 

No. of field. 

1 

CM 

Area. 


! co 

Crop. 



Remission by Zilladar. 


|i 

Date of Khardha in- 
spection. 

i 

1 

1 O 

j 

Date of return of Fard. 



Date of appeal. 


i 

l 

00 

Reasons of appeal. 


'1 C5 

Final orders. 

i 


ij — 

li 

Jo 

II 

Date of return of Fard 
after final order. 
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Rules regarding the levy of land revenue on building sites in the 
villages of the Chenab Colony, which are owned by Govern- 
ment and not included within the area in respect of which 
Nazrana has been paid by any capitalist or yeoman 
grantee. 


1. Applications from shopkeepers, including money-lenders, grain-dealers, 
or brokers, for sites will be received in a prescribed form in which the amount of 
the land revenue to be paid will be stated. 

Other residents will be allotted sites by the Kaniingo, who will keep lists, 
and submit them to the Colonization Officer. 

2. All residents of each village, excepting those exempted under these rules, 
will pay ievcnue to Government on account of the land occupied by them as 
house sites. The revenue will be collected by Tahsildai’s through the lambar- 
dars of the villages. 

3. The revenue will be fixed at Re. 1 per harvest in the case of shopkeepers 
including money-lenders, grain-dealers, or brokers, and at 4 annas per harvest in 
the case of other residents, ft will be assessed every six months, at the above 
amounts, on any area not exceeding four marhU . For every maria in excess of 
four marlds four annas in addition will be charged on the area in the occupation 
of shopkeepers as above defined, and one anna per maria on the area in the 
occupation of other residents. 

4. Should one individual or one firm own more than one shop or house iu 
a village, one rupee or four annas, as the case may be, per harvest, will be charged 
on each shop or house, and this payment will cover an area of four marlds to be 
attached to each shop or bouse. 


5. Residents of a village who make a living by selling goods manufactured 
by themselves will not be classed as shopkeepers. Thus the Kasab, Mochi, 
Lohar, Paoli, Ac., who do not happen to fall within the definition of kamins, will 
be classed as “ other residents ” and not as “ shopkeepers/' 

G. The following are exempt from the payment of revenue : 

(a) Grantees of land, their descendants, their parents, their own brothers 
and their own brothers’ sons, but not the descendants of the last 
named. 


(t) Tenants of a yeoman or capitalist grantee. 

(c) Government servants, paiwari3 and chaukidars. 

(d) The duly appointed guardians of minor grantees of land. 

(e) Widows. \ 

(f) Village or menials, wi, 0 aro njt traders and who do no calti- 

village kamL m * alI ° tted ex P reaal y for cdtivafcioa by 

(<?) Residents for less than three months. 
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7. Any person liable to the pavinent of revenue residing jointly with one 
who is exempt, will be charged revenue on a proportionate share of the 
whole holding. 

8. If a grantee of land opens a shop he will have to pay revenue for the 
area occupied by the shop. 

9. People squatting for more than three months outside the village site on 
unallotted land will be charged revenue at the rate of two annas per individual 
over 10 years of age. 

10. The above rules are subject to revision from time to time as may be 
considered necessary. 
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PLAN OF PEASANT VILLAGE SITES 

ON 
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APPENDIX 14 (b) 

PLAN OF PEASANT VILLAGE SITES 

ON 

JHANG AND BHOWANA BRANCHES 

Scale i inch =200 feet. 
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PLAN OF PEASANT VILLAGE SITES 
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APPENDIX 14 (d) 

PLAN OP VILLAGE SITES 

ON 

EXTENSIONS OF CANAL 

Scale t inch =ioo feet. 
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APPENDIX 14 (e) 

PLAN OF TILLAGE SITES 

FOR 

CAMEL SERVICE GRANTEES 

Scale i inch =200 feet. 
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Tina Indenture made the day of One thousand 

eight hundred and ninety Between the Secretary of State for India in 

Council (hereinafter called the vendor) of the one part and 
son of en.'de 

resident of (hereinafter called the vendee) of the 

other part : Whereas the said vendor hath agreed with tho said vendee for 
the absolute sale to him of the land intended to be hereby granted free from 
encumbrances at the price of Rupees as a site for a 

: Now this Indenture witnesseth that in pursuance of 
the said agreement and in consideration of the sum of Rupees 

to the said vendor paid by the said vendee on or before the execution of these 
presents (the receipt whereof the said vendor doth hereby acknowledge and 
from the same doth hereby release the said vendee his heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives) the said vendor doth hereby grant convey and assure unto the said 
vendee his heirs and legal representatives all that piece or parcel of land des- 
cribed in the Schedule hereto annexed and delineated and coloured pink in 
the map or plan hereunto attached, save and except and the vendor doth here- 
by reserve unto himself his successors and assigns all mines minerals coals 
gold- washings and earth-oils in or under the said piece or parcel of land or any 
part thereof together with full right at all times to enter upon any part of the 
said piece or parcel of land and to do all acts and things that may he neces- 
sary or expedient for the purpose of searching for woiking getting out and 
dairying away any produce of tho said mines or any minerals coals gold- 
washings and earth-oils in or under tho said land, and that without leaving any 
vertical or lateral support for the surface or any building for the time being 
standing thereon (the grantor his successors or assigns making reasonable com- 
pensation to the grantee his heirs and legal representatives for all damage caused 
by the excicise of the rights hereby reserved) • And subject to all existing rights of 
wav suhsistinof n nd to lights of way along lines of roads which though not 

vet made have before the date of these presents been marked out upon the ground : 
To have and to hold the land hereby gi anted convoyed and assured or expiessed 
and intended so to he unto and to the use of the said vendee his heirs and legal 
representatives, for ever and the vendee doth hereby for himself his heirs and 
legal representatives covenant- and agree with the vendor his successors and 
assigns that he and they will pay the land revenue demand for the time being 
assessed on the said land and all general and local taxes rates or cesses for the time 
being imposed thereon hy competent authority : Piuvidei that for the terms of 
the current and of tho next general assessment of the district in which the said 
piece or parcel is situate or to which it may be transferred or for a period of 
thirty years whichever is the lesser, the land revenue shall be fixed at the rate of 
Rs. o per acre per annum : Awl <tho that should the said piece or pArcei of 
land be hereafter included within the limits of a municipality, he shall he 
Ihthle to p,iy such municipal taxes as may be legally imposed : Awl that he will 
rivet permanent boundary marks on tho limits of the said piece or parcel of land 
hereby granted conveyed and assured and will at all times maintain the same 
in good aud substantial iepair to the satisfaction of the Collector of the district 
for the time being: And further that he will maintain such establishment for the 
purposes of police aud conservancy in respect of the said land as may be required 
by the law in force for the time being in that behalf : And that no grain of any 
kind shall he sold or exported from the said land either hy or on behalf of the 
said vendee his heirs legal representatives or assigns or his or their tenants 
or lessees unless the same shall have been purchased in the local grain market 
now established or shortly to be established at 

or in any local grain market that may he specified hereinafter in this behalf by 
written order of the Commissioner of the Lahore Division* 
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In witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto set and sub. 
scribed their hands and seals on the dates hereinafter mentioned respectively. 

Signed sealed (and delivered for and on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council by Captain Popham Young, Colonization Officer, Chenab Canal, 
by order of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab this 
day of 189 . 

Signed sealed and delivered by the said Colonization Officer, Chenab Canal, 
on the day of 189 in the presence of 




$ 


1 . 


( 2 . 


Colonization Officer. 
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INDENTURE. 

This Indenture made the day of One thousand 

nine hundred and Between the Secretary of State for India in 

Council (hereinafter called the vendor) of the one part and 

son of caste resident of (hereinafter 

called the vendee) of the other part : Whereas the said vendor hath agreed 
with the said vendee for the absolute sale to him of the land intended to be 
hereby granted free from encumbrances at the price of Rupees 
as a site for a cotton ginning- mill : Now this Indenture witnesseth that in 
pursuance of the said agreement and in consideration of the sum of Rupees 
to the said vendor paid by the said vendee on or before the 
execution of these presents (the receipt whereof the said vendor doth hereby 
acknowledge and from the same doth hereby release the said vendee his heirs 
and legal representatives) the said vendor doth hereby grant convey and assure 
unto the said vendee his heirs and legal representatives all that piece or 
parcel of land description in the Schedule hereto annexed and delineated and 
coloured pink in the map or plan hereunto attached, save and except and the vendor 
doth hereby reserve unto himseif his successors and assigns all mines minerals 
coals gold-washings and earth-oils in or under the said piece or parcel of land or 
any part thereof together with full right at all times to enter upon any part of 
the said piece or parcel of land and to do all acts and things that may be 
necessary or expedient for the purpose of searching for working getting out 
and carrying away any produce of the said mines or any minerals coals gold- 
washings and earth-oils in or under the said land, and that without leaving an) T 
vertical or lateral support for the surface or any building for the time being 
standing thereon (the grantor his successors or assigns making reasonable com- 
pensation to the grantee his heirs and legal representatives for all damage 
caused by the exercise of the rights hereby reserved) : And subject to all exist- 
ing rights of way subsisting thereon and to rights of way along lines of road 
which though not yet made have before the date of these presents been marked 
out upon the ground : To have and to hold the said piece or parcel of land unto 
and to the use of the said vendee his heirs legal representatives and assigns, 
subject to the restrictive and other stipulations hereinafter set forth so far as 
the same relate to or affect the said piece or parcel of land hereinbefore granted 
and conveyed and assured or expressed and intended so to be unto and to the use 
of the said vendee his heirs and legal representatives for ever : And the vendee 
doth hereby for himself his heirs and legal representatives covenant and agree with 
the vendor his successors and assigns that he and they will pay the land revenue 
demand for the time being assessed on the said land and all general and local 
taxes rates or cesses for the time being imposed thereon by competent author- 
ity : Provided that for the terms of the current and of the next general assess- 
ment of the district in which the said piece or parcel is situate or to which it 
may be transferred or for a period of thirty years whichever is the lesser, the 
land revenue shall be fixed at the rate of rupees twenty per acre per annum : 
And aho that should the said piece or parcel of land be hereafter included within 
the limits of a municipality, he shall be liable to pay such municipal taxes as 
may be legally imposed : And that he will erect permanent boundary marks on 
the limits of the said piece or parcel of land hereby granted conveyed and assured 
and will at all times maintain the same in good and substantial repair to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of the District for the time being ; And further that 
he will maintain such establishment for the purposes of police and conservancy 
in respect of the said land as may be reqaired by the law in force for the time 
being in that behalf : And the said vendee for himself his heirs legal repre- 
sentatives and assigns doth hereby specially covenant and agree with the vendor 
his successors and assigns that he the said vendee his heirs legal representatives 
and assigns and any person or persons claiming or holding the said piece or 
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parcel of land hereby granted and conveyed from, under, through or in trust for 
him or them, will not at any time use the same or any part thereof for any 
purpose other than, or inconsistent with, that for which it is hereby expressly 
granted and conveyed, that is to say, for the purpose of erecting thereon a gin- 
ning-mill and appurtenances thereto : And will not at any time erect or suffer 
to be erected on the said piece or parcel of laud or any part thereof any building 
except the said ginning-mill and its appurtenances without the previous license 
in writing of the Collector for the time being of the District in which such piece 
or parcel of land is situate : And will not sell or export from the said piece or 
parcel of land any sort or description of grain unless the same shall have been 
purchased in the local grain market now established or shortly to be established 
at Lyallpur : Provided always and it is hereby declared and these presents are 
upon this express condition that in case at any time there shall be a breach of 
any of the covenants hereinbefore contained on the part of the said vendee in 
relation to the said piece or parcel of land or the said ginning-mill and its appur- 
tenances, then if and whenever the same shall happen it shall be lawfal for the 
vendoi his successors and assigns, without prejudice to any other right or remedy 
to which he or they may be legally or equitably entitled, into and upon the said 
piece or parcel of land or any part thereof in fhe name of the whole to enter with 
liberty on each occasion of his or their so entering to do any act which may be 
requisite specifically to perform the said covenants and stipulations or to enforce 
the said restrictions or any of them : Ami to continue in possession of the said 
premises until the said vendee his heirs or assigns shall have reimbursed to the 
said vendor his successors and assigns all the reasonable costs and expenses which 
he or they shall necessarily or properly incur iD or about the doing of any such 
act as aforesaid. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto set and 
subscribed their bands and seals on the dates hereinafter mentioned, respectively. 

Signed sealed and delivered for and on behalf of ) 
the Secretary of State for India iu Council by | 

Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, [Chief Secretary to 
acting in the premises by order of His Honor the t Gover?iment } Punjab . 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, this ] 

day of 19 . J 

Signed sealed and delivered by the said 
on the day of 

in the presence of 

Witnesses , < 

( 2 . 


"I 

I 

i 


j 
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L. R. Series No 111. 

drnnt 

OR 

Cmtbrgancr of tofon 


(With Conditions). 


Conveyance of land made the 

.day of 

in the year one thousand 

hundred and 

for the sale of land by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council to. . 


son of 

resident of 

m fhe_ District in the 

Punjab, upon certain terms and conditions. 

’WUbCUCftS the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, of the one part, has agreed to grant and 
convey, and 


son of 

resident of 

in the District of the 

Punjab, of the other part, has agreed to take and 
purchase, for and in consideration of the price, 
in the manner and subject to the terms and 
conditions hereinafter in that behalf made and 
provided, certain land, the property of the said 
Secretary of State for India in Council, and 
hereinafter more fully specified and described : 

How therefore the said Secretary of State 
for India in Council and the said 


son of 

do hereby jointly and severally covenant and 
agree in the manner following, that is to say : — 

Clause I. — For the purposes of this Conveyance 
and of each and all of the terms, con- 
ditions and clauses hereof, the term 
GRANTOR means the Secretary of State 


Note. 


I. — The object of this draft is to 

enable Officers concerned to 
decide what conditions they 
wish to import into any con- 
veyance they desire to have 
drawn by the law advisers of 
Government. 

Clauses not thought necessary 
can be scored out, and any 
new clauses required can be 
added. All the usual clauses 
are here put together for con- 
venience of reference — (See 
Acts XXIII of 1863 and XV 
of 1805). 

II. — In the case of attesting 

witnesses to the Grantee’s 
signature, sufficient particu- 
lars should be given to tn* 
able them to be easily traced 
and identified. The sig- 
nature of the proper Officer 
of Government (vide Govern- 
ment of India Notification 
No. a Judicial , dated 28th 
4S5-501 

March 1895) need not be at- 
tested by witnesses (Section 
57 of the Indian Evidence 
Act). 

III. — The stamp duty is to 
be borne by the Grantee 
(Section 29 (c) and Schedule 
I, No. 21 of the Iudiau Stamp 
Act). Only grants mado 
otherwise than for pecuniary 
consideration are exempted 
by Government of India 
Notification No. 5199 S. R., 
dated 1st November 1895, 
Art. 8 ( h ). 

IV. — Registration is not neces- 

sary (Section 17 O') of the 
Indian Registration Act) 
though desirable as ensuring 
a convenient record. 


E> W. F. 
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for India in Council, and, unless a 
different intention appears from the 
subject or context, includes bis successors 
and assigns, and tbe proper Officers and 
Agents thereof ; the term G RANT Eli 

means 

son of 


resident of 

in the District 

of the Punjab, and, unless a different 
intention appears from the subject or 
context, includes bis lawful heirs re- 
presentatives and assigns and persons 
deriving any title from or under him or 
them; and the term LAND means the 
land hereby granted and conveyed and 
hereinafter, and in the schedule and 
plan hereto annexed, set forth, specified, 
described and delineated. 


Clause lb — Subject to the terms and conditions 
in tbe following clauses made and 
provided, and for and in consideration 
of tbe sum of Rupees 


_(Rs._ 


o to 


the Grantor paid by the Grantee before 
the execution of this conveyance (the 
receipt whereof the Grantor doth here- 
by acknowledge) the Grantor agrees to 
and does hereby grant, convey and 
assure unt) the Grantee the plot of land 


bearing Klmsra numbers 


tbe Settlement 

Kasha/’ ) 0 £ 


in 

( 

^ •♦Mauza” ) 

in tbe “ Tabsil 


Records of the 


of- 
in the. 


District of the Punjab ; having an area 

of Acres Roods 

or thereabouts ; situ- 
or Estate of - 


ate in the u Raqbn 


bounded on the North, South, East and 
West as shown and delineated in the 
map or plan marked A and more par- 
ticularly described in tbe Schedule 
marked B * (of even date and signed by 
each of the parties) annexed hereto : to 
have and to hold as proprietor thereof 
absolutely and in perpetuity. 


Clause Hb — The land is believed and shall be 
taken to be correctly entered and des- 
cribed, as to quantity and otherwise, 


* Schedule B should contain the particulars usually 
cbown in the Taiwan's hard. Tlan A should give an 
accurate map of the plot sold and adjoining plot*, toge- 
ther with roads, well*, streams, wateneouises, drains, &c., 
existing o* the lwd sold. 
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hereiu and in the Plan A and Schedule 
B hereto annexed, and no error, mis- 
statement or omission iu the particulars 
thereof so entered and described shall 
entitle the Grantee to annul the sale or 
to claim or recover compensation from 
the Grantor in respect thereof. 

Cldttoe IV . — The Grantee will regularly and 
dnly pay the land revenue demand from 
time to time assessed upon the land and 
all general and local taxes, cesses, rates, 
charges on account of the supply of 
water and other demands payable in 
respect of the land and any buildings 
built or erected or hereafter to be built 
or erected thereupon under any law for 
the time being in force ; and, in the 
event of the land being hereafter includ- 
ed within the limits of any municipality 
or local authority constituted according 
to law, such further Municipal or other 
rates and taxes as may be lawfully im- 
posed in respect thereof or of any 
buildings at any time existing there- 
upon; and any arrears thereof may bs 
recovered in the same manner as arrears 
of land revenue may be recovered under 
any law for the time being in force in 
that behalf : 

Puovintb that for the term of ten years running 
fiom the date of this Conveyance the 
land revenue assessed shall be at the 
tixed annual rate of Hs. 10 per acre 
on the whole area conveyed by this 
conveyance. 

Clause V . — The land is sold subject to the excep- 
tion and reservation of all — 

(1) public or private rights of way or 
water and other easement (if any) 
subsisting thereon ; 

(2) rights of way along and over any 
line or lines of road which, before 
the date of this conveyance, has or 
have been projected, aligned and 
marked out upon the land or any 
part thereof, though not already 
actually constructed or made. 

Clause FI.— The land is sold in full proprietary 
right, but subject to the exception and 
reservation to the Grantor of all mines, 
minerals, coals, earth-oils, gold-washiDgs 
and quarries in or under the land, and 
full right at all times to enter upon any 
part of the land and to do all acta 
aud things that may be necessary or 
expedient for the purpose of searching 
for, working, obtaining, carrying away 
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and properly enjoying the same, and 
that without leaving any vertical or 
lateral support for the surface or any 
building for the time being existing on 
the land ; subject to the payment to the 
Grantee by the Grantor of reasonable 
compensation for all damage directly 
occasioned by the exercise of the rights 
hereby reserved. 

Clatise 7/1.— The Grantor may at all times enter 
on the land for all purposes connected 
with the construction, maintenance and 
repair of new as well as of existing 
thoroughfares, water-courses or drain- 
age channels, and no compensation, 
price or damages shall become duo to 
the Grantee by reason of any such 
operations. 

Clause V11L — The Grantee will not do any act 
inconsistent with or injurious to any of 
the rights herein excepted and reserved 
to the Grantor, and will not in any way 
interfere with the lawful use by the 
public of any right of user or thorough- 
fare within the land. 

Clause IX .—' The Grantee will erect permanent 
boundary marks on the limits of the 
land, and will at all times maintain the 
same in good and substantial repair. 

In the event of any breach of this condi- 
tion, the Grantor shall have full power 
to enter upon the land and to erect such 
boundary marks, or to repair any exist- 
ing boundary marks, and to retain pos- 
session of the wh#le or any portion of 
the land and buildings thereon subsist- 
ing, until the expenses incurred in such 
erection or repair, or in any way con- 
nected therewith, shall be fully paid 
aud satisfied. 

Clause X The Grantee will maintain such 

establishment for the purposes of Police 
and Conservancy in respect of the land 
as may be required by the general rules 
in force for the time being in that be- 
half. In the event of any breach of 
this condition, the Grantor shall have 
full power and authority to provide 
such establishment and to recover the 
cost thereof by entering into and upon 
the whole or any portion of the land 
and bnildings thereon subsisting, and 
retaining possession thereof until the 
costs incurred by the Grantor shall be 
fully paid and satisfied. 
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Clause Xl. — The land is sold subject to the 
condition that the Grantee shall use 
it solely for the purpose hereinafter in 
the next following clause specified and 
provided and shall not ase or divert it, 
or cause or permit it to be used or 
diverted for or to any other purpose or 
purposes whatsoever. 

Clanae Xjj —Within- years next after the Noth. -The number of years to 

date of this conveyance, the Grantee he specified for the purposes of 

shall erect and bmld or cause to be Colonization Officer or Deputy 
erected and built upon the land a house Commissioner of Lyallpur for the 
after the European style together with time being or before the execution 
necessary appurtenant and subsidiary of this conveyance, 
buildings such as kitchen, stables, out- 
offices, servants’ quarters and the like, 

— in strict accordance with such plans, 
measurements, specifications, designs, 
style, dimensions and elevation, — of 
such materials, stability and durability, 

— and having such arrangements in 
respect of drainage, free circulation 
of air and sanitation, as may be pre- 
viously approved and sanctioned in writ- 
ing by the Commissioner of the Lahore 
Division for the time being. Such 
approval and sanction shall be in 
addition to and apart from the require- 
ments of any Municipal law or bye-law 
for the time being in force in respect of 
the erection or repair of buildings. 

Farther, the Grantee will lay out the 
premises, grounds and compound of 
such house or attached thereto accord- 
ing to a plan approved or directions 
from time to time in that behalf given 
by tlie Colonization Officer or Deputy 
Commissioner, as the case may be. 

Further the Grantee will not sow cause 
to be sown or allow to be sown any 
crop prohibited by the Colonization 
Officer or the Deputy Commissioner as 
the case may be. 

Clause XTII , — (?) It shall be the duty of the 
Grantee, from time to time as occasion 
may require, to apply for and obtaiD, 
at his own cost and expense, the pre- 
vious approval and sanction herein- 
before specified and required, before 
commencing to erect or build anything 
whatsoever in or upon the land, and 
no excavation shall be made, found- 
ation laid or superstructure erected in 
or upon the land unless and until the 
said previous approval and sanction 
shall have been duly applied for and 
obtained. 

(u) It shall be the duty of the Grantee to 
prepare or cause to be prepared, and 
to submit or causo to be submitted, 
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to tbe said Commissioner, all such plans, 
measurements, specifications and designs, 
and to supply or cause to be supplied 
to the said Commissioner such other 
information as may be necessary for 
the purpose of obtaining the required 
approval and sanction or as may, from 
time to time for any purpose, be requir- 
ed by the said Deputy Commissioner. 

(m) In the event of any difference or dis- 
pute aiising as to whether any works 
done or buildings or structures erected 
in or upon the land, or any portion 
thereof, do or do not comply with the 
requirements of the approval and sanc- 
tion at any time given in respect to — 

(a) the plans, measurements, specifica- 
tions, designs, style, dimensions 
or elevations to be followed and 
observed ; 

(£) the materials to be used or the 
stability or durability requir- 
ed ; 

( c ) the arrangements as to drainage, 
free circulation of air or sanitation 
prescribed ; tbe opinion in writing 

of the Executive Engineer 

• — Division, Public 

Works Department, shall be final 
and conclusive between the parties 
to this conveyance and on each 
such party. 

Clause XIV. — (0 The Grantee shall, when the 
tenant is a Government official, for a 
period of ten years next after the date 
on which the said house and premises 
shall be first occupied by any such 
tenant, lease the same at such rent as 
the Financial Commissioner may from 
time to time fix in that behalf ; and 
the Grantee shall not, either before or 
after tbe expiration of that period, 
raise or increase the rent payable in 
respect of such house and premises dur- 
ing the continuance of the tenancy of 
any such tenant, but may do so, after 
the expiry of the said period, upon 
tbe cessation of the tenancy of any 
such tenant, in the case of any in-com- 
ing tenant. 

(u) When the house built on tbe land 
and premises first become ready for 
occupation and also whenever at any 
time thereafter the said house and pre- 
mises become vacant, the Grantee shall, 
in the first instance, offer to let the 
same to the Colonization Officer or 
Deputy Commissioner, as the case 
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may be, for the use and occupation of 
such offioer or of any officer of Govern* 
ment serving in the Civil, Public 
Works, Police or Medical Department 
stationed at Ly all pur who may require 
the same as a residence or office and, 
if the house and premises be so re- 
quired by any snch officer, the Grantee 
shall let the same to him and shall 
not let the same to any other person 
or for any purpose unless and until he 
shall have first obtained from the Colo- 
nization Officer or Deputy Commissioner 
for the time being, as the case may be, a 
certificate in writing, to the effect that 
the house and premises are not required 
for any such officer as aforesaid. 

Clause XV . — In the event of the Grantee com- 
mitting any breach or permitting any 
breach to be committed of any of the 
conditions hereof, or in the event of the 
land ceasing to be used for the purpose 
for which it has been granted ; then 
this conveyance shall become and be 
null, void and of no effect, and the 
land, together with all buildings, 
structures, materials and things, there- 
in or upon, at the time of such resump- 
tion thereof, shall revert to and become 
and be the absolute property of the 
Grantor, who shall have full power, 
right and authority to enter into and 
upon and to take possession of and 
resume the land and to eject therefrom 
the Grantee or any person bolding or 
claiming to hold in or under him ; and 
the Grantee or person ns aforesaid 
shall have no right or claim to any 
compensation, price or damages for or 
in respect of the land or of such build* 
ings, structures, materials or things 
or for or in respect of any lawful act or 
thing done by or on behalf of the 
Grantor in accordance with or in pur- 
suance of the provisions of or under tb© 
authority of this clause : 

PROVIDED THAT the Grantor may, in his 
discretion, permit the Grantee to remove 
any bnildings or structures or the 
materials thereof, which may be in or 
upon the land at the time of snch re- 
sumption thereof, or may refund the 
purchase money hereinbefore specified, 
less such sum as may cover the expense 
incurred by the Grantor in the execution 
of this deed of conveyance and in en- 
forcing all or any of its provisions and 
otherwise arising out of or connected 
with the wrongful acts or omissions of 
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the Grantee or person acting for or on 
his behalf. 

Clause XVI . — If and so long as the Grantee shall 
fully perform and comply with and shall 
continue to so perform and comply with 
the terms and conditions herein provided 
and required, this conveyance shall 
have and remain in full force and 
effect, and the Grantor will secure the 
Grantee in full and peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privileges 
herein and hereby to him granted, con- 
veyed and assured. 


IN WITNESS whereof each of the 
parties has subscribed his name at 

— this day 

190 


W) 

Official designation 

Signed by the said ^ 

in the presence of : — 

1 Witness — 

Name — 

Residence 

2 Witness- 


ed.) 


Grantee . 


Signed by 


fcr and on behalf of the Secretary of'. 
State for India in Council and acting 
^nder the authority of the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab. 


Name — 
Betidence 
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